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HE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION at 
Milwaukee seems to have been one of the most satisfactory ever 
held by the association. The prominence of the speakers and the 
general interest in the subject-matter of the addresses secured an un- 
usual degree of attention from the audiences. The social entertain- 
ment extended by the Milwaukee bankers, although quite up to the 
usual standard, was not permitted to clash with the business pro- 
ceedings of the convention, and thus, as has been too frequently done 
at recent conventions, spoil two good things. 

The criticisms of the methods of procedure, which have been 
numerous during the past few years, seem to have borne fruit, and 
to have impressed the executive council with the necessity of taking 
more care in the arrangement of the business and social features of 
the programme, so that each part might have the necessary time and 
opportunity for its thorough exhibition, without interference with 
some other equally important and interesting portion of the pro- 
gramme. At previous conventions addresses and papers of great in- 
trinsic merit fell dead, because of the mental preoccupation of large 
numbers of the delegates over the problem of crowding into one day 
business and social pleasure enough for two or three days. For a 
number of years, moreover, there have been very few speakers of more 
than average distinction at these conventions. The meeting at Mil- 
waukee was rendered prominent by the address of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. It is many years since the delegates to the conventions 
have enjoyed this distinction. Mr. GAGE was the president of the 
association in the earlier days of its existence, and served in that 
otfice for three successive terms. This was before the amendment of 
the constitution rendering the retiring officials of the association inel- 
igible for re-election for a certain period. 

There is no doubt that it adds very much to the success of a con- 
vention of this kind to have it addressed by speakers of acknowledged 
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eminence. Of course it is difficult for those upon whom it devolves 
to prepare programmes to always capture a genuine lion, but there is 
nothing that so adds to the success of a convention. The presence of 
the great man affords a standard by which the efforis of respectable 
mediocrity may be properly judged and measured. 

The convention at Milwaukee indicates that the confusion noticed 
at former conventions is not unavoidable, and gives promise of in- 
creasing attention to the orderly conduct of business and social pro- 
ceedings. 
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THE ADDRESS OF SECRETARY GAGE at the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association was mainly an exposition of the weak- 
ness of the independent Treasury, in coping with the accumulation of 
Government revenues. Mr. GAGE’s remedy is to deposit the surplus 
money, which collects from time to time in the Treasury, with the 
banks. He admits, however, that there are many inconveniences 
connected with the use of the National banks as public depositories 
under existing laws. In fact, Mr. GAGE’s important suggestion is 
that Congress shall overhaul and amend the law so as to permit Gov- 
ernment moneys to be deposited with the banks and to avoid the 
present difficulties and objections. 

It is probable that the independent Treasury system would never 
have been adopted by Congress if the banks of the country had not 
proved themselves too weak to do the business of the Government. 
It was only resorted to after the only banking system tolerated by the 
political parties of the country had been tried and found wanting. 
As between a great central bank, with power and resources making 
it able to carry on the operations of the Treasury, and a system of 
free independent banks, each of moderate resources, and in constant 
competition with each other, the voters of the country had decided in 
favor of the latter system. Under JACKSON, and his immediate suc- 
cessors, public moneys were deposited with these banks, and their aid 
was sought in performing the monetary operations of the Govern- 
ment. But they broke down under the weight, and because a strong 
central bank was tabooed politically, the independent Treasury was, 
in truth, the only resort. In many respects it has answered a good 
purpose, and no doubt will continue to do so; but experience has 
shown that it cannot supply the banking facilities necessary to keep 
in circulation the surplus revenues of the Government, nor can it 
carry on the great operations necessary in the making and payment 
of the public debt. 

Imperfect as the banking system of the country is, in its capacity 
to meet under all circumstances the wants of the Government and 
the business public, yet the Government has had to appeal to the 
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banks for their assistance many times during the last half century. 
Their help has been of great value. But it is evident that the Gov- 
ernment could have carried on its operations more safely and cheaply 
if there had been a bank or system of banks better adapted to such 
transactions. 

Secretary GAGE recommends that public moneys be deposited 
with the banks, but recognizing the difficulties in the way of using 
the banks as depositories under the present law, he recommends that 
Congress enact new regulations in reference to this matter of public 
deposits. It seems, however, that even Congress, with all its powers, 
cannot make a law which would satisfactorily regulate public deposits 
in the banks working under the present system. 

One reason why the use of banks as depositories will be attacked 
politically is that National banks only are used as such. Of course 
Congress must give the business to the banks operating under Fed- 
eral laws, and if the State and private bankers are not satisfied, they 
may, any of them, become National banks. But notwithstanding 
this common-sense view of the matter, the banks outside of the Na- 
tional system view with sympathy the attacks always sure to be 
made on a Secretary of the Treasury who deposits largely with the 
National banks. The only way for Congress to solve the problem 
satisfactorily and permanently is to avoid tinkering with the law in 
an endeavor to adapt the present system of banks to the necessities of 
the case. Let the present banks remain as they are, but supplement 
them by a bank created especially for dealing with Government de- 
posits and with other matters which cannot be satisfactorily taken 
care of by the present system of free, independent and competitive 
banks. These banks can of course acquire greater strength by amal- 
gamation and consolidation, and it is on these lines that the present 
banks are able to meet even imperfectly the demands of business for 
banking facilities. But even if it be conceived that a bank formed by 
the consolidation of National or State or private banks, reaching a 
strength and power that would make it a safe depository of the sur- 
plus revenues, yet this bank, organized under a general law, would 
be in rivalry with the other banks organized under the same law. 
The Government could not use it to the exclusion of other banks with- 
out complaints arising. On the other hand, a bank specially char- 
tered to receive public deposits and do Government business, would 
at once be a mark for attack as a monopolistic institution, unless in 
return for the exclusive privileges granted corresponding services were 
required from the bank. Nevertheless, the monopoly of such an in- 
stitution would be more apparent than real, because the reception and 
management of the public money would be something that no exist- 
ing bank of the present system could successfully undertake. In re- 
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turn for the privilege of being the depository of public moneys the 
bank should be required to pay interest on such deposits. 

It is probable that if Congress revises the laws now controlling the 
custody of the public money, both in the independent Treasury and 
the banks, the subject will attract and require the most exhaustive 


investigation. 
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THE COUNTRY CHECK, like the poor, is still with us despite the 
more or less drastic means and arguments employed from time to 
time for its suppression. It is evident that the country banks are 
growing restive under the attempts made by the banks in the money 
centers to regulate the collection of country checks, either by making 
definite charges on such collections, as is done by the clearing-house 
association of New York city, or by requiring the country banks to 
enter into an agreement to remit for their checks at par, as is done 
by the Boston Clearing- House. 

The executive committee of the Connecticut Bankers’ Association 
has issued a circular suggesting a convention of delegates from the 
State bankers’ associations to take measures to oppose the system of 
charges on country checks imposed by the New York Clearing- House. 
The Boston Clearing-House is reported to be having trouble with sev- 
enty-six banks in New England that will not enter into the agreement 
made by the remaining banks in that section to remit for checks 
drawn on them at par. 

Thereis probably the same dissatisfaction felt with this refusal to 
collect country checks for nothing in other parts of the country. 

Naturally, it is a great advantage to all banks, whatever their lo- 
cality, to have their checks taken at par in all other places. Itis alsoa 
great accommodation and advantage to the depositors in all these banks. 
It is furthermore an advantage to business men generally through- 
out the country. If, without injustice to any, without an unequal dis- 
tribution of the burden of collecting checks, they could, on whatever 
point drawn, pass current at every other point, there is no doubt that 
the general business of the country would be greatly facilitated. The 
untrammelled use of checks collected in all parts of the country with- 
out charge has a similar effect in drawing business closer together and 
facilitating it that the substitution of the homogeneous National bank 
note, for the State bank notes previously in circulation, had in 1865 
and 1866. The statistics of the previous years, as cited in the reports 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, show the losses to the trader in 
the high rates of exchange prevailing between one section of the coun- 
try and another. This was a source of great profit to the banks and 
the exchange offices. The National bank note and the legal-tender 
note, taken at par in every place, swept all this away, and now no one 
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would think of returning to a form of paper money that had one value 
at one point and a different value at another point. 

It seems as if the old battle that was fought out in the years be- 
fore the war, in securing the proper redemption of State bank notes, 
is now being repeated in these controversies about the collection of 
country checks. While, as stated, the abolishment of all charges for 
country collections is a consummation devoutly to be wished, yet it 
must be remembered that there is justice in all things, and that the 
expense of this public benefit should not be borne by the banks at those 
centers where the checks tend to accumulate, any more than it was 
just that the banks of the money centers should in former days bear 
the expense of redeeming the State bank notes of banks in all sections 
of the country that accumulated in the same manner at these centers. 

The Suffolk Bank established a system by which all the country 
banks of New England paid the actual cost of redeeming their notes 
at par in Boston. The system of collecting out-of-town checks on New 
England banks, now put in operation by the Boston Clearing- House, 
is modelled, as far as the same system can apply to bank bills and 
checks, on the system of the Suffolk Bank. The latter institution 
always had trouble with some few recalcitrant banks just as the Bos- 
ton Clearing-House now seems to have. 

The great utility of the use of checks is, however, seen more and 
more by the business men of the United States, and there is the same 
desire for their universal acceptance at par as there always was in the 
case of State bank money. These little charges for collection are the 
fly in the ointment, the little mouse gnawings that. disturb the calcu- 
lations of business men. Even the banks that make charges do not 
do so as a rule because it is considered any great source of revenue, 
but because they thus avoid a loss which is an injustice to themselves. 
Even these banks would no doubt admit that could the cost of main- 
taining the collection of checks at par be equally and fairly distrib- 
uted, the advantage of the homogeneous check would be very great 
indeed to all the business interests of the country. This, however, 
seems to be a case which on account of the incongruous constitution 
of the. general banking system and because of the wide extent of ter- 
ritory covered by the banks on which the checks are drawn, cannot 
very well be settled by the banks themselves on any universal plan. 
It took the power of the Federal Government to bring about the homo- 
geneity of the bank note. 

It is the custom to point at the success of the Suffolk Bank in reg- 
ulating the redemption of the bank notes of New England banks, and 
to the similar success of the New York city banks in establishing some 
order in the redemption of foreign bank notes that used to pour into 
that center. But the portion of the country with banks was not very 
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large then compared to its present extent. Supposing that the State 
systems had continued until to-day, that there had been no war, that 
the banking interests of the country had grown to their present ex- 
tent under State systems, neither Boston nor Manhattan Island would 
hardly contain the exchange offices necessary to sort, arrange and re- 
deem the State bank notes that would daily pour into those places. 
That system could not have lasted. The Government would have 
been compelled to interfere. The war brought about an earlier inter- 
ference than could otherwise have taken place. 

The collection of country checks is a case which calls for the ex- 
ercise of the powers of Congress to regulate thecurrency. If a great 
bank is called into existence to supplement the deficiencies of the in- 
dependent Treasury and to cut the gordian knot of assets-currency, 
upon such an institution, in exchange for the privileges granted, 
could be imposed the burden of receiving at par checks drawn on all 
parts of the country. 


—E— 
So 





ILLEGAL BORROWERS FROM NATIONAL BANKS are liable to incur 
the penalties of the National Bank Act as well as the banks that vio- 
late the law. The statute providing penalties for certain acts detri- 
mental to the welfare of National banking associations reads as fol- 
lows : 

‘* Every President, director, Cashier, teller, clerk or agent of any 
association who embezzles, abstracts or wilfully misapplies any of the 
moneys, funds or credits of the association, or who without authority 
from the directors issues or puts in circulation any of the notes of the 
association, or who without such authority issues or puts forth any 
certificate of deposit, draws any order or bill of exchange, makes any 
acceptance, assigns any note, bond, draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, 
judgment, or decree; or who makes any false entry in any book, re- 
port, or statement of the association, with intent in either case to in- 
jure or defraud the association or any other company, body politic or 
corporate, or any individual person, or to deceive any officer of the 
association, or any agent appointed to examine the affairs of any such 
association; and every person who, with like intent, aids or abets any 
officer, clerk or agent in any violation of this section, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be imprisoned not less than five 
vears nor more than ten.” 

This law is a fair warning to all those who deal with National 
banks of the strict limits within which they must conduct their deal- 
ings. It is, of course, the natural desire of every borrower to make 
loans as advantageously to himself as possible, but the borrower is 
bound to be honest. He may be mistaken as to the value of his col- 
lateral and resources, but when he knowingly accepts loans on poor 
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security he at once oversteps the line. There can be less doubt about 
the state of his knowledge when the loans made to him are in viola- 
tion of well-known provisions of law. Hardly any business man in 
the country, who is of sufficient standing to deal with banks, but is 
acquainted with the fact that over-certification of checks is forbidden 
by the National Banking Law, and that loans to any one person, firm 
or corporation in excess of the ten per cent. limit are also in violation 
of that law. There may be some who are ignorant that, in accept- 
ing an excessive loan or the certification of a check in excess of the 
amount to their credit, they are aiding and abetting the officers of the 
bank in performing an illegal act. Their ignorance is technically no 
excuse. In fact, the statute notifies all those who deal with National 
banks to see that they do not aid and abet the officers in breaking 
the law. What shall be said of those who persistently solicit loans 
and certifications they know to be illegal, and when they make the 
bank officers their allies in their ill-advised or unfortunate adven- 
tures, and bring pressure to obtain illegal accommodations ? 

It seems to be the duty of the Government, when banks are 
wrecked by excessive loans in violation of law, to enquire not only 
into the conduct of the bank officials who have violated their trust, 
but also into that of the borrowers who have knowingly accepted the 
apparent benefits of illegal official action. If the penalty were en- 
forced against illegal borrowers as well as illegal lenders, the business 
world would soon be put on its guard against the dangerous practice 
of levying loans on weak or dishonest bank officials. 

This statute, which imposes a penalty not only on bank officials 
and employees who violate law, but also on outsiders who aid and 
abet them in so doing, is of the same nature as those laws against 
bribery which impose penalties on both the giver and taker of a bribe. 
The effectiveness of this method in the case of bribery, always diffi- 
cult to prove, may be less than its justice; but in the case of these 
offenses against banking law there is no reason why justice should 
give way to policy because of any difficulty in obtaining evidence. 
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A CENTRAL BANK WITH BRANCHES is deemed by many financial 
students to be an indispensable prerequisite to any effectual reform of 
the currency system of the United States, and the current of opinion, 
or at least of expert opinion, would seem to be tending toward such 
a belief. Upon some accounts this tendency is to be regretted, for 
its effect must be the postponement, if not the ultimate defeat, of 
some of the most essential features of currency reform. 

It is argued that because JACKSON and the men of his day so 
worked upon the popular prejudices as to cause the overthrow of the 
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Bank of the United States, it is no reason why the people at the pres- 
ent time should not make use of a similar instrumentality if it is su- 
perior to existing methods. Those who do not favor a Government 
bank still contend that the equalization of interest rates and the gen- 
eral strengthening of our banking system can not take place until 
there is an approach to the banking systems of Europe and of Canada. 

The merits as well as the disadvantages of branch banks are well 
known to bankers generally, and there is no occasion for retraversing 
the ground so frequently covered by contributors to the MAGAZINE. 
It is probable that a system of central banks with branches, if it could 
be introduced into the United States, would tend to add greater 
strength to the banking institutions of the country. Concentration 
of capital in the hands of a few experienced bank managers would 
almost certainly lessen the number of bank failures; but, on the other 
hand, the ruin caused by the collapse of a parent bank with its nu- 
merous branches reaching all over the Union would cause more wide- 
spread distress than is now possible to ensue upon the downfall of any 
independent bank, large or small. 

As tothe greater banking facilities which certain communities 
would enjoy under the branch banking system, some doubts may be 
ventured. If the resources of any community are such as to attract 
banking capital, such facilities are apt to be supplied with reasonable 
promptitude and to the required extent whether branch banks are 
permitted or not. 

The superiority of the central bank with branches is constantly 
held up for admiration by the advocates of the system, and Great 
Britain, Continental Europe and Canada are cited as examples of the 
beneficent influences of such a method of employing banking capital 
It will be found on examination, however, that the banking power of 
the United States is not only much greater than these countries, but 
that it appears to be growing about five times as fast. According to 
MULHALL, the banking power of the United Kingdom in 1900, and of 
all of Europe, was £2,508,000,000, and including Australia, Canada, 
Cape Colony, Argentina and Uruguay, £2,791,000,000. Compared 
with 1890, all these countries showed an increase of twenty-eight and 
eight-tenths per cent. in their banking power—that is in capital, re- 
serve, surplus profits, issues and individual and bank deposits. The 
same author states that in 1900 the banking power of the United 
States was £2,577,000,000, and the increase compared with 1890, 
150.3 per cent. This amount was greater than that for the United 
Kingdom and all Europe, and the rate of increase was five times that 
for all the countries included in the estimate. 

It does not follow from this that the progress of banking in the 
United States is due altogether to the system of independent banks, 
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but still it is well enough to remember that in the matter of banking 
facilities this country is not so badly off after all. 

Because bank failures are more infrequent in Kurope and Canada, 
it is not safe to predicate an opinion that the same comparative im- 
munity from bank failures would follow the introduction of the cen- 
tral bank principle into the United States. Something must be allowed 
for the differences in the country and the character of the population. 
That panics occur in Wall Street, followed by a rise in rates of interest 
to an abnormal point, while throughout Canada an unruffled finan- 
cial calm prevails, is not proof positive that we must hasten to give 
up our present methods of organizing banks. Canada is a country of 
comparatively slow growth, having a conservative population, indis- 
posed to take some of the risks in which the American business man 
delights. The restless spirit of energy which pervades our national 
life—nowhere more strikingly illustrated than in the career of Presi- 
dent ROOSEVELT— is the mainspring of our being. That spirit has 
been instrumental in placing the United States in the front rank of 
nations, not only in banking but in most departments of material ac- 
tivity. The more energetic a nation is in its industrial and commer- 
cial progress, the more chance of financial crisis. Such crises may, 
however, be precipitated or aggravated by an imperfect banking and 
financial system, without doubt. 

The tendency of a central bank system having branches scattered 
all over the country would be toward a gradual abolition of the exist- 
ing independent banks, or if they continued at all it would be only as 
appendages of the large city institutions. As Secretary GAGE pointed 
out in the opening of his admirable address at Milwaukee, the bank- 
ers of this country are rather independent, and prefer to stand on 
their own responsibility and manage their own affairs. Despite occa- 
sional lapses, they are generally abundantly able todoso. It is not 
believed that any considerable number of the country banks will be 
content to become mere offices of the city concerns. 

Everything tending to add greater security to the banking system 
of the United States is, of course, worthy of careful consideration; 
but the inquiry suggests itself, Is the branch banking system the best 
way to reach this desired end? Probably, through improvements of 
various kinds, the banks of the country are growing stronger every 
day. Is it not possible to still further extend the principle of co-op- 
eration, so that approximate safety will be attained without reverting 
to a semi-monopolistic system ? In times of panic the banks of some 
of the great money centres have practically pooled their resources, 
and have successfully withstood the assaults of panic-stricken depos- 
itors. Similar action on the part of all the banks of the country would 
make a general collapse of these institutions impossible. The possi- 
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bilities of better supervision and control of banks through the clear- 
ing-houses of the various cities, and of more united action in times of 
crisis, appear to be as yet only partially recognized. 

The safeguarding of depositors, to a certain extent, by some sys- 
tem of insurance may be found to be practicable, although not gen- 
erally regarded with favor at the present time. 

If a central bank with branches is necessary at all, its operations 
should be circumscribed, as indicated in the last issue of the MaGa- 
ZINE, and the branches confined to a few of the chief cities, so as not 
to interfere with existing banks. 

The proposal to revolutionize the American banking system by 
conferring a monopoly of the business on a few large banks located 
in the principal cities will arouse the greatest hostility, not only on 
the part of the people, but on the part of the thousands of indepen- 
dent banks. Heretofore the great difficulty in securing needed bank- 
ing legislation has been due to the wide diversity of opinion, and to 
introduce so radical a proposal as the branch bank system will surely 
complicate a problem which is sufficiently complex already. 

The branch bank system is an interesting topic to discuss in mag- 
azine articles and in colleges, but it does not appear to be within the 
range of practicable things at present. 
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THE ADDRESS OF MR. A. B. STICKNEY at the convention on the 
imperfections of the National banking system and. the independent 
Treasury, and the attention his views seem to have received, indicate 
that there is a growing dissatisfaction among bankers with the curbs 
and restrictions placed upon all financial operations by the monetary 
laws of the country. 

In his advocacy of a system of banking similar to the Canadian, 
Mr. STICKNEY emphasized the defects in the banking methods of this 
country. It is useless to criticize unless some method of improvement 
can be pointed out. The Canadian banking system affords a good 
example of the issue of bank notes based on assets. Still, we do not 
think that Mr. STICKNEY or any one else can seriously believe that 
such a system could in the United States be substituted for the exist- 
ing banks. It is possible, however, that the bank-note feature of the 
Canadian system might be grafted upon the Federal banking law, 
and rendered equally as secure as it now is in Canada. 

In speaking of the banking system of the United States, the Na- 
tional banks are not the only ones meant. The banks here include 
not only the National banks, but also State and private banks, and 
innumerable banking offices which are under the control of no par- 
ticular banking law. The United States system of banking permits 
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any one who has a few dollars or who can borrow a few dollars to 
commence the business of loaning money. According to his means 
he may organize a bank under the laws of any of the States, or he 
may organize under the laws of the United States. The system is 
not homogeneous. There is jealousy and opposition between banks 
of the different classes, growing out of business rivalry and out of 
superior privileges which each imagines the other possesses. In some 
States and localities the State banks seem to believe that were it not 
for the National banks they might still enjoy the privilege of issuing 
notes. 

There would still be business competition and rivalry were all the 
banks of one class, but this would not be emphasized to such an ex- 
tent as it often is when this competition is between banks of different 
classes. The difficulty of the system in the United States is that 
these petty jealousies seem to prevent the banks as a whole from agree- 
ing on any line of legislation that might, whatever its immediate 
effect, prove in the end beneficial to all. 

If an agreement could be reached among the majority of banks as 
to any desirable measure of legislation, Congress would not hesitate 
to enact it into law. When this agreement is brought about then the 
Canadian or any other superior system might be bodily introduced to 
supersede our present banks. Whatever is accomplished in banking 
legislation will be carried out in opposition to the wishes of a propor- 
tion of the existing banks, or at least it will be successful owing to 
their indifferent toleration. 
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THE SUPPLY OF MONEY in the United States as shown by the 
statements of the Treasury Department on October 1 was $2,526,- 
049,76u, of which $1,160,353,790 consisted of gold coin and bullion. 

Of this $529,152,523 in gold coin and bullion was reported to be 
held in the Treasury, and the remainder, $631,201, 267, in circulation. 

Of the gold coin and bullion in the Treasury $277,517,169 was in 
circulation in the form of gold certificates, making the gold actually 
in circulation among the people and banks, $908,718,436, or over 
forty per cent. of all forms of money in actual circulation. 

This gold, both in the form of certificates and coin, is held very 
largely as reserves by the banks, but the number of gold certificates 
which are noticeable in hand-to-hand payments is evidently on the 
increase and is frequently remarked upon. 

As to actual gold coin, those who have observed the matter find 
that it is more frequently offered in payments, and in parts of the 
country where money accumulates in the hands of traders, quite 
large sums in gold can be obtained in exchange for bills when desired. 
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There is a tendency among those who receive gold in payments, 
and who keep money in their hands to meet bills, to keep gold coin in 
preference to paper. 

Notwithstanding the increase in banks and the use of checks, the 
amount of settlements made in money which is hoarded up to be in 
readiness for such settlements is large enough to account for the tem- 
porary disappearance of considerable amounts of gold coin. When 
any real hoarding is done, and gold coin can be obtained, this coin is 
always laid aside in preference to other forms of money. 
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THE LACK OF BANKING FACILITIES for those engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits is frequently declared to be one of the principal defects 
of our present banking system. This grievance is more apparent than 
real. At least in those sections where these complaints have any 
foundation at all, it will be usually found that agriculturists suffer no 
more from the lack of bank aid than do other classes in the same 
community. These localities are generally those where local capital 
is scarce and surplus means necessary for starting banks have not yet 
accumulated. Or perhaps it is a locality where a bad system of credits 
has been the custom, where the agriculturists have become dependent 
on the tountry merchant for supplies, and where failure of crops or 
improvidence has put them in the power of the merchant. Very often 
in such cases the difficulty is mutual. The merchant has furnished 
large quantities of supplies and has made many bad debts, and so has 
to be carried to some extent himself. His only protection is to make 
still further advances and take mortgages on future crops. 

When a community gets into such a condition, no amount of 
financial ingenuity would be of much assistance. Either there must 
be bankruptcy for all, and a new start on a better system, or the debts 
must be gradually paid and a surplus accumulated by industry and 
economy. Itis only when the potential income from land is sufficient 
to pay the cost of working and produce a surplus that the land becomes 
of any value as security. Many places become dependent upon time 
and chance, the increase of population, the development of newly dis- 
covered resources, the building of railroads, in order that they may 
be lifted out of the rut. 

It is a utopian idea that the Government can inaugurate any scheme 
of finance by which a country with no natural resources and with an 
unenterprising population can be placed on a level with more fortu- 
nately situated sections. Of course the Government can borrow 
money and lend it, but without prospect of repayment this is only 
taxing one part of the people for the benefit of another. There are, it 
is true, instances where judicious advances of money to sections of 
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country that have suffered extraordinary misfortune from war, earth- 
quakes, floods or other unusual catastrophes, have restored the people 
to former prosperity; but this has seldom succeded where there was 
not good evidence of the energy and enterprise of the population and 
of the resources in existence which might be developed by this enter- 
prise. The reliance, even in such cases, was not on the loan but on 
the ultimate productive capability. As arule where the section shows 
industrial energy either devoted to agriculture or otherwise, there are 
plenty of capitalists ready to participate in the sure results. The bank 
with its facilities follows as a natural thing the improvement of the 
resources of any locality and helps to make the best use of capital as 
it accumulates. 

In a new country, and there are many parts of the United States 
that are yet undeveloped, capital borrowed before the industrial power 
of the population has proved itself, becomes a detriment rather than 
ahelp. It tends to suppress and deaden productive energy rather 
than to encourage it. Agricultural banks for the purpose of loaning 
on land, started by governmental authority, have not very often proved 
a success. Those who borrow money on land with the expectation of 
paying do not need any special assistance, and those whose failure to 
obtain capital from the usual sources has compelled government 
assistance seldom use the loan as a loan but seem to regard it as a 
gift. Agricultural banks conspicuously failed to place the land-poor 
nobility of Russia on their feet, and in France such success as they 
attained was from business other than they were organized to under- 
take. The fact is that in the United States the agriculturist who 
possesses remunerative land has no difficulty in procuring from banks 
the money he may require for carrying on his operations, either on per- 
sonal security or on the land itself. There are always capitalists who 
loan on land according to its value. The rates of interest in some 
parts of the country are no doubt higher than they are in others, but 
usually farmers can borrow at the same rate as those engaged in 
other business in the same locality. 

The proper way to benefit the agriculturist in the use of capital is 
not to attempt to lend him more than others on less real security, as 
seems to be the effort in the case of most of the agricultural and 
mortgage banks, but to improve the general banking laws so as to 
equalize and reduce the rates of interest. Rates of interest will neces- 
sarily vary according to the risk and character of the loan, but it 
seems to be generally felt that there is too great variation in these 
rates in different sections on security of the same nature. The only 
way to reduce the rates of interest through the banks is to enable 
them to make a freer use of their assets and credit, and this may be 
done by extending their power to issue circulating notes. With a 
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guarded privilege in this direction the loaning power of the banks of 
the country on the same resources would be more than doubled, and 
it is certain that this increase of loaning power would reduce the rates 
to borrowers. There are many ways in which this privilege may be 
extended, but that is a matter for the consideration of Congress. There 
is no class in the country who ought to be more alive to the value to 
them of an asset currency issued by the banks than the agriculturists. 





AN ATTACK ON WALL STREET AND THE MONEY POWER by a 
member of the banking fraternity is something of a novelty. At the 
convention of the Ohio Bankers’ Association the president, Mr. J. C. 
REBER, who is Cashier of a National bank in Dayton, Ohio, caused 
something of a sensation by ascribing financial crises to the Wall 
Street stock market, and to what he characterized as a ‘‘ money 
trust” in New York. Mr. REBER no doubt voiced, to some extent, 
the feeling of the smaller banks of the country in regard to the ten- 
dency to combination and consolidation in all lines of business which 
has been the distinguishing mark of the last decade. The banking 
capital of the country has yielded to this tendency much more slowly 
than capital invested in other lines, but it is clear that if the general 
business of the country continues to develop in this direction the 
banks must follow. With the concentration of industries and trades 
must come the concentration of banking capital. The bank of mod- 
erate strength and resources was the concomitant of business carried 
on by small firms and corporations. As these become reduced in 
numbers by the consolidation of each line of trade and industry under 
the trust system, the banking capital that furnished them with facil- 
ities must also concentrate itself so as to furnish the accommodations 
required by these great business aggregations. Of course this means 
danger tosmall banks in the same way that the introduction of steam 
meant danger to the use of horse power, of machinery to man power 
and of electricity to steam power. The danger is, however, not so 
great as vivid and anxious imaginations always picture. These 
changes in the manner of carrying on the affairs of the world are re- 
peatedly occurring, they will always continue to happen. They 
bring misfortune to many who are not prepared to adapt themselves 
to the change, although in the long run they may be a benefit to the 
majority. But as steam and electricity have not entirely destroyed 
the use of horse power, and as machinery has not deprived human 
labor of its usefulness, so concentration of trades and industries will 
not destroy individual effort in the same or individual lines. 
When the new evolution first manifests itself with its improve- 
ments and economies, many men are deprived of their employment 
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and immediate occupation, and much discontent and bewailing is the 
consequence. But time will heal all this, and when all parts of the 
world’s affairs have been adjusted to the new regime, occupation and 
livelihood will be found for all. So it will be with banks. The new 
process of the concentration of capital to meet the wants of great bus- 
iness combinations will doubtless diminish for a time the opportuni- 
ties of many of the small banks. Many of them will be consolidated 
or will retire from business. ‘This, of course, will put out of employ- 
ment many who now enjoy the salaries and the dignities of bank offi- 
cers. But after the tendency to consolidation has spent its force or 
arrived at its legitimate conclusion, there will still be found room for 
individual industries and enterprises. Even during the present period 
of transition it is probable that there is as much field for individual 
effort, with as great probability of success, as there ever was, although 
to discover the openings and improve them may not be within the ca- 
pability of those trained under another system. 

With all the concentration of banking capital, there will still be 
room for small banks, but these institutions cannot be expected to 
stand on the same equality with the larger institutions as heretofore. 
They must confine themselves to their own well-marked out limits. 

The complaints of Wall Street and the great money trusts are 
often the vague outcries of those who do not know how to adapt 
themselves to the new evolution, and who have not philosophy enough 
to endure what they seem to be nee either to prevent or turn 
to their advantage. 

Wall Street and the money trusts, so called, are in very large 
measure the creation of the country banks. It is evident at once that 
a large proportion of the immense deposit line that makes up the 
strength of the associated banks of New York city is contributed by 
the country banks. They are the feeders of Wall Street. They en- 
courage the speculation that Mr. REBER deplores, by sending al! the 
money they can spare from their home business to obtain the interest 
on a New York balance. The New York banks derive their power 
to pay this interest from the fact that they can use their funds in the 
great world’s exchange that takes its name from Wal! Street. The 
ability to obtain this share of the profits of great trade and industrial 
transactions in this world’s market no doubt renders many country 
bankers less alive to the wants of their own locality. It will be found 
that many of the greatest local improvements are not made with the 
assistance of the local banks. The building of steam and electric rail- 
roads, of great manufacturing plants, is financed in most instances by 
that much-abused Wall Street. The country banks have shown very 
little enterprise or ability to assist these undertakings, any further 
than by the assistance they render in maintaining Wall Street by the 
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amounts they deposit in New York. No doubt there are abuses. 
More or less gambling always accompanies legitimate speculation. 

There is no doubt that one of the great dangers of Wall Street, 
the cause of the sudden fluctuations in the supply of money, is the 
collection and payment of the Government revenues through the in- 
dependent Treasury. The financial heart of the country find its cir- 
culating fluid drawn suddenly away with warning perhaps only in- 
telligible to the initiated. The monetary organism of the whole land 
finds itself gasping with the throes of heart disease. This is not the 
fault of Wall Street or the ‘‘ money trust,” but of the independent 
Treasury system. 

In his address Mr. REBER referred to the dangers inherent in the 
legal-tender notes, which afford a convenient means of drawing gold 
from the Treasury. They also are responsible for much of the spec- 
ulation in Wall Street, for instead of being retired, as a proper form 
of paper money should be when not required by the demands of legit- 
imate business, they accumulate in the country’s chief money center 
and thus foster undue speculation. 

Criticism of Wall Street is so common and usually founded upon 
such inadequate knowledge, that little serious attention need be paid 
to it. But the criticism from the president of the Ohio Bankers’ As- 
sociation will attract wide interest, and it is hoped will lead to a study 
of «he causes of real abuses in speculation and the proper remedy. 





hi tn a 
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A MZMORIAL TO PRESIDENT MCKINLEY is to be erected at Can- 
ton, Ohio, where the late President lived for so many years, and 
where his body now lies in its final resting-place. It is expected that 
a memorial will also be erected at Washington. The details of car- 
rying out the plans for appropriately honoring the memory of the 
late President have been entrusted to the McKinley Memorial Asso- 
ciation, appointed by President ROOSEVELT. 

At the recent meeting of the American Bankers’ Association a 
resolution was passed authorizing members to solicit and receive 
subscriptions. 

The Editor of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE has also been authorized 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York to receive 
subscriptions for this purpose. Further announcement in reference 
to the matter will be found on another page of this issue. 

It is believed that the banking fraternity of the United States will 
be pleased to contribute to this worthy undertaking. 

THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE will receive subscriptions in any sums 
from one dollar upwards, and will publish the names and addresses 
of all contributors through this channel. 




















MONETARY SYSTEM TO BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS. 





ADAPTING THE 





The Reform Club, of New York city, through its Soand Currency Com 
mittee, recently offered prizes to be competed for by financial students and 
others on the best method of adapting the monetary system to the business 
wants of the country. The essays which received the first and second prizes 
have recently been published in ‘‘ Sound Currency.” 

The offering of prizes to draw out ideas on any subject of public impor- 
tance has its value in encouraging thought on the subject considered, but it is 
very seldom that the results are at all conclusive. The offer of the prize 
induces many to compete who are not competent to take an exhaustive view 
of the subject, and many if not most all of the essays received are apt to be 
distinguished by a certain air of crudity. Even the essays that are successful 
in the competition attain this eminence simply because they are superior to 
the majority, and not because they propound an adequate solution of the 
problem. The agitation about monetary matters which has prevailed during 
the last ten years has developed a host of writers whose productions suggest 
sudden cramming up on the subject, rather than the experience which arises 
from dealing with it exclusively, either theoretically or practically. 

An exhaustive knowledge of the gradual steps which have led to the pres- 
ent condition of banking, of Government finance and business methods and 
customs in the United States, their relations to each other and general inter- 
dependence, cannot be so easily attained. 

Whenever a new man undertakes to look up the subject for the purpose 
of writing an essay to compete for an offered prize, he is apt to seize on some 
of the most salient and time-worn suggestions, and make one or more of them 
so conspicuous as to give him the air of a hobbyist. There are certain time- 
worn suggestions for improvement of the monetary system that are exceed- 
ingly good in themselves, and which often have the approval mark of actual 
experience, under certain sets of conditions, but which could only be applied 
to the existing conditions in the United States with the greatest difficulty. 

The important fact, almost always overlooked by writers on monetary 
reform, is that the existing conditions in the United States have been brought 
about by a process of evolution, under forces that are both political and eco- 
nomic. The weakness of the banking system and its inadequacy to meet all 
the wants of a growing economic development are due to the opposition to 
monopoly, fostered by the democratic institutions of the country. It is not 
difficult to trace historically the successful contest of the small independent 
bank idea, as against the idea of the strong monopolistic bank. The contest 
between the two ideas was a long and bitter one. The success of the small 
independent bank, with all its weaknesses and drawbacks, made it impossible 
for the Government to depend upon the banking system in critical times, and 
as a temporary buttress the independent Treasury was evolved. The great 
flow of business and the settlement of exchanges at the money centres, going 
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on without reference to banks or banking systems, nevertheless has proved 
again and again the utter inadequacy of the independent system of small 
banks to carry on this trade without periodical mishap. Out of a recognition, 
more or less blind, of this fact, have grown up various palliatives and adjuncts 
to the defects and weaknesses of the banking system. 

In early days, when the banks issued asset currency, there grew up systems 
of «.demption, like that known as the Suffolk Bank system, and the discount 
redemption in New York city and other money centres. It was at these cen- 
tres that the unfitness of the small independent banks to meet the pressure 
of great transactions was felt most seriously. The clearing-house association 
was the device by which this weakness was sought to be palliated. The 
clearing-house, though originally founded for simple convenience, has tended 
to develop the principle of association and mutual support among the inde- 
pendent banks. Tosustain this principle they have been obliged to surrender 
much of their independence. In the great achievements of the banks of the 
country, notwithstanding the faulty system of which they were a part, their 
imperfections are apt to be forgotton. Men point with pride at the courage 
and skill shown by the bankers in the money centres during recurring finan- 
cial storms. But they forget that these storms would have had little effect 
if the craft that had to weather them had been better adapted to seas they 
were sailing upon. The navigator of the ocean-liner takes no particular 
credit for coming through tempests, like those Sir Francis Drake, Captain Cook, 
the Cabots and the Frobishers weathered in their small ships and thereby 
acquired an everlasting reputation. The real ocean is the same to-day as it 
was when the old navigators put out in their shallops. The ocean of finan- 
cial transactions grows with every year of civilization. The institutions 
which have to ride upon and meet the ‘shocks of its stormy waves should 
grow commensurately. There is no doubt that the bankers of the United 
States, by association, by clearing-house devices, by the use of checks, and by 
many minor improvements in the technique of banking, have used the insti- 
tutions which they control to very great advantage. 

In considering monetary reform, and particularly banking reform, the 
important question is, Can the present system of independent banks be re- 
tained, and yet be so strengthened by further devices, affecting all the banks 
alike, as to make the system adequate to handle the business of the country 
under any conditions that may arise? Undoubtedly, the present system of 
independent banks has in this country many advantages. It is agreeable to 
political institutions, and, apart from this, it encourages the local develop- 
ment of enterprise. Its principal defect seems to be that under present re- 
strictions as to the use of credit by means of promisssory notes capital does 
not flow freely from one part of the country to another. There is a tendency 
to the congestion of capital at the money centers. The banks in these centers 
have the highest credit, and surplus capital of outlying banks flows to them, 
in preference to going to nearer institutions where the demand for it may be 
really greater. A local bank will always prefer to send its surplus capital at 
any given time to its city correspondent, rather than to loan it to some local 
competitor. It happens frequently that rates for loans are quite low at the 
money centers, when in many other localities the rates indicate that money 
is scarce. 

Of course, rates for money in different localities vary with the quality of 
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the security and the length of loans, but it would seem that with a system 
of banking better adapted to the distribution of capital, the variation of 
interest rates in different localities ought not to be so great. This variation 
of interest rates, however, is to some extent more apparent than real. A bank 
making short loans, which it can close at any time, may, by the compounding 
process, make as much profit on a given amount of capital at a lower rate of 
interest as another bank on the same amount of capital at a higher rate. 
Then it is also plain that the banks derive many advantages from the present 
system. The country banks are able to get greater profits from a given 
amount of capital loaned at home, because they have an outlet in the money 
centers for the surplus which, if kept home, would reduce interest rates there 
and accordingly lessen profits. 

There has been much advocacy of branch banks as a device for stimula- 
ting and equalizing the flow of capital from one part of the country to another. 
It is doubtful whether branch banks would accomplish what is claimed for 
them in this respect. In Canada there is a system of which branch banks 
are a prominent feature. Do these branches lower or equalize the rate of 
interest in all localities throughout the Dominion? Statistics on this point 
are very desirable. Does the branch system in Canada extend banking facil- 
ities to places of a degree of business development too insignificant to cause 
in the United States the establishment of an independent banking office? It 
is believed that, taking two places of the same business development, one 
in the Dominion and the other in the United States, the latter would ob- 
tain an independent banking office as quickly as the former would a branch 
bank. Where the demand for banking facilities is insufficient for profit, there 
will be no bank, either in the United States or in the Dominion. 

Do not the large banks of the money centers, with their following of cor- 
respondent banks, practically, under our system, perform all the functions of 
a parent bank with branches? Each of these correspondents, according to 
its responsibility, may obtain needed loans from the central banks. Why 
may not the central bank, receiving surplus capital from some correspondents 
and loaning it to others, bring about that distribution of capital which is 
alleged as the strong point of branch banks? It is believed that they may, 
and to a certain extent, do this. Under the present system all the advan- 
tages of branch banks may be potentially obtained. 

The difficulty with the system is not in this direction. It lies in the re- 
strictions that the law imposes on the use of the credit of the banks in the 
form of promissory notes. Are these restrictions necessary or not? Consid- 
ering this question in the light of the experience of the last century with a 
system of free and independent banks of only moderate individual strength, 
the answer must be that they are. If only the best types of the independent 
bank, whether National, State or private, were taken, it would be acknowl- 
edged that such institutions might be allowed to use their own judgment in 
the issue of notes. When, however, the differences in capital and in responsi- 
bility known to exist among the thousands of independent banks are reviewed, 
then it is at once seen that it would not be safe to grant the circulation priv- 
ilege in a general law alike toall. But without this privilege the banks are shorn 
of their greatest power to cause the free flow of credit and capital from one 
part of the country to the other. The Canadian system effects superior results, 
not because of its branch feature, but because of its asset currency feature. 
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INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE WORKING FORCE. 


VIL. 
Pay AS AN INCENTIVE TO EFFICENCY. 










The salaries of the various bank positions are usually fixed (subject to ap- 
proval of the board of directors) by the President and Cashier. Assuming 
these officials have served in all or nearly all the lower offices, their intimate 
knowledge of the details and requirements of each separate department wil] 
aid them materially in this very it:portant matter. 

This question is of vital importance both to the bank and its respective 
employees. A uniform scale with few changes will prove more satisfactory to 
the bank force asa whole. Continuous service in a certain line of work most 
certainly will render a clerk more valuable. A practical plan is to establish 
a minimum limit for each position, also a maximum fixed at the highest fig- 
ure the bank feels able to pay. Toward this higher salary the incumbent may 
be advanced by degrees each year. One clerk, it is true, may prove more 
efficient than’ his successor, or vice versa, but the incentive toward advance- 
ment placed before him will tend to bring forth his best endeavors. 

The duties of each position should be carefully studied, and the attendant 
salaries fixed with due regard to responsibility and importance. The bank 
clerk thoroughly capable of filling an advanced position must necessarily have 
had years of experience. In no way other than by continuous application to 
duties in posts of minor importance can he secure that knowledge of detail 
thatthe higher officesdemand. This necessity of taking what might be termed 
a preparatory course for some years, usually at a meager salary, justifies the 
bank_in paying its advanced employees a liberal wage. Promotions, as a rule, 
come slowly; circumstances often operate to retard the advancement of an 
entirely capable man until he becomes well on in middle life. He is clearly 
entitled to a salary sufficient not only for immediate needs, but enough to 
allow him to lay by something for the proverbial rainy day. 







































THE BENEFITS OF DISCIPLINE. 


Fortunate indeed is the banking house which has for its chief executive a 
man who not only possesses the necessary qualifications of the successful j 
banker, but the peculiar ability to attract, direct and control as a unit his 
entire subordinate clerical foree—in short, a master of men. 

It;devolves upon him to so arrange this force that the business of the bank 
may be carried on with the least possible friction toward the upbuilding of 
the institution. Assuming the Cashier to be the active presiding officer, it is 
of greatjimportance that his assistant should be a man of high intelligence, 









* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
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executive ability and possess a thorough knowledge of every detail of the bank- 
ing business. The most harmonious relations should exist between these offi- 
cers, and their united efforts exerted in the entire interest of the bank and its 
progression. Perhaps no question of more vital importance will come before 
the Cashier for consideration than the thorough discipline of his staff of clerks. 
His attitude towardsthem should be cordial, frank, entirely open, but always 
firm. He must insist upon promptness, accuracy and thoroughness, and en- 
deavor to teach and encourage that quality, which is often so lamentably 
lacking, known as tact. The ready ability to say or do the proper thing at 
the proper time and place, is a powerful lever in the hands of the officer or 
clerk who comes in contact with the bank’s customers. 

The Bank of England had in former days (and may still have) what was 
termed the ‘‘Attendance Book.” In this book every employee upon entering 
the bank in the morning subscribed his name. At precisely nine o’clock a 
heavy line was drawn across the page, thus showing not only who were 
prompt, but those who were late. While this tell-tale book may not be nec- 
essary in our banking-houses, the habit of reporting promptly in the morning 
at a reasonable hour is one which should be formed by every bank clerk, and 
encouraged if not demanded by the presiding officer. 

It is not an unreasonable rule to insist that the books of the various de- 
partments shall be kept constantly in balance. The well-organized bank will 
provide a sufficiently large clerical force to insure the thorough completion of 
each day’s work. 

Let each man understand fully what will be required of him, and with 
proper care his work should show few errors. 

The unpleasant duty of criticism will often devolve upon the bank officer. 
In our large banks especially, where vast numbers of checks, notes, drafts, 
etc., are handled each day, blunders will surely occur. The rush of business 
is trying to the nerves, as every banker can testify. A hasty word from the 
teller may offend an over-sensitive customer. A note improperly filed, or let- 
ter gone astray, are samples of many annoyances, which in some cases ¢all for 
a reprimand. Extreme precaution should be taken, however, lest the em- 
ployee be wrongly censured. Aclerk should never be rebuked in the presence 
of a customer, nor, if avoidable, before his fellows. Some men are so in- 
tensely sensitive that a sharp ‘‘ calling down” is to them truly distressing, 
and will work more harm than good. A mild questioning with a few well- 
chosen words of caution will usually produce best results. 


PENSIONS AND PROFIT-SHARING. 


The question of pensions and profit-sharing for the benefit of officers and 
clerks in banking institutions has presented itself within recent years. It is 
not uncommon in these days to find a man who has given thirty, forty and 
even fifty years of his life toward the upbuilding of a single bank. A cor- 
poration which has grown and thrived through the period of this man’s bus- 
iness activity, and admittedly profited through his labors, owes him a debt 
which mere gratitude poorly repays. He has reached a period in life which 
demands relaxation; like the worn-out cart-horse, he is, perhaps, no longer 
fitted to continue his daily toil. His life work is done. Most stockholders 
would gladly vote a stipend from the plump reserve fund accumulated during 
the years of this faithful officer’s service, as a testimonial of their apprecia- 
tion of his long devotedness. 
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It may be truly said the bank is almost entirely dependent upon its em- 
ployees. Officers of high intelligence and ability are required; but the de- 
gree of success which the institution attains depends largely upon the rank 
and file, tellers, bookkeepers and clerks. The stockholders and directors de- 
sire results, an increased clientage, a heavy surplus; what more natural than 
that this clerical force should be taken into partnership (figuratively speak- 
ing), and allowed a small interest in the business. There is absolutely noth- 
ing that would so encourage every individual employee to labor for the bank’s 
advancement as the knowledge that every new customer he could secure meant 
to himself pecuniary profit. 

Several large banks in this country have already instituted a pension and 
profit-sharing system, and the subject is surely worthy the careful study of 
every progressive banking intsitution. 


PROMOTION AS A STIMULANT TO ENDEAVOR. 


The bank clerk thinks by day and dreams by night of promotion. From 
the day when he takes his initial lesson in banking, this idea is ever before 
him. His ambition in this direction should ever be encouraged, for unless 
his be an exceptional case, it may be years ere his fond hopes will be realized. 
The bank runner, or messenger—sometimes wrongfully called the slave by his 
associates—truly has a hard row to hoe. His duties are many and varied, 
with no small degree of responsibility. His opportunities for learning are 
numerous, however, and the knowledge he should acquire during his incum- 
bency of this post will serve him well in advanced positions. If his duties 
are faithfully performed his promotion is certain in time, which day is likely 
to be one of the happiest in his entire banking experience. The selection of 
the messenger is a most important matter, and is not sufficiently considered 
in many institutions. The applicant for this minor situation is, in reality, 
applying also for the advanced positions of discount clerk, bookkeeper, tel- 
ler, ete., as well. It being the almost invariable rule to promote in the reg- 
ular order of service, the messenger will assuredly in time be called upon to 
accept and fulfill duties of high import to the bank. It is obvious, there- 
fore, too much precaution cannot be taken in the investigation, not alone as 
to capability, but health, disposition, willingness to learn, and lastly, but 
most important, common honesty. All possible information in connection 
with his parentage and immediate family should be secured, and the discov- 
ery of objectionable prepensities among them should preclude his acceptance. 
Defalcations are a most serious menace to our banking-houses and will never 
be unknown, but the officers who exercise the most careful judgment in the 
selection of their banking timber will usually be best served. 

When an officer or clerk severs his connection with a bank, or other cir- 
eumstances render advancément possible, the entire force ranking below the 
vacancy should be promoted. Every employee should prepare himself, to 
the best of his ability, for the duties of the office immediately above him, that 
he may be able at instant notice to step forward and carry on the work with 
little disturbance to the general order of business. Any deviation from the 
rule of promotion referred to should be seldom if ever made; it is especially 
humiliating to a clerk to be jumped by another of less experience, and such 
action is rarely justified. Unless possessed of strong determination, he will 
become soured, discouraged, and will lose interest in the fulfillment of his 
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duties. The advanced employees will view favoritism with distrust, and any 
act tending in this direction should be cautiously approached. 

To secure from the entire bank force the best service of which they are 
capable, should be the constant endeavor of the presiding officer, and a uni- 
form plan of promotions, based upon time of service, will prove more equit- 
able to the employees and most satisfactory to the management. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF INFLUENCE AND EFFICIENCY. 


The board of directors in a banking house is usually composed of men who 
have made a distinct success in their individual callings. They are called 
upon to discuss together and decide especially important questions pertain- 
ing to the management and direction of the bank. Their labors should not 
end here. It is the duty of each, as a director, to use his personal influence, 
whenever opportunity presents itself, toward securing new business. Com- 
petition is constantly increasing, and the bank having a live, active, energetic 
directorship, with competent officers, will lead in the race. Directors should, 
to the extent their time will permit, study the requirements of the corpora- 
tion with especial regard to the condition of loans and deposits, keep fully 
abreast of the times, and endeavor to foresee future monetary conditions. 
In connection with their outside business affairs they will often be enabled 
to influence capital toward their favored banking-house. Every legitimate 
opportunity in this direction should be improved. In no more fitting way can 
their intrinsic value to their bank be proven. 

The active operations of banks are conducted by men of a wide diversity 
of talents. Every man has a specialty, some particular kind of work in which 
he excels. Constant association or practice may bring this about; for exam- 
ple, the teller is rapid in movement, cool-headed; the bookkeeper accurate 
and painstaking. A glance tellsthe quick-brained discount clerk the amount 
of interest on a note. Some men are notably rapid at whatever work; their 
value may be affected by too frequent errors. Others are the plodders, but 
perhaps more valuable on account of extreme preciseness. In every depart- 
ment, from highest to the lowest position, accuracy should be the first aim. 
In the matter uf securing new business accounts, while it is wholly commend- 
able ina clerk, it should under no circumstances become mandatory. He is 
engaged for a specific purpose; to fulfill his duties in the practical workings 
of the bank requires his thorough attention. 

Influence and efficiency are requisites which will be found in every suc- 
cessful bank; the former, however, seems to be the prerogative of the share- 
holders and directors, although every attache of the institution should be able 
to attract business in some degree. Efficiency is not only needed but de- 
manded in every department, and the progressive banking-house will insist 
upon a high standard. 


WORKING PLANS OF THE BANK. 


To the outside observer the operations of banking do not suggest an espe- 
cially laborious business. None bui the experienced who have ‘‘ gone through 
the mill” realize the vastness of detail which the term implies. The progres- 
sive banker is ever studying new methods, and often devising original schemes 
for lessening labor and time required in the daily transaction of business. 
Modern ledgers, doing away with journals, ingeniously ruled and headed dis- 
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count and collection registers, bill books, etc., with scores of printed forms, 
have been called into service as time-savers. Banks throughout the country 
employ many and varied systems in the keeping of accounts. There are many 
ways of getting at the same general result, but the shortest and most simple 
methods are constantly being sought. 

Although some banks do not balance their books daily to the last cent, it 
is a custom which prevails in many banks and should in all. With perfect 
system this is easier than to approximately balance with a poor system. To 
illustrate, we will assume each clerk knows precisely what work he is ex- 
pected to perform; errors occurring in that work may be charged to him ina 
manner later described. Much labor in checking for diiferences may be saved 
by the adoption of a block system, that is, balancing in sections in the course 
of the day. It requires but a few moments of time for a single clerk to try 
the balance of the cash items which come in the mail. If the entire force take 
their portion of checks and enter them promptly, the aggregate totals of deb- 
its and credits may be quickly gathered. For banks doing a large out-of-town 
business this is especially desirable, as it divides the labor of checking prac- 
tically in half. It is much more difficult to balance a section later in the day, 
after individual deposits begin to arrive, although many are able to do even 
this. An excellent custom is to keep a record of the various cash differences, 
and to which particular clerk they are chargeable. Therivalry to keep from 
being thus black-listed will work to the mutual advantage of all. To go 
farther, the bank may, to promote care and accuracy among the employees, 
offer small cash prizes to those whose work shows to the best advantage at 
the close of each year. The several departments, which in small banks are 
presided over by a few clerks, require to be divided and sub-divided in our 
large banking-houses; hence working systems vary. In the larger banks one 
or more extra or utility men may be employed to excellent advantage. They 
should be competent to take any position temporarily, as in case of sickness 
or the vacation period. Every bank, large or small, should have a stock- 
keeper whose duty is to keep on hand the necessary stationery, books, forms, 
writing materials, etc. It is a wise plan to buy all supplies in large quanti- 
ties, thereby giving books plenty of time to season, also securing greatly re- 
duced prices. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SECURING THE BEST SERVICE FROM OFFI- 
CERS AND EMPLOYEES. 


In the steady growth and upbuilding of the bank, officers and employees 
should take the keenest interest. Neither personal ambition nor petty dif- 
ferences should be allowed to check or retard in the slightest degree the 
progress and development of the institution. While the subject of discipline 
should constantly be borne in mind by the controlling officers, it may be, and 
undoubtedly in some banks is, carried to an extreme. The confidence of 
every employee from highest to lowest should be sought and encouraged. A 
kindly interest in the private life of a clerk will often stimulate a desire to 
please. Labor-saving plans are always welcomed by progressive bank mana- 
gers. Officers as well as clerks should remember they are never too old to 
learn, and should not reject opportunities. Very much good may result from 
a careful analysis of the various ideas held by clerks in connection with their 
especial duties. Itis a significant fact that promptness, thorough attention to 
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details, courteous treatment of customers, and the general good conduct of 
the working force, depend largely upon the good or bad example placed be- 
fore them by the officers in control. Ifthe Cashier be slack in business meth- 
ods, affect surliness, profanity, or have other objectionable habits, they are 
likely to be imitated to a considerable degree. Officers should at all times 
deport themseives in a manner they would wish their employees to copy. In 
the division of departments it is often difficult to equalize the amount of 
labor among the various workers. Every clerk should impress himself with 
the idea that the bank is no place for thesluggard. Heshould improve every 
spare moment during banking hours and never hesitate to take up work out- 
side his own department when time and opportunity permit. This custom 
will, moreover, aid materially to prevent him from gettingin a ‘‘rut.” The 
continuous daily grind of routine work will in time tend to dull the percep- 
tions and cause rustiness, against which he must constantly be on his guard. 
Every bank should have a library, not necessarily large, but a few of the 
best books and periodicals upon the subject of banking, selected from the 
many excellent ones now published. The careful perusal of articles bearing 
upon the practical questions of banking should be freely indulged in by offi- 
cers and employees. Some Cashiers practice an excellent plan of marking 
magazine articles, or others which are especially trite, and handing them to 
the employee whom they consider would be most benefited by study and con- 
sideration. The average employee sees but little of the officers in charge out- 
side the bank. The general good fellowship of the clerical force and good 
will toward their superiors may be strengthened and maintained by occa- 
sional social gatherings. The action of the American Bankers’ Association 
toward the organization of the American Institute of Bank Clerks, together 
with a substantial appropriation, gives promise of good results, especially in 
banking communities where a large number of bank men may be brought 
together for the discussion and debate of practical banking problems. This 
subject should appeal to every energetic, ambitious bank clerk, and from the 
organization of local chapters much benefit should accrue to the members. 


RELATIONS OF CLERKS WITH EACH OTHER AND WITH THE PUBLIC. 


It is assumed that all bank clerks are gentlemen, and will conduct them- 
selves in a becoming manner. They should take pride in the fact that they are 
connected with so prominent an institution, and under no circumstances ut- 
ter a word in public that might be construed as a criticism upon the manage- 
ment of their bank or any of its attachés. Avoid loud talking, lounging, or 
reading a newspaper between the opening and closing hours of the bank. 
These small things often attract the attention of customers, who may not be 
favorably impressed. Employees should endeavor to convince themselves 
that the success of the bank depends to a degree upon their individual ef- 
forts, and toward that end treat every customer with whom they may be 
brought in contact with the utmost respect. Be courteous, even tempered 
and obliging; these qualifications, together with capability and industry, will 
insure the approval of superior officers. Through constant association with 
each other, year after year, the employees become much like a family, and 
should be a happy one. Each learns the pecviiarities of the others, virtues 
and faults alike. For their own happiness and good of the bank, it devolves 
upon each to treat his fellows according to the golden rule. Differences of 
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opinion on various matters should not prevent entire good fellowship to ex- 
ist between all; good nature rather than crabbedness should prevail, and 
much harmless fun may be indulged in, although it should not be introduced 
during business hours. 
Mutual helpfulness will, if practiced indiscriminately, shorten the day’s 
work for all and materially promote a kindly feeling among the working force, 
While there are many things the bank clerk should master, one of vast im- 
portance is self-control. He will be brought in contact with customers of the 
‘bank, possessors of a variety of temperament. Amid the rush of business, 
although he be called upon to perform seemingly an impossible number of 
duties, he nust present to each an unruffled exterior, not only toward cus- 
tomers, but every caller at the bank is a prospective depositor and is entitled 
to courteous treatment and careful consideration. Impressions, favorable of 
the bank or otherwise, are often gained through the attention or indifference 
on the part of clerks toward a business caller. Make the bank’s business your 
own. Labor for its upbuilding at all times with all the talent and strength 
which you possess, Give your zealous attention to the multitudinous details 
of your position, humble though it may be. Aim high. Do not be content 
with a subordinate post, but resolve to reach the topmost round in your most 
honorable profession. Let patience, perseverance and determination be your 
watchword, while you listen for the perhaps distant, but certain call, come 
up higher ! UNCLE LEw. 








Wrone Man Got THE Drart.—*‘ WhenI was banking in Sullivan, Ind., some 
years ago,” said M. B. Wilson, President of the Capital National Bank, ‘‘I had a 
singular experience. I always locate my stories on the banks of the Wabash, so 
that people can tell whether I am ‘stretching it’ or not. One day a rustic-looking 
fellow came into the bank and handed me a draft on New York, made out, we will 
say, to John Bell. I was not exactly certain that I knew the man, but his appearance 
was in his favor, and I cashed the draft. He could not write, so I had him make his 
mark, The draft was forwarded to New York for collection, and in about a week 
or ten days it came back to us with the statement that the indorsement on the back 
was a forgery. The letter from the New York bank that accompanied the draft 
said, ‘ Jobn Bell, the man for whom this draft was intended, is a travelling repre- 
sentative for a local patent medicine house, and, while he admits that he was in the 
town of Sullivan on the day the draft was cashed, he declares that he did not get 
the money. Bell further says that he can read and write very well.’ 

‘*T sent for the farmer, whose name was John Bell also, to come to the bank,” 
continued Mr. Wilson, ‘‘and when he came I showed him the draft and the letter 
from the New York bank, and asked him how it came about that he cashed that 
draft, which was intended for another man of the same name. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I'll 
tell you how it was. There was a feller in our neighborhood a couple of weeks ago 
selling tickets in a lottery for a dollar apiece, and I bought one of them tickets. 
When I came to town the other day I went tothe post office to get my mail and they 
handed me a letter with that here draft in it. I jest supposed it was returns from 
my lottery ticket, and so I brought the draft to you and got the money on it.’ 

I could tell by the old man’s face and manner that he was telling the truth, and 
I took his note for the amount of the draft, which he had spent in the meantime, and 
fixed the matter up that way. He paid the note too, eventually.”—Jndianapolis 
Journal. | 











THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE CLERK—HIS TRAINING 
AND DUTIES. 





[Address by George H. Kretz (National Park Bank of New York) before New York Chap- 
ter American Institute of Bank Clerks, October 10, 1901.] 


Until recently the foreign exchange business in the United States was in 
the hands of private bankers, while the banks were usually content with a 
connection in London, but many of them to the present day have not made 
even this modest beginning in international banking. Some large National 
banks, however, especially in New York and Chicago, have during the past 
few years maintained thoroughly-equipped foreign exchange departments, 
under the guidance and responsibility of managers; others buy and sell ex- 
change on Europe in a half-hearted manner when they think they owe it to 
the convenience of a valued client to go out of their way and, possibly, to 
lose something in consideration of his otherwise profitable account. These 
latter probably look upon this business as an unavoidable evil; but unless 
all indications are deceiving, this evil, if such it is, is likely to grow apace 
with our international commerce and the increasing arbitrage in stocks and 
bonds. Among other things, the listing of foreign securities on the New York 
Stock Exchange is only a question of time; the banks will also find that de- 
positors expect from them facilities for the transaction of all their financial 
business, whether arising from manufacturing, importing, exporting, trading 
on the various exchanges, or from whatever other legitimate enterprises. All 
this will complicate the present rather simple dealings of the banks; the offi- 
cers will have to be posted on an ever-increasing list of values; the proposi- 
tions submitted to them will be greater in number and in variety, presenting 
altogether new problems to be solved. Inexperienced exporters and import- 
ers seek advice and information at their bank, especially now that new terri- 
tories are being invaded by American commerce; what they do not know 
about them they expect their bank’s foreign department to tell them, espe- 
cially as to the credit that may be given and the forms of documents. This 
tendency not only to diversify a bank’s business but to change its local, or at 
best national, color to an international, even cosmopolitan character, creates 
new responsibilities and more work; it means more investigations, more cor- 
respondence, more interviews, requiring expert knowledge on widely-differ- 
ing specialties, which cannot be found united in one person. Even if it were, 
the few officers could not personally attend to the large number of matters to 
be decided authoritatively; from these conditions will result the organization 
of new departments and the appointment of managers for the same. The 
time has gone when any leading position could be given to an amateur with 
the idea that he would ‘‘ work himself into it;” this may have done fairly 
well in the past when the margins of profit were large enough to mean only 
lessened revenue as a result of blunders; but in these days of close calcula- 
tions, with small fractions and Very large sums, every error counts heavily, 
because it does not require much to wipe out the profit entirely and cause a 
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loss; for the error of a fraction is multiplied with such a big figure that the 
result looks terrible to the poor sinner when he finds out what he did. 

Not to commit errors, therefore, is important, but it is only a negative 
quality to which must be added positive knowledge of the business and con- 
stant study of every advantage possible to take. An audience of bank clerks 
will, of course, know that unfair advantages are not considered among the 
possible ones. 

Among the operations of a bank which must be conducted with skill and 
experience the foreign exchange department is a good example. A thoroughly 
competent manager is absolutely necessary; he alone, however, is not the de- 
partment; as the best general cannot win battles with worthless soldiers, he 
cannot turn his ability to profit for the bank if the clerks under him do not 
do their work properly. 

Your chairman has suggested to me that the chapter would be interested 
to know something about the foreign exchange clerk’s work. I have no doubt 
that there are in this audience many who, ere the winter is over, will have 
taken the floor, as I occupy it now; it will be those who in the meantime 
will have found out for themselves the meaning of such a suggestion from 
the chairman. 

The larger the department the more specialized the work will be; this 
affords opportunities to start well-educated and ambitious youths at the bot- 
tom where they can do no great damage, while in a small department, of say 
from two to three clerks besides the manager, it is more difficult to place an 
entire novice, because as there is not enough office boy’s work he must assist 
with the more important duties, which increases his opportunities for mis- 
chief; on the other hand his chances for learning are better where the sub- 
ordinate work is not sufficient to employ his whole time and where, under 
proper surveillance, he is called upon to do other things than copy letters 
and lick stamps. Of as great influence on his future success as the office into 
which he is put, is the training he had at school, and if his education has not 
been a liberal one, it would in most cases be best for him not to try his luck 
in the foreign exchange department; without a good command of three or 
four languages he will always be seriously handicapped, and unless he ac- 
quires this knowledge he cannot advance very far in this line of work. 

The majority of the managers and clerks in these departments, in New 
York as well as in Chicago, are Germans. Whyisthis? The answer to this 
question will cover the greater part of the first half of my subject—the train- 
ing of the foreign exchange clerk. The young German, unless his parents 
live in abject poverty, remains at school at least till his seventeenth year, and 
those whose parents by any sacrifice can afford it, continue there till their 
nineteenth or twentieth year. Between the ages of sixteen and seventeen 
years those who visited any but the free public schools undergo the examina- 
tion for the one year service in the army; they must pass in two languages 
besides their own, in geography, mathematics in its various branches, uni- 
versal history and other school studies, to get their certificate entitling them 
to serve one year in the army, instead of from two to three years, which is 
the time for those who do not come up to this standard of learning. With- 
out this certificate it is next to impossible for a young man to be admitted 
into any business office in Germany, and the banks go even further, by re- 
quiring that their employees must have absolved the first class in high school, 
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which can only be accomplished by continuing the studies for from four to 
five years after passing for the one year service. Among the things bearing 
directly on his future office work the German boy by the age of about sixteen 
has learned and extensively practiced the following: 

(1) Languages, ancient and modern. 

(2) Geography, commercial, historical and natural. 

(3) Keeping accounts and accounts current in two currencies, with fixed 
and with variable interest. 7 

(4) Caleulating foreign currencies and arbitraging in every conceivable 
direction. 

When he is through with school and chooses business as a career, he is ap- 
prenticed for three years to a merchant or banker in high standing, receiving 
nothing for his services, the tuition being considered a fair equivalent; for- 
merly the apprentice had to pay the employer. The merchants fully live up 
to the duty of giving the young men thorough instruction and consider it an 
honor to have the reputation that their office is a good school; should, how- 
ever, some one try to let him do only what he is best adapted for, getting all 
the work out of him he can without teaching him, the boy, through father or 
guardian, has the right of redress and, unless matters are mended, to appren- 
tice himself elsewhere; the disgrace attached to such a complairt being found 
justified is an effective check on any temptation to abuse the apprentices’ 
working power at the expense of their training. The law also provides that 
they must be allowed enough free time to visit business colleges, which are 
public institutions, not enterprises of private speculation. 

From this it will be seen that the German apprentice without salary is 
better paid than the American office boy receiving $1.50 to $5 a week with no 
one responsible that he learns anything, and if ambitious, spending large 
sums for business colleges or private teachers. 

When the apprenticeship is over, the young man usually serves his one 
year in the army, after which his travellings begin, lasting about tiil his thir- 
tieth year; then he returns home, having in the meantime worked in several 
countries, learned their ways and, building on his school studies, perfected 
himseif in their languages. But not all return home; many make good berths 
for themselves in all parts of the globe; among these are our foreign exchange 
managers, and still more successful are many who started their own firms as 
international bankers, exporters orimporters. These branches of commercial 
life require a training which our public schools do not give and which can 
never be caught up with afterwards. The men in chargé of the educational 
department of our institute betray a very low opinion of the accomplishments 
of at least a part of the members by providing for instruction in spelling and in 
English grammar. If there should be any bank clerks lacking such elementary 
education, they need not long for an appointment in the foreign exchange de- 
partment; the first year or two they may not feel the disadvantage, but as 
_ they are passed by in every promotion, they will wish to have served their 
time where it would count for something. 


THINGS THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE CLERK Must LEARN AND UNLEARN. 


So much for the preparatory training at school. We will now see what the 
beginner, either fresh from school or from some other department of the 
bank, will do first in our department, assuming him to be about seventeen to 
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nineteen years old. If he is promoted from some other position in the bank, 
he must unlearn many things; most important of these is the use of a rubber 
stamp for a signature or an endorsement; this will absolutely not pass mus- 
ter outside the United States, Cuba and Mexico excepted; the signature must 
not only be handwritten, but given by an authorized officer of the bank. In 
comparing endorsements on English drafts with the face, the young man 
must scrutinize every letter to detect the slightest difference, but if any pre- 
fix or suffix like Mrs., Miss, Reverend, or M. D. is used by the endorser, it is 
irregular, although the face may contain it, and English banks will compla- 
cently return such items. He must unlearn to write a letter on note size pa- 
per; only letter size is considered polite, whether two lines or two pages are 
used; considering the nuisance the small sheets are in filing it would be a 
good thing to abandon them for domestic correspondence. He must never 
write a reply at the bottom of an inquiry and fire it back to the sender, un- 
less the latter provided a special form to be filled out; such a proceeding is 
considered rude and impertinent to the highest degree; ranking close behind 
this is the sending of any document, like a receipt for instance, without afew 
accompanying lines, or to leave any letter with inclosure or information with- 
out acknowledgment. Aside from politeness, it is best for the sender to write 
a few lines in reference to any document he sends out; he will then have a 
record in his letter-copy-book. The young man will soon learn that banking 
hours are from ten to three, with a good many more thrown into the bargain 
at both ends. If he knows how to copy letters, he must get accustomed to 
make two copies of each, one for the book, the second to be forwarded by the 
next steamer; for in our department everything is done twice in view of the 
possibility of accidents to mail steamers; all drafts bought and sold, all ship- 
ping documents and receipts, must be in original and duplicate. Under the 
direction of an experienced clerk the youngster learns to separate the docu- 
ments, to compare them carefully and pin them together as they belong. 
Exporters often get their bills of lading signed so late that they bundle their 
papers together in any shape and rush them into the bank at five o’clock or 
later; in this haste they occasionally get mixed, and it takes close attention 
to straighten them out, to watch the signatures as well as the endorsements, 
to see whether the necessary instructions about the delivery of the shipping 
documents are properly given. If everything is in order, these drafts, with 
the complete sets of documents, are remitted according to the manager’s di- 
rection; the accompanying letters are on forms printed in copying ink; fill- 
ing these out is the beginner’s first lesson in correspondence, but before he 
does this he enters the remittances in a record with consecutive numbers; 
this number he writes on the face of the draft, using the largest blank space 
he can find there, and identifies the number by the bank’s stamp. As every 
banker through whose hands the bill passes puts his number on it, the usual 
shape for the stamp is an oval or a square formed by the lettering, leaving a 
blank space inside into which the number is written; by this method of en- 
circling it with the name no doubt can arise as to the identity. The record 
shows of whom the draft was bought, its date, amount, sight, drawer and en- 
dorsers, drawee and price paid for it. Should it give occasion to cable the 
sender, the collecting bank would only give its number; for instance, 21,521 
refused acceptance. 
No genius is needed to keep the record, but a careful worker, as no end of 
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confusion can arise by not having the number on the draft agree with the 
book. Such a mistake, if it does happen, should be detected not later than 
the next morning, as we shall see presently. 

Most of the work so far mentioned is, by its nature, done in the afternoon, 
after the exporters have delivered their exchange; a good many foreign items 
are received in the morning mail and must be gotten out of the way as quickly 
as possible to clean the desks for the business of the importer, who begins at 
about half-past nine to send in his orders. The mail items, with few excep- 
tions, are from banks or firms having accounts; if the papers are in order they 
are entered in the record and, instead of being paid for by check as in the 
ease of sellers who keep their accounts elsewhere, the dollar equivalent is 
credited. Large amounts are usually sold beforehand by telegraph, small 
sums are sent to be credited at the market rate. We keep our own books, 
the head bookkeeper of the bank has only ‘‘foreign exchange account,” to 
which are debited our purchases and credited our sales; hence we give him 
aticket: 

‘‘Charge foreign exchange acct. $485.25, £100 at 4.854; credit First Na- 
tional Bank,” and advise this credit from our department. Making these 
tickets, which implies the conversion of the foreign currency into dollars, is 
a good practice; of course they are carefully checked before they leave the 
department; in fact, nothing gets outside our room that has not been closely 
examined and initialed in attest thereof. 

As soon as the first order comes in, our new help, if he writes a fair hand, — 
will get a draft to make out; if it happens to be a check on France, he meets — 
his first stumbling block if he does not know how to spell French figures; if 
he knows French it will probably be a novel experience for him that the date 
must be written in full, including the number of the day; ciphers will not 
do. Having written the exchange, he gets some more practice in figuring by 
making the bill; he will have the pleasant sensation of dividing a nice large 
sum of frances by some such figure as 5.18 or 5.1934, but to defer this pleasure 
he will probably first multiply, because sterlings are multiplied, and he did 
not think. The result will look queer, but asa drill in multiplication the ex- 
ercise was useful, still more as a warning not to work mechanically. The 
figuring with common fractions must be assiduously practised by our young 
man; their conversion into decimals consumes the time that should be suf- 
ficient to get the result in a direct way; we have no time to lose with cum- 
bersome methods. Next he may get an order on Berlin; if it is for a check, 
he must know the words ‘‘from our credit ’’ must go on or it costs more rev- 
enue on the other side; in figuring out the bill he must not forget to divide 
the result by four, because German exchange is quoted for each four marks, 
{fhe knows no short cuts for converting sterling into dollars and vice versa, 
his Anglomania will be nipped in the bud, and like many wiser heads he will 
wonder why Great Britain does not adopt the decimal system. He will soon 
learn, however, that the right way to figure sterling is easier than the wrong 
way. 

The easiest way for all currencies is the use of conversion tables, but a 
conscientious superior will not allow a clerk to use these before he is thor- 
oughly familiar with all the calculations. When he thinks he knows it all, 
somebody, instead of ordering a certain amount in foreign money, will want 
to remit the equivalent of $19,385.65 to Paris; if the young man has his un- 
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lucky day the manager will fix the rate at 5.18} less 3-32 per cent.; mopping 
of the brow will not help him to find how many dollars are to be converted 
into francs, but if he did such examples at school he will smile and ask for 
something harder. The point is he must be quick and accurate; these caleu- 
lations must be done during rush hours with a number of customers’ boys 
clamoring for their exchange; the smaller the boy the bigger the clamor, 
By about three o’clock the tide of orders begins to ebb away, but new work 
is at hand. Repetition is the mother of study; the future manager may ru- 
minate his day’s work by turning back to the first draft he wrote out, and ad- 
vising each one with all its details to the respective drawee; for this printed 
forms are used, If he does not look sharp to get through with this work he 
will be crowded by the deliveries of exchange bought, all of which must be 
prepared for the signature of an authorized officer; the advices of the drafts 
must likewise be so signed, not by aclerk. As the result of the day’s busi- 
ness can be surveyed toward evening, the manager may find a few arbitrages 
profitable, but the beginner will not be asked to figure these; money will be 
transferred from one European place to another, or to two or three others; 
the advices and entries must be made, the amounts figured into dollars and 
into each of the foreign currencies concerned; for instance, franes and marks 
into pounds. After the letters are all copied, the documents properly pinned 
together and the envelopes ready, the mail is made up, one reads off the in- 
closures from the letter, while the other compares the endorsement and then 
shoves the item into the envelope. We have many letters costing from one 
to two dollars postage each, which is am indication of the mass of paper to be 
handled. Ona heavy mail day, in winter three to four times a week, the 
last letter is sealed and stamped long after eight o’clock, sometimes near ten 
o’clock; the day’s work is done. The next morning a clerk of a higher posi- 
tion than the one described enters from the stubs the drafts of the preceding 
day on the accounts of the crawees, putting down both currencies, then he 
takes the copy-book from which he gets the remittances with their numbers, 
amounts in foreign currency and how drawn; every advice of drafts is com- 
pared with the entry on the account; from the record the dollar values of the 
remittances are obtained; in doing this the numbers in the record are com- 
pared with those in the account current book; as the remittances are num- 
bered from the record, w’ ile the advice letter is listed from the items direct, 
and the entries in the account current book are made from the press copy, 
this comparison of the number between that book and the record is a perfect 
check, to which I referred in saying that a mistake in the nun:ber must be 
discovered not later than the next morning. Meanwhile the bills paid the 
day before have been returned by the paying teller, and for precaution’s sake 
are ticked off with the record, which is the third check on them, and the sec- 
ond on the record, the first being had when taking from it the dollar amounts 
for the account current book. By vhese checkings we know that every bill 
of exchange delivered and paid fo» £ nd its way into the proper envelope. 

Collections are treated similar , » exchange bought, except that they have 
a record to themselves with a separate series of numbers and are not credited 
till payment is reported. 

Trial balances are regularly made and our total reconciled with the head 
bookkeeper’s ‘‘ foreign exchange account; ” our accounts are reconciled in 
accordance with accounts current received from our correspondents, the items 
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which had not reached them when they made their statement being carried 
forward to new account. Every six months the profit and loss account is 
made up. The bookkeeping shows two currencies on each account; if dur- 
ing the period to be closed there were many fluctuations in the rate of inter- 
est, there is a good deal of figuring to be done. 

Time is almost always scarce, therefore printed forms are used as much as 
possible for the correspondence, but there are many letters which fit no form, 
such as propositions of certain dealings with the reasons for their advisabil- 
ity; replies to suggestions from correspondents, explanations of certain phases 
of the market, and numerous other topics. As this correspondence requires 
a pretty good knowledge of existing conditions, it is only attended to by a 
clerk with years of experience. 

It is a great help to a foreign exchange clerk to have been with an export 
house and to have made up foreign invoices, shipped all kinds of goods to as 
many countries as possible; such an experience is invaluable to him in deter- 
_ aing whether the bills of exchange tendered with documents are a good de- 
livery or not; it also enables him to give the customers the advice which is 
always being asked by the constantly increasing number of new exporters. 

The foreign exchange clerk should keep himself informed of the doings in 
other countries, not by reading the meagre and often inaccurate news in his 
home paper, but he must get information from original sources; it is only 
right that the department pay the subscriptions to a few leading foreign 
dailies and periodicals. Changes in European revenue rates, for instance, 
have a direct interest for the department, also minute reports from the vari- 
ous bourses, large banks and stock companies. There is no time to learn the 
spelling and grammar of English or other languages; this knowledge should 
have been acquired before entering the department. The studies to be pur- 
sued must bein the line of international commerce, foreign customs and usages, 
geography, monetary conditions, etc. Personal acquaintance with foreigners 
is to be cultivated ; the names of the large bankers of the world, also those of 
drawees everywhere, and their standing, should become as familiar and are 
as important as the corresponding information regarding the American party 
to the deal. 

If the American Institute of Bank Clerks wants to educate foreign ex- 
change clerks let it add to its programme courses in foreign languages, lec- 
tures on foreign countries and people, their business and banking methods, 
modes of transportation, products and imports; these and kindred subjects 
will all be helpful, yet nothing can compare with one’s own direct experience 
in the countries one deals with; therefore, let us all take a trip around the 
world together. 

















NEW JAPANESE Bonp IssuE.—The Japanese Treasury recently announced 
the issue of bonds to the amount of 16,500,000 yen. Of this sum 8,000,000 
yen will be devoted to the redemption of other bonds, while the remainder 
will be utilized in defraying the cost of the Chinese expedition. 
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LACK OF INTEREST SHOWN IN ITS WORK BY REPRESENTATIVE BANKERS. 





At the convention held in Milwaukee last month, a total membership of 
5,500 was reported. 

This gain in membership shows that the association has made consider- 
able progress at a period when the organization of new banks and the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country have been greater than ever before. From 
March 14, 1900, to September 30, 1901, the number of National banks organ- 
ized was 715; what the gain has been in the number of other banks it is 
impossible accurately to determine. It will be interesting to compare the 
number of members in each State for a series of years with the banks re- 
ported in active operation. To find this information one must look elsewhere 
than in the published Proceedings, for that volume contains no compiled sta- 
tistics. From the most reliable sources, however, the following facts are ob- 
tained in reference to the comparative membership of the association for each 
year from 1896 to 1900. 


RECAPITULATION. 


——1896——_ ——1897-—— ——-1898—— ——-1899-——— -——1900—~ 
Mem- em- em- Mem- Mem- 
Banks. bers. Banks. bers. Banks. bers. Banks. bers. Banks. bers. 


New England States. 1,824 222 1,812 289 «=1,310 303 =1,385 339 =: 1,324 392 


Eastern States........ 2,329 754 = 2,824 950 2,828 1,014 2,783 1.125 2,675 1,260 
Southern States...... 2,002 361 2,028 450 2,086 534 2,189 605 2,419 789 
Middle States......... 5,095 683 5,109 $29 5,198 1,076 5,490 1,888 5,854 1,645 
Western States....... 1,752 1386 =: 1,681 220 = =1,557 311 1,778 379 =: 11,849 514 
Pacific States......... 619 100 599 145 602 177 649 207 640 264 

Total.....cccscccee 138,121 2,256 13,048 2,983 13,076 3,415 14,274 3,993 14,761 4,864 


If this table were brought up to date, it would probably show something 
over 15,000 banks and a membership somewhat in excess of 5,000, or about 
one-third. While the number of members can be determined exactly, the 
number of banks can not. It is doubtless true that there are nearly 17,000 
banks and bankers eligible to membership in the American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation, so that those who belong represent considerably less than one-third of 
the whole number available for membership. 

The fact that so many institutions neglect to become members indicates 
that although the practical benefits of belonging to the organization may be 
great, either they are not sufficiently so to be generally regarded as an equiv- 
alent for the moderate amount required as annual dues, or their real worth is 
not rendered sufficiently obvious by those who manage the association. If 
there were not grave doubts in the minds of bankers as to the value of the 
association, it seems probable that the membership would not be confined to 
less than one-third of the banks and banking houses of the United States. 

It is usual to disregard the important fact that more than two-thirds of the 
banks which are eligible to membership do not join the association. It is acom- 
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mon boast made at the annual conventions for the edification of the press and 
the public, that the distinguished assembly represents so many hundred millions 
of capital and so many hundred millions of deposits, but nothing is said as to 
the comparatively small proportion of the banking capital and wealth of the 
country that is represented by the membership of the association. 

Why is it that the association appeals only to a minority of the banking 
institutions of the country? This is a necessary question to be asked by those 
who have the welfare of the association at heart, and also an interesting one 
to the outside observer who merely seeks to learn the reasons of a rather un- 
usual phenomenon. Here is an institution founded by bankers, to encourage 
mutual efforts for the advantage of the whole banking business, or, as the 
constitution reads, ‘‘to promote the general welfare and usefulness of banks 
and banking institutions, and to secure uniformity of action, together with 
the practical benefits to be derived from personal acquaintance and from the 
discussion of subjects of importance to the banking and commercial interests 
of the country.” It would be thought that every bank in the United States 
and dependencies, from the largest to the smallest, would desire to participate 
in advancing a cause of such interest to all and to share in the benefits which 
naturally must be distributed among all. For it is plain that whatever bene- 
fits the association confers are conferred to some extent at least on all banks, 
whether they are members of the association or not. Take, for instance, the 
protective feature by which war is continually waged on bank robbers and 
swindlers. Every one of these prosecuted and punished confers a benefit on 
every institution liable to their depredations. It is the same with the settle- 
ment and improvement of methods and customs in banking and of banking 
laws, growing out of the operations of the association. 

These results of associated action, the value of which becomes gradually 
evident as the association grows older, cannot be confined to the members 
who bear the burden and expense by paying dues and sending intelligent 
delegates to the conventions. It follows therefore that there are over two- 
thirds of the banks and banking offices of the country that are content to 
avail themselves of such improvements and ameliorations as the association 
provides, without any expense to themselves, preferring to save the few dol- 
lars in dues required to make them members of the association, and to occupy 
a position of eleemosynary dependence upon a minority of those engaged in 
the same business with themselves. It is not to be believed that so large a 
proportion of the bankers of the country are willing to accept charity. 

The fact is that while the benefits conferred by the association are tangible 
enough to those who investigate the matter, they are not obvious to those who 
only casually direct their minds to the subject. When a tax is removed or when 
uniform laws are enacted tending to lessen business complications and aid in 
the collection of debts, people are apt to overlook the effort that produced 
these results, and ascribe them to chance or to the logic of events. They accept 
these benefits as if they came by nature like the rain and the sunlight. The 
operations of the association are not analogous to those of a bank, where div- 
idends are declared at regular intervals, and doubtless some bankers become 
so absorbed in their business that they become oblivious, and even blind, to 
the advantages which are not reducible to a certain per cent. on a certain 
capital declared by a board of directors. Neither does the association, like a 
clearing-house, extend to any bank any immediate or palpable convenience 
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in carrying on its daily business. Like the American Bankers’ Association a, 
clearing-house association offers no regular dividends, but unlike it it confers 
a daily convenience in facilitating business. Some clearing-house associations 
grow rich by the contributions of their members and the gradual increase of 
the property which it may purchase as necessary to its operations. But this 
may happen with the American Bankers’ Association when the surplus of 
dues over expenses may enable it to put up a building of its own. But such 
accumulation of property is a mere side issue, and is no proper function of 
such an institution as the American Bankers’ Association or of a clearing- 
house. 

It is evident that the majority of the banks and bankers of the country do 
not join the association, because they are not properly made aware of the 
advantage to all the banks in maintaining such an organization. 

It is probably true that a majority of the banks of large capital in the more 
important monetary centers are members of the association, but these insti- 
tutions belong to it ina sort of perfunctory manner; they do not as a rule 
manifest any very great enthusiasm in its support or in its extension. This 
attitude of indifference on the part of the majority of the larger central banks 
has its influence on all their correspondents and affiliated institutions of all 
kinds. The dues required of a large institution are to it so small an item of 
expense that they are handed out, year after year, from mere force of habit, 
and without care whether any return is received or not. When, however, 
the question of joining the association comes up before the managers of a 
struggling new venture in banking, it takes the form—will our joining this 
association do us any good? If not, we cannot yet afford what seems to be 
regarded as of little real importance save perhaps in a social way. Some will 
also go further and reason that the benefits, if any, of the association will 
necessarily be shared in by all the banks, whether members or not, and will 
therefore consider it the part of wisdom to save their money and refuse to join. 

No doubt many of the smaller institutions consult their correspondents as 
to the advisability of joining the American Bankers’ Association, and in many 
cases they become aware of the genuine apathy and indifference of very many 
of the more important financial institutions of the country, and are thereby 
discouraged from joining. 


SOME REASONS FOR THE LACK OF INTEREST. 


The fact that the American Bankers’ Association fails to include in its 
membership so large a proportion of the material eligible to such membership 
is a very noticeable fact, and explainable only on the ground that the work 
done by the association does not seem of paramount importance to the bank- 
ing interests of the country. Another significant fact is that the governing 
body of the association, the executive council, is not, as a rule, composed 
throughout, as it should be, of the men who are really the most influential in 
banking circles throughout the United States. In fact, any disinterested per- 
son looking through the names of the executive council for the last ten or 
twelve years cannot fail to observe the conspicuous absence of the names of 
most of the bankers most influential and prominent in all the great money 
centers ofjthe country. Of course, there must be some distribution of the dig- 
nities of the executive council according to the membership of the associa- 
tion; but even allowing for this, there is a dearth of really prominent bank- 
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ers in the council, although no doubt it renders that body more easily con- 
trolled by the few who do take sufficient interest to be elected to it. One 
disposed to be critical might assert that the general tendeucy under the pres- 
ent system would seem to be in the direction of selecting a management dis- 
tinguished by its respectable mediocrity. But, on the other hand, this very 
policy, if it is a policy, should endear the association to the great body of 
small bank managers, and tend to increase the membership, for it reveals the 
fact that by becoming a member of the association and attending conventions 
as a delegate, a banker has a short cut to fame and eminence, of which he 
may without too much trouble avail himself. 

A member of the executive council, while not of the very greatest official 
or social importance, nevertheless enjoys considerable dignity and privilege 
during his three years’incumbency. To the head of a great bank, already 
well known and sought after in financial and social circles, the office means 
no more than he has already been accustomed to, but to a delegate from some 
local bank in some out-of-the-way country town, or even in some city of 
greater importance, the election to the executive council may introduce him 
to acquaintances he would find it impossible to make in any other way. 

The method by which the council is elected, at the conventions, is desti- 
tute of any rational plan for the selection of the best men out of the whole 
membership of the association. The present system practically narrows the 
selection of ten members of the council each year to those who happen to be 
present at the convention. Assuming the whole membership to be five thous- 
and, there are seldom more than five hundred of these members represented 
by delegates, and frequently a much smaller number. This reduces the eli- 
gible men to one-tenth of the membership. Of the five hundred delegates 
probably one-half come from the vicinity of the place in which the conven- 
tion isheld. This preponderance of local delegates explains the inequality 
which appears in the composition of the council. For instance, after the con- 
ventions in Atlanta and Richmond, the Southern representation on the coun- 
cil was out of all proportion to the real membership in that section, and the 
same tendency would appear wherever the conventions may be held. This 
probably corrects itself in time, but it gives considerable eccentricity to the 
system of rotation in office. Under this system any local celebrity, who may 
beable to please the convention by an entertaining speech, will stand a chance 
of being selected. The practice of permitting the selection of five members 
of the council by the State delegations still further narrows the selection. It 
might happen that only one delegate from a State association was in attend- 
ance. On him might devolve the selection for his State, and no one can blame 
him for putting up his own name for the certain honor. 

Thus it is that chance often at these conventions throws the prize to some 
previously unknown individual. The newly elected councilman is at once in- 
troduced to the men who control the association. His expenses to the meet-. 
ings of the council, either regular or special, are paid. He may be appointed 
on important committees. He at any rate becomes known on a somewhat 
larger and wider field than that to which he has been accustomed. 

The association has not been particularly unfortunate in the men who have 
been selected in this haphazard method ; but there is no doubt that its pres- 
tige is seriously impaired by the impossibility, under the present system, of 
selecting with certainty the greatest and most influential bankers of the coun- 
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try as members of the executive council. Some of them do become mem- 
bers, it is true, the lottery being as favorable to them as to anyone else, and 
they no doubt exercise a restraining and beneficial influence on the conduct 
of the council. Nevertheless the banks of the country do not, as they should 
have reason for doing, look up to and take the advice of the executive coun- 
cil of the American Bankers’ Association. In fact, the general respect for the 
council is considerably qualified by attacks on its alleged arbitrariness and 
star-chamber methods, and especially on its alleged practice of perpetuating 
its own power from year to year. These charges are without much real foun- 
dation, but they would never be made if the council were composed of men who 
really stood at the head of the banking interests of the country. This is not 
meant as any depreciation of the gentlemen who have served on the council. 
They are the results of a system and not personally to blame ; but it is never- 
theless true that the names of bankers really of note in their localities are 
seldom seen in the list of the executive council. The names of the chiefs of 
the leading banks, in New York or other cities, are hardly ever seen in that 
list, though of course there have been some exceptions. 

It is, however, almost certain that if the executive council of the associa- 
tion were made up of the really representative bankers of the country, even 
if local lines were somewhat neglected, that any proposition made by them 
would have a weight with the banks of the entire United States not possessed 
by the orders emanating from the council as now composed. If the affairs of 
the American Bankers’ Association were guided by such men as James Still- 
man, Henry W. Cannon, J. P. Morgan, A. B. Hepburn, J. B. Forg&n, Geo. 
F. Baker and others of that caliber, it would not be long before every bank 
and banker in the country would send in its allegiance and the influence of 
the association to secure uniformity of opinion and purpose would be increased 
one hundred fold. 

Much as has been said in praise of the protective system of the association, 
and great as its deserts are, the efficiency and scope of the protective work 
could be easily doubled were the means at the disposal of the association in- 
creased. The crimes against banks, which the association undertakes to fer- 
ret out and punish should not be restricted to one class. The protection 
should be made general. If this were done, as it can easily be with increased 
resources, the safety of all the banks in the country would be very much 
enhanced. 

The selection of real bank leaders to conduct the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation would do away with much of the indifference and occasional dislike 
with which the association is regarded. There are many to-day who deny its 
claim as the representative of the banks of the country, just because repre- 
sentative banking men are not seen at its head. The real leaders in banking 
circles look upon the association as a sort of antiquated machine, that might 
in some unforeseen emergency be made of use, and perhaps reflect that it 
would hardly do to throw it upon the scrap-pile. They therefore do not re- 
fuse to aid it in lingering out its somewhat dyspeptic existence, but refuse to 
take the efforts of its present management very seriously. The attitude of 
the financial newspapers and publications toward the association is very 
similar. : 

The annual conventions are the evidence to the public of the continued 
existence of the association and of its progress and future growth. The pro- 
gramme at Milwaukee showed some improvement over the hide-bound meth- 
ods of previous years. Every one who has attended these conventions of late 
years is acquainted with the confusion which a mixture of junketing and 
literary exercise has produced in the proceedings, and how this confusion has 
often prevented the calm and intelligent settlement of questions of importance 
to the organization, as well as a satisfactory election of officers. It would be 
a simple matter to rectify these faults so that instruction, amusement and 

business would not neutralize each other. 




















BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable, 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 





DISCOUNT OF BANE’S PAPER—AUTHORITY OF PRESIDENT—ILLEGAL PUR- 
POSE OF BORROWING BANK. 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, May 6, 1901. 


HANOVER NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK vs. FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF BURLINGAME, KANS. 


The President of a National bank, who has the actual management of its operations, is au- 
thorized to procure the discount of its paper. 

A National bank may make a binding oral agreement to repay money it borrows, and to 
pay notes it procures to be discounted. 

A New York bank discounted a note made by the President of a Kansas bank, and paid the 
proceeds to the last-mentioned bank, this form of transaction having been adopted at 
the request of the President of such bank, he having stated that he did not wish to re- 
port to the Comptroller of the Currency or to publish the fact that his bank was pro- 
curing rediscounts: Held, that the knowledge of the New York bank of his intention 
to violate the National Banking Law did not affect its right to recover the money from 
the Kansas bank. 





In error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the District of Kansas. 

Before Caldwell, Sanborn and Thayer, Circuit Judges, 

SANBORN, Circuit Judge: The Hanover National Bank, of the city of 
New York, the plaintiff in error, discounted the note of C. M. Sheldon for 
$5,000, due December 24, 1890, and paid the proceeds of this discount to the 
defendant in error, the First National Bank, of Burlingame, Kansas. When 
that note fell due, Sheldon failed to pay it, and the New York bank charged 
it up against the Kansas bank, but the latter refused to allow or pay any part 
of this charge, and insisted that the note had been discounted for Sheldon, 
and not for it. In this way the issue arose whether this note for $5,000 was 
discounted for Sheldon or for the Kansas bank, and when this case came to 
trial that issue was properly presented by the pleadings. At the close of the 
plaintiff's evidence the court instructed the jury to return a verdict for the 
defendant, and the only question for consideration here is whether or not 
there was any evidence which would have sustained a verdict for the plaintiff. 

The defendant admitted in its answer that it received from the plaintiff 
the proceeds of the discount of the Sheldon note, but alleged that it imme- 
diately turned them over to Sheldon pursuant to an understanding between 
the plaintiff and Sheldon. At the former trial of this case, which was reviewed 
by this court in First National Bank of Burlingame vs. Hanover National 
Bank of New York (13 C. C. A. 313, 66 Fed. 34), there was evidence that the 
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Kansas bank placed the proceeds of the note to the credit of Sheldon, and 
that he used them; but no such evidence was introduced at the trial now un- 
der consideration. There was no proof of the averments of the answer in this 
respect, but the defendant left the proceeds where the plaintiff’s evidence 
placed them, in the Kansas bank, and there was no evidence that Sheldon 
ever received the possession or use of one dollar of them. These were the 
facts of which there was evidence at the trial we are now reviewing : Shel- 
don was the President of the Kansas bank, and managed and controlled its 
operations. For all business purposes he was the bank. In the first part of 
September, 1889, he called upon the Cashier of the New York bank, and ne- 
gotiated with him for the discounting of promissory notes for the Kansas 
bank. In this interview he said that he did not want to put the name of the 
Kansas bank on the notes it wished to have discounted, because he did not 
wish to state the bank’s indebtedness on account of these notes in the reports 
to the Comptroller of the bank’s financial condition, but that his bank would 
transfer its New York account from the Chemical National Bank to the plain- 
tiff, and would authorize the latter to charge these notes to its account as 
they matured, and, in addition to this security, Sheldon would sign or indorse 
the notes individually before they were discounted. The New York bank ac- 
cepted this proposition. It agreed to discount for the Kansas bank notes 
signed or indorsed by Sheldon individually, and the Kansas bank agreed to 
authorize the New York bank to charge these notes to its account as they ma- 
tured. The officers of the New York bank never had any conversation with 
Sheldon about discounting notes or loaning money to him individually. Im- 
mediately after this agreement was made, and pursuant thereto, the New 
York bank, on September 6, 1889, discounted for the Kansas bank a note for 
$2,500 made by J. A. Finch & Co., and indorsed by Sheldon without the in- 
dorsement of the Kansas bank. This note was subsequently twice renewed, 
and it was finally paid by the Kansas bank. On October 10, 1889, a note of 
the East Kansas Loan and Investment Company for $11,663.35, but without 
the indorsement of the Kansas bank, was discounted for the latter, and the 
proceeds paid to it in the same way. 

' On February 24, 1890, a note of the same company for $4,828.32, indorsed 
by Sheldon, but without the indorsement of the Kansas bank, was discounted, 
and the proceeds were paid over in the same way. All these notes were 
charged to the Kansas bank, and were paid by it without objection. On Sep- 
tember 23, 1890, Sheldon’s note for $5,000, in controversy in this case, was 
discounted by the New York bank, and its proceeds were paid over to the 
Kansas bank in the same way. The first reference to this discount in the 
correspondence from Kansas is in a telegram of September 8, 1890, concern- 
ing the bank’s matters, which reads: 


‘‘Hanover National Bank, New York: What about five thousand dis- 
count? Can you take it? Answer. Charge up twenty-five hundred due 
tenth. Answer. C. M. SHELDON, Pt.” 


The second reference to it in that correspondence is in a letter of Septem- 
ber 11, 1890, signed in the same way. The third communication from Kan- 
sas concerning it is dated September 20, 1890, and requests the Cashier of the 
New York bank to ‘‘ place proceeds to our credit,” if he can use it, and is 
signed ‘‘C. M. Sheldon.” The correspondence from Kansas is signed indif- 
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ferently ‘‘C. M. Sheldon” and ‘* C. M. Sheldon, Pt.,” but refers alike to bank 
matters. The answer to this letter of September 20, 1890, was: 


‘* NEw YORK, September 23rd, 1890. 
‘‘C, M. Sheldon, Prest., Burlingame, Kansas: Letter twentieth received. 
Note credited your account. JAS. T. WOODWARD, Prest.” 


And the proceeds of the note were on that day credited to the Kansas 
bank, and not to Sheldon. There is much more testimony in this record, but 
enough has been recited to show that there was ample evidence here to war- 
rant a finding by a jury that Sheldon’s note was discounted for the Kansas 
bank, and not for him, under the agreement of September 6, 1889. This 
issue must be examined and determined in the light of the prior transactions 
and the course of business between the banks and in view of the fact that the 
New York bank had the right to rely upon these, and, in the absence of no- 
tice to the contrary, to presume that the same course of action was continu- 
ing. The Kansas bank had the right to borrow money, and to procure a dis- 
count of its notes. It had the same right to borrow money and to procure a 
discount of its notes upon its oral as upon its written promise, and its oral 
agreement to pay the notes it procured to be discounted when they matured, 
together with the fact that it received their proceeds, charged it with as con- 
elusive a legal liability as its promissory note or its indorsement would have 
created. Sheldon was the President and the actual manager of the bank. 
He had ample, authority from it, by virtue of his official position, to borrow 
money, to procure a discount of its notes, to agree on its behalf to repay the 
money borrowed, and to contract on its behalf to pay the discounted notes as 
they matured. (Auten vs. Bank, 174 U. 8. 125, 149; United States Nat. 
Bank vs. First Nat. Bank of Little Rock, 24 C. C. A. 597, 600, 79 Fed. 296, 
299, 49 U. S. App. 67, 72; Bank vs. Smith, 23 C. C. A. 80, 77 Fed. 129, 135; 
Fleckner vs. Bank, 8 Wheat. 338, 360; Wild vs. Bank, 3 Mason, 505, Fed. 
Cas. No. 17,646; Bank vs. Perkins, 29 N. Y. 554, 569, 86 Am. Dee. 332; 
Cooke vs. Bank, 52 N. Y. 96, 114, 115; Bank vs. Wheeler, 21 Ind. 90; Mer- 
chants’ Bank vs. State Bank, 10 Wall. 604, 650, 19 L. Ed. 1,008.) 

There was evidence in this case for the consideration of the jury which 
tended to prove that the Sheldon note was discounted for the Kansas bank, 
and that that bank agreed with the plaintiff that it would pay it at its 
maturity. 

It is said that the agreement was not that the New York bank might charge 
the discounted notes to the Kansas bank as they matured, but that in the 
case of each discount the Kansas bank would give such authority, and thai, 
while it did so in every other instance, it failed to do so in the case of the 
Sheldon note, because the authority is signed by C. M. Sheldon individually. 
The correspondence clearly indicates that Sheldon’s individual signature was 
often made when he was acting and writing for the bank. Whether or not 
this was true in this particular instance is not material, because an agreement 
to authorize a charge of a note to be discounted constitutes as effective a cre- 
ation of a liability to pay it after it has been discounted as the actual grant 
of the authority. 

Another contention of counsel for the bank is that the contract between 
the two banks is incapable of enforcement, because Sheldon informed the 
New York bank that the reason why he wanted to make the agreement with- 
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out putting the indorsement of the defendant on the paper was that he did 
not wish to report to the Comptroller and to publish the fact that his bank 
had procured these rediscounts. It is insisted that this statement of Sheldon 
when the contract was made injected into it a fatal vice, because it brought 
home to the New York bank knowledge of the fact that the contract might 
assist Sheldon in evading or violating the provisions of section 5,211 of the 
Revised Statutes, which requires the presentation to the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the publication of the reports of the resources and liabilities of 
a National bank. But there are several reasons why this position is not ten- 
able. In the first place, the argument is founded on the principle that an ac- 
tion cannot be maintained on a contract that is illegal or against public pol- 
icy, in which both parties are equally culpable. (Bartle vs. Coleman, 4 Pet. 
184; Trist vs. Child, 21 Wall. 441; Marshall vs. Railroad Co. 16 How. 314; 
Hinnen vs. Newman, 35 Kan. 709.) But this rule has no application to an 
agreement which has no consideration, and which requires the performance 
of no act that is either illegal or against public policy; and that is the char- 
acter of the contract here in issue. Neither the intention of Sheldon not to 
report the rediscounts nor his statement of that intention constitutes any part 
of the consideration of this agreement. The only consideration for the ad- 
vances of the New York bank was the discounts and the interest it would ob- 
tain, while, on the other hand, the only consideration for the promise of the 
Kansas bank was the use of the money it would secure, and the excess of dis- 
counts and interest it would earn above those that it would pay. The intent 
or purpose of Sheldon could not have been a part of the consideration of the 
agreement, because neither he nor the Kansas bank promised to accomplish 
that purpose, and there is no evidence that it ever wasaccomplished. It was 
at most a mere collateral, incidental, unaccomplished purpose, and could con- 
stitute no bar to the enforcement of the agreement. The mere fact that a 
contract, the consideration and performance of which are lawful, incidentally 
assists one in evading a law, is no bar to its enforcement. (Green. Pub. Pol. 
p. 538, rule 464; House vs. Soder, 36 Tex. 629; Gerhard vs. Neese, Id. 635; 
Jefferson vs. Burhans, 29 C. C. A. 481, 85 Fed. 949, 58 U. S. App. 586, 593, 595.) 

Another reason why the statement and intention of Sheldon to violate the 
provision of the National Banking Act, to which reference has been made, 
constitutes no defense to an action upon this contract, is that the penalties 
for such a violation are prescribed by that act, and an avoidance of the un- 
reported legal liabilities of the bank is not among them. If Sheldon had ac- 
complished his purpose, if he had actually failed to report these rediscounts, 
the performance of this contract might, nevertheless, have been compelled. 
Sections 5,213 and 5,209 of the Revised Statutes prescribe penalties of fines 
and imprisonment for a failure to make a true report of the resources and 
liabilities of a bank. But the acts of Congress nowhere declare that the con- 
tracts on which those resources and liabilities are based shall become either 
void or unenforceable on account of such failure. 

Where a statute commands certain parties to do certain acts, and pre- 
scribes the penalties for their violation of its command, it is not the province 
of the courts to inflict other penalties upon innocent parties not named in the 
law on account of such a violation. (End. Interp. St. § 458; Speer vs. Board, 
32 C. C. A. 101, 110, 88 Fed. 749, 758, 60 U. S. App. 38, 53; Bank vs. Whit- 
ney, 103 U. 8S. 99, 102; Bank vs. Matthews, 98 U.S. 621, 627; Bank vs. Stew- 
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art, 107 U. 8. 676; Gold Mining Co. vs. Rocky Mountain Nat. Bank, 96 U.S. 
640, 642; O’Hare vs. Bank, 77 Pa. 96, 102; Weber vs. Bank, 12 C. C. A, 93, 
64 Fed. 208, 210; Westheimer vs. Weisman, 60 Kan. 753, 756, 57 Pac. 969; 
Town of Milford vs. Town of Worcester, 7 Mass. 48; Parton vs. Hervey, 1 
Gray, 119; Rex vs. Inhabitants of Birmingham, 8 Barn. and C. 29.) 

Where a statute imposes a penalty on an officer for solemnizing a marriage 
under certain circumstances, but does not declare the marriage void, it is 
valid, but the penalty attaches to the officer who performed the prohibited 
eeremony. (Town of Milford vs. Town of Worcester, 7 Mass. 48.) 

Section 5,136 of the Revised Statutes impliedly forbids a National bank to 
loan money upon real-estate security. But a mortgage upon real estate given 
to a bank to secure a contemporaneous loan or future advances is valid be- 
tween the parties, and may be enforced. (Bank vs. Matthews, 98 U. 8. 621; 
Bank vs. Whitney, 103 U. 8. 99.) Section 5,201 expressly prohibits a loan by 
a National bank upon a pledge of its own shares. But such a pledge was en- 
forced in Bank vs. Stewart (107 U. 8S. 676). Section 5,200 forbids any bank 
to loan to one person or firm an amount in excess of one-tenth of its actually 
paid capital stock. But it is no defense to an action for the recovery of money 
loaned by a bank that the amount of the loan exceeded the limit prescribed 
by this section. (Gold-Mining Co. vs. Rocky Mountain Nat. Bank, 96 U. 8. 
640; O'Hare vs. Bank, 77 Pa. 96; Pangborn vs. Westlake, 36 Iowa, 546.) 
Section 5,202 provides that no National bank shall ‘‘ be indebted or in any 
way liable to an amount exceeding the amount of its capital stock * * * 
paidin * * * except on” circulation, deposits, special funds, or declared 
dividends. But it is no defense to an action for a debt of the bank that its 
indebtedness exceeded the limitation fixed by this provision of the banking 
act. (Weber vs. Bank, 12 C. C. A. 98, 64 Fed. 208.) 

Finally, the contract upon which this action is founded was neither wrong 
in itself nor was it forbidden by statute. There was no moral turpitude in it, 
and there was nothing prohibited by law or by public policy either in its con- 
sideration or in its performance. The proposed omission of Sheldon to report 
and publish the rediscounts was not evil in itself. It was wrong only because 
the statute had directed that a true report should be mmade and published. 
In the absence of such a statutory provision, it was as right morally to fail to 
make and publish as it was to make and publish such a statement. The evi- 
dence tends to prove that the New York bank has performed its part of the 
agreement; that it has discounted the Sheldon note, and paid its proceeds to 
the Kansas bank. No rule of morals or of law occurs to us which requires a 
court to permit this defendant to retain all the benefits of this agreement, to 
repudiate its burdens, and to violate the law which requires it to pay its just 
debts, simply because its President once had an intention to violate another 
law. One who has received the benefits of the complete performance by the 
plaintiff of a contract which was neither maluwm in se nor malum prohibitum 
cannot successfully defend an action for the payment of his indebtedness 
which has accrued therefrom on the ground that either he or another intended 
to do some unlawful act which was no part of the consideration nor of the 
performance of the agreement. (Armstrong vs. Toler, 11 Wheat. 258, 272, 
278, 6 L. Ed. 468; McBlair vs. Gibbes, 17 How. 232, 235, 236, 15 L. Ed. 132; 
Brooks vs, Martin, 2 Wall. 70, 81, 17 L. Ed. 732; Planters’ Bank vs. Union 
Bank, 83 U. 8. 483, 500, 21 L. Ed. 473.) 
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The judgment below is reversed, and the case is remanded to the court be- 
low, with instructions to grant a new trial. 
Caldwell, Circuit Judge, dissented. 





SAFH-DEPOSIT BOXES—LIABILITY TO DEPOSITORS. 
Supreme Court of California, August 5, 1901. 
CUSSEN vs. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANK. 


A bank renting safe-deposit boxes is required to use that degree of care in the safe-keeping 
of the property deposited therein which is demanded from a bailee for hire in the keep- 
ing of valuable property. 

It must employ only fit men, both in ability and integrity, for the discharge of their duties, 
and remove those employed whenever found wanting in either of these particulars. 
When it is established that the property of a depositor has been abstracted from the vaults 
while on deposit, the burden is cast upon the deposit company of showing that it used 

proper care in the safe-keeping of the property. 

The provision of the Civil Code of California (section 1840) that ‘‘ The liability of a deposi- 
tory for negligence cannot exceed the amount which he is informed by the depositor, 
or has reason to suppose, the thing deposited to be worthb,’’ does not apply to a case 
where the manner of conducting the business contemplates that the bailee shall not 
know the value of the thing deposited. 





GAROUTTE, J.: Defendant carried on a safe-deposit business. Plaintiff 
rented a safe in the deposit vaults for the period of one year, and deposited 
therein a sum of money. Upona su»sequent visit to the vaults he discovered 
that $560 of his money had been abstracted. He has recovered judgment 
against defendant for that amount, and this appeal is taken from that 
judgment. 

The relation between these parties was that of bailor and bailee. The de- 
fendant was a depository for hire. (Roberts vs. Safe-Deposit Co. 123 N. Y. 
57; Lockwood vs. Storage Co. [Sup.] 50 N. Y. Supp. 974.) 

The relationship of bailment for hire existing, it devolved upon defendant 
to use even more than ordinary care in the safeguarding of plaintiff’s prop- 
erty. The law demands the exercise of that degree of care by defendant in 
the preservation of this property, unless by some special agreement it has 
been waived. We find nothing in this contract pointing in that direction. 

It is insisted that subdivision seven of the agreement entered into between 
these parties amounted to a waiver of liability. That provision declares: 
‘* The lessor shall use diligence that no unauthorized person shall be admitted 
to any rented safe, and beyond this the lessor shall not be responsible for the 
contents of any safe rented from it.” In considering this clause of the con- 
tract, appellant declares its construction to be: ‘‘ The word ‘admitted,’ there- 
fore, defined by the facts and circumstances attendant upon the making of 
this contract, and in connection with the contract itseli, refers to such per- 
sons as night be admitted to the safe-deposit vaults in the usual course of 
the business, and under the rules and regulations of the bank; and the ad- 
mission of any ‘ unauthorized’ person, therefore, refers to a person gaining 
access to the box in the usual course of business, when in fact he had no right 
todoso. And the diligence to be exercised by the bank was to guard against 
false impersonation and forgery by a person claiming to be a renter or a 


deputy.” 


Adopting this construction of the contract as the correct one, then the 
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court is assured that the balance of the clause, ‘‘and beyond this the lessor 
shall not be responsible for the contents of any safe rented from it,” only refers 
to its liability as to those persons ‘‘ admitted ” to the safe, as the word “‘ per- 
sons” is defined by appellant’s construction of this clause. Under the con- 
struction of this clause as contended for by defendant, it could open wide the 
doors of its vaults, leave the building without any protection whatever, and 
thereafter, by invoking this provision of the contract, relieve itself of liability 
for the property of depositors stolen therefrom by thieves. This position is 
not maintainable in law, and the aforesaid clause was only intended to fix 
the degree of care required to be exercised by defendant, not in guarding the 
property placed in its charge, but in the identification of parties claiming to 
be its customers. It follows, therefore, in this case, that the defendant was 
called upon by the law to use that degree of care in the safe-keeping of this 
property which is demanded from a bailee for hire in the keeping of valuable 
property. He was required to use that degree of care in the protection of 
this property from thieves without and thieves within, and he was required 
to use that same degree of care in the selection of his employees, and the su- 
pervision of their conduct after they were employed. 

It is said in Preston vs. Prather (137 U. S. 604): ‘‘ Persons, therefore, de- 
positing valuable articles with them, expect that such measures will be taken 
as will ordinarily secure the property from burglars outside and from thieves 
within * * * and also that they will employ fit men, both in ability and 
integrity, for the discharge of their duties, and remove those employed when- 
ever found wanting in either of these particulars. An omission of such meas- 
ures would in most cases be deemed culpable negligence so gross as to amount 
to a breach of good faith, and constitute a fraud upon the depositor.” (See, 
also, Gray vs. Merriam, 148 Ill. 190.) 

In this case it was established by plaintiff’s evidence that his money was 
abstracted from the vaults of defendant while on deposit. Under these cir- 
cumstances the burden was cast upon defendant of showing that it used 
proper care in the safe-keeping of the plaintiff’s property. 

In the Storage Company case, swpra, it is said: ‘‘ The ordinary rule estab- 
lished by numerous authorities is that, when plaintiff had proved the deposit 
of his goods, and a failure of the defendant to produce the same on demand, 
he has established a prima facie case, and the defendant must excuse his fail- 
ure to produce, by bringing himself within one of the recognized exceptions.” 
(See, also, Claflin vs. Meyer, 75 N. Y. 262.) 

If plaintiff made a prima facie case by showing a deposit of the money 
and its subsequent loss, then, as to the facts, the only question remaining is, 
was the jury justified in declaring that defendant failed to use the care de- 
manded by the law in the protection of plaintiff’s property ? Clearly, as mat- 
ter of law, this court cannot say that defendant used that degree of care. 
And the finding of fact by the jury as to want of care cannot be set aside by 
this court as being without support in the evidence. The jury was fully jus- 
tified in declaring defendant wanting in the exercise of proper care when it 
failed to deliver to plaintiff both of the keys which unlocked his box, thus 
leaving outstanding in the hands of some one of its employees a key to the 
box. In addition to this fact, the evidence discloses that these safety-deposit 
vaults for a long period of time were left in charge of one Burdwald, a lad 
about seventeen years of age, whose salary was $30 per month. It was de- 
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veloped that he had been in the employ of defendant but three months, when 
he was placed in charge of the deposit vaults. It was further shown that he 
left the employment of defendant before plaintiff’s loss was discovered, and 
that no inquiry was ever made by defendant prior to or during his employ- 
ment as to hishonesty or integrity. The jury might well say that proper care 
was not exercised in the selection and retention of this employee. A second 
lad, who was working for a salary of $25 per month, also had charge of these 
vaults a portion of the time, and substantially all that has been said as to 
Burgwald may be said of this second employee. Upon this character of evi- 
dence we are satisfied with the verdict of the jury as to the facts involved in 
the case. 

Section 1,840 of the Civil Code declares: ‘‘ The liability of a depository 
for negligence cannot exceed the amount which he is informed by the depos- 
itor, or has reason to suppose, the thing deposited to be worth.” Defendant 
relies upon this section of the Code, but in its provisions we see no relief for 
him. Here plaintiff did not inform defendant as to the value of the deposit. 
Neither does defendant claim that it had reason to suppose the thing depos- 
ited was of less value than it was in fact. Indeed, the very manner of con- 
ducting this somewhat peculiar line of business contemplates that the bailee 
shall not know the value of the thing deposited. In substance, he closes his 
eye to the vaiue and character of the deposit; and this fact seems to be one 
of the controlling features in the transaction of this character of business. 
Under the circumstances it is apparent that section 1,840 of the Civil Code 
can have no application to the facts of this case. 

In view of what has been said upon the various questions discussed, it 
follows that the action of the trial court, of which complaint is here made, in 
the giving and refusing certain instructions, was correct. For the foregoing 
reasons, the judgment and order are affirmed. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—PROVISION THAT IT MAY BE PAID BEFORE 
MATURITY—AGREEMENT FOR ATTORNEYS FEE. 
Court of Appeals of Colorado, June 10, 1901. 
COWING vs. CLOUD, ef al. 


A provision in a note that it may be paid before maturity, at the option of the maker, does 
not render it non negotiable. 

A provision in a note for the payment of an attorney’s fee, in event of default, does Lot 
render it non-negotiable. 





On December 2, 1892, Pryor M. Cloud executed and delivered to the Colo- 
rado Securities Company his promissory note, whereby, for value received, 
he promised to pay to the order of the Colorado Securities Company $600 on 
December 1, 1897, with interest after maturity at two and one-half per cent. 
per annum. Interest coupons for $21, each representing the interest on the 
principal sum at the rate of seven per cent. per annum until maturity, and 
payable, respectively, on June 1 and December 1 in the years 1893, 1894, 1895, 
1896 and 1897, were attached to the note. The note contained an agreement 
that, in case any interest coupon should remain due and unpaid for a period 
of thirty days, the note and accrued interest should, at the option of the 
legal holder, become due and payable ; and the instrument embracing the 
note contained a further agreement that, if the note and interest should not 
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be paid in full at maturity, the maker should pay an additional sum of $50 as 
an attorney’s fee. On the face of the note, the maker reserved a privilege of 
paying it at the expiration of three years. 

THOMSON, J. (omitting part of the opinion): 1. The note contained a 
promise to pay a sum certain within a time certain. On December 1, 1897, 
the note would become due, and, if it should not be paid on that day, the 
maker would be in default. The maker had the privilege, which he might 
exercise or not, of paying it earlier, or, in case of failure in the payment of an 
interest coupon for thirty days after it should become payable, the entire 
debt, and all accrued interest, would, at the option of the legal holder of the 
note, be immediately due and payable; but notwithstanding conditions might 
arise causing the note to mature earlier than December 1, 1897, on that day 
it was, in any event, payable. The note was therefore negotiable, unless its 
negotiability was destroyed by the agreement to pay an attorney’s fee. 
(Daniel, Neg. Inst. Sec. 43; Frost vs. Fisher, 13 Colo. App. 322.) But that 
agreement was no part of the note. Before it could become enforceable, a 
cause of action upon the note must have accrued to the holder, and payment 
ef the note, in full, at maturity, would render it void. The note was nego- 
tiable, notwithstanding the agreement. (Seaton vs. Scovill, 18 Kan. 433; 
Sperry vs. Horr, 32 Iowa, 184; Gaar vs. Banking Co. 11 Bush, 180; Dorsey 
vs. Wolff, 142 Ill. 589.) 





CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—REQUIREMENTS OF. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, April 11, 1901. 
MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA Vs. UNION NATIONAL BANK OF OMAHA. 
An instrument executed by the Cashier of a bank certifying that on a prior date named 
therein a person had a certain sum on deposit to his credit in the bank, but which con- 
tains no words of negotiability or promise to pay, is not a certificate of deposit, or an 
obligation of the bank upon which an action can be maintained, but is merely evidentiary 
in character. 





In error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the District of 
Nebraska. 

The complaint in this action contained two counts. The second count 
alleged, in substance: That on January 6, 1896, the defendant bank issued 
and delivered to the plaintiff its certificate of deposit in the following form: 


** JANUARY 6, 1896. 

I, Charles E. Ford, Cashier of the Union National Bank of Omaha, Nebraska, do 
hereby certify that at the close of business on the 3lst day December, A. D. 1895, the Modern 
Woodmen of America had on deposit in this bank the sum of $27,269.33, designated ‘ Gen- 
eral Fund.’ Cuas. E. Forp, Cashier.’ 


That the plaintiff had presented this certificate to the defendant bank on 
two occasions, to wit, on February 12, 1896, and March 10, 1896, and had 
demanded payment of the same, and that the defendant had declined to pay 
it, to the plaintiff's damage in the sum of $27,269.33. 

Before Caldwell, Sanborn and Thayer, Circuit Judges. 

THAYER, Circuit Judge (omitting part of the opinion): Before consider- 
ing the principal question in the case, we deem it expedient to notice a sub- 
ordinate question, which arises upon the pleadings; and that is whether the 
instrument declared upon in the second count of the complaint is an express 
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contract, like a note or bill, upon which an action can be maintained, or 
whether it is in such form that it can only be used as an item of evidence to 
establish an indebtedness on account of which the law will imply a promise 
to pay. Ifthe latter is the correct view concerning the alleged certificate of 
deposit, then the two counts of the complaint are not substantially different, 
because, proceeding under either, the plaintiff must establish the existence of 
a debt, and rely for a recovery upon a promise which the law will imply. 

It is obvious that the instrument in question is not in the form of an ordi- 
nary certificate of deposit, such as banks and other financial institutions are 
in the habit of issuing, because it does not speak as of the day it bears date, 
and acknowledge the existence of an indebtedness at that time, but refers to 
a prior date, and certifies that at that time the plaintiff company had on 
deposit a specified sum. Neither does the instrument in question contain the 
usual clause that the sum on deposit is payable on the return of the certifi- 
cate, or on its presentation, or at any time. In view of the form of the certi- 
ficate, it would seem to have been designed, not as an ordinary certificate of 
deposit to show the existence of a present indebtedness on the part of the 
defendant bank, but rather for the purpose of showing the state of the plain- 
tiff’s account with the bank at a prior date and an indebtedness at such prior 
date, which, for aught that the certificate discloses, may have been fully dis- 
charged before it was executed. Noone, we apprehend, would purchase such 
an instrument on the faith of its own recitals, because it contained no repre- 
sentation that any funds were on deposit when it was issued, and for the 
further reason that it contained no words indicating that it was intended for 
negotiation or circulation as an obligation of the bank. 

For these reasons we are of opinion that an action could not be maintained 
on this certificate, as might have been done if it possessed the distinguishing 
features of an ordinary certificate of deposit, and contained words of negoti- 
ability or a promise to pay; that it is merely evidentiary in its character, and 
that the second count of the complaint, like the first, is founded, not upon 
the certificate, but upon an implied promise. (Hotchkiss vs. Mosher, 48 N. 
Y. 478, 482 ; Daniel, Neg. Inst. [8d Ed.] Sec. 1704.) 





SALE OF BONDS BELONGING TO BANK—MISREPRESENTATIONS OF 
PRESIDENT. 
Court of Appeals of New York, June 4, 1901. 
CARR vs. NATIONAL BANK AND LOAN CO., OF WATERTOWN. 

Where the President of a bank sells bonds, which are the ‘property of the bank, under the 
representation that they were bought by him expressly for the purchaser, the latter, 
upon discovering the fact respecting the bank’s ownership, may repudiate the transac- 
tion, and upon returning the bonds to the bank, may reclaim the money paid for them. 

The fact that the bank is a National bank, and has no authority to engage in the business 
of buying and selling securities, is no ground of defense in such a case. 





This action was brought by the plaintiff for the rescission of a transaction, 
in which certain bonds belonging to the defendant were sold to and pur- 
chased by her. She recovered a judgment entitling her to disaffirm the trans- 
action, and declaring the bonds to be the property of the defendant, subject 
to the payment of the amount of the plaintiff’s recovery for the face value 
and unpaid interest, which judgment has been unanimously affirmed by the 
appellate division in the Fourth department. 
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The findings of the trial court established the following facts: The plain- 
tiff, npon the death of her husband, came into the possession of moneys, 
which were payable upon policies of insurance issued upon his life. George 
H. Sherman was the President and the Manager of the defendant, and he in- 
duced the plaintiff to allow him to invest her moneys upon his representation 
that he could do so in sound and safe securities yielding six per cent. annu- 
ally. The plaintiff assented, and, as the moneys were paid to her, turned 
them over to him, and he deposited them with the defendant bank. From 
time to time he withdrew them, and paid them to the defendant in purchase 
of certain bonds theretofore acquired by it, which were thereupon transferred 
to the plaintiff, and kept in the bank for her. 

In this transaction Sherman acted as the plaintiff’s personal friend, and 
she relied wholly upon his representations and judgment, taking no active 
part in the purchase of the bonds, and having no knowledge in relation to 
them or as totheir ownership. He stated to her, in response to inquiries, that 
they were ‘‘first mortgage bonds, first-class securities, as good as gold, and 
that he had gotten them expressly for her.” These purchases were made by 
Sherman during the years 1892 and 1893. 

The bonds were, in fact, second mortgage bonds, and were not first-class 
securities, nor had they been expressly procured for the plaintiff’s investment. 
In 1896 she discovered the falsity of Sherman’s representations, and that he 
had been acting for the defendant in selling these bonds at a profit of five per 
cent. toit. Defaults occurred in the payment of the interest coupons upon 
the bonds, but the coupons maturing were taken up and cashed by the de- 
fendant, and plaintiff was informed that the default was due to temporary 
causes, and further representations of a reassuring character were made, 
whose falsity was also discovered. Upon the plaintiff’s discovering the falsity 
of Sherman’s representations and the bank’s interest in the matter, she ten- 
dered all the bonds to the latter, and demanded their face value, which she 
had paid for them, with interest, etc. 

GRAY, J.: The unanimous affirmance by the appellate division of the judg- 
ment which was awarded to the plaintiff by the trial court conclusively es 
tablishes all the foregoing facts, and the legal question is whether they war- 
ranted the conclusion that the plaintiff was entitled to disaffirm the sales of 
the bonds to her. 

The appellant argues that the facts did not establish any actual fraud on the 
part of the defendant. But that was not essential to the granting of the relief 
which plaintiff demanded. There was shown to have been such a condition of 
things in the situation of the parties, and in the ignorance in which the plain- 
tiff was kept of material facts by ways of suppression or of misrepresentation, 
as, in equity, to warrant her in wholly repudiating the transaction. It is‘ 

quite immaterial that there may have been no intention to actually defraud. 
(Hammond vs. Pennock, 61 N. Y. 145.) 

The plaintiff supposed that she had enlisted the disinterested services of 
Sherman in the investment of her moneys, and, relying upon what he told 
her, confided them to him; whereas, in fact, he was acting for the bank, of 
which he was President and Manager, in disposing, at a profit, of a series of 
securities, which it had acquired. He was acting for the defendant as a seller 
of the bonds, and for the plaintiff as an intending purchaser, and a fraydu- 
lent motive was not necessary to be proved, either on the defendant’s part or 
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on that of the common agent; for, in the view of a court of equity, there was 
such fraud in law as to make the contract a voidable one, at the election of 
the plaintiff. 

The plaintiff has been made to suffer her loss through misplaced confi- 
dence in one whom she believed to be devoted to her interests, while at the 
time he was acting for the defendants; and the legal theory of her right to 
equitable relief by the way of rescission rests upon the basis that Sherman 
undertook to act as the agent of both parties in a matter where their inter- 
ests, were, for obvious reasons, to be regarded as conflicting. In such cases 
equity will, upon the seasonable application of a party, avoid the transac- 
tion; and this right is conceded without reference to any actual fraud. 

A binding transaction requires the free and conscious action of the party’s 
mind upon its subject. The general equitable doctrine should be regarded as 
well settled. (Story, Ag. § 31; Copeland vs. Insurance Co. 6 Pick. 198; 
New York Cent. Ins. Co. vs. National Protection Ins. Co. 14 N. Y. 85; Con- 
key vs. Bond, 36 N. Y. 427; Murray vs. Beard, 102 N. Y. 505; Empire State 
Ins. Co. vs. American Cent. Ins. Co. 1388 N. Y. 446.) 

There is no question but that plaintiff acted promptly, upon her discovery 
of how Sherman had acted, in tendering back at once the bonds to the de- 
defendant in disaffirmance of the transaction. 

The appellant argues that what Sherman did was his individual act, for 
which it should not be held responsible; and, further, that, as it could not, 
being a National bank, engage in the business of buying and selling securi- 
ties, its officers could not subject it to any liability by reason of such trans- 
actions. It is sufficient to say, in answer to that objection, that the plaintiff 
did not know that she was dealing with the defendant through Sherman as 
one of its officers, and that, whatever the limitations upon its powers, they 
cannot interfere with the just operation of the rule in equity which forbids a 
principal from reaping any benefit from the wrongful act of his agent. 
(Gould vs. Bank 86 N. Y. 75). No such extraordinary immunity was con- 
ferred upon National banks. Then it is to be observed that the effect of the 
plaintiff's action is simply by avoiding the whole transaction into which she 
was falsely led by defendant’s agent to place the parties in the same position 
as they were in before it occurred. The question of wltra vires, which de- 
fendant raises, has no place in the case. The plaintiff did not know the de- 
fendant in the transaction, and she is not seeking to avail herself of anything 
that Sherman did for it. She asks to be restored to the possession of her 
property of which she was unfairly deprived to the defendant’s advantage 
through its agent’s misconduct, and upon the plainest principles of equity 
she was entitled to her judgment. 

The judgment should be affirmed, with costs. 

Parker, C. J., and Bartlett, Haight, Martin, Vann and Werner, J/./., : 
concur. 

Judgment affirmed. 





LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDER—SUCUESSIVE ASSESSMENTS—JURISDICTION 
OF COMPTROLLER, 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, February 25, 1901. 
DEWEESE vs. SMITH. 
The liability of the shareholders of National banks for their debts under section 5151 of the 
Revised Statutes is based upon contract. 
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The contract of the shareholder of a National bank with the bank and its creditors regarding 
its debts is that, to an amount not exceeding the par value of his shares of stock, and 
not exceeding his equal and ratable proportion, he will pay, at such times and in such 
amounts as the Comptroller of the Currency shall demand, the debts and obligations of 
his bank. 

A judgment in favor of the Receiver of an insolvent National bank for the recovery of an 
assessment made by the Comptroller upon a shareholder does not estop him from main- 
taining a second action against the same shareholder for another assessment which had 
not been made or was not due when the first action was commenced. 

While the construction of statutes by the officers to whom Congress has intrusted their exe- 
cution and the uniform practice of such officers are persuasive, and entitled to careful 
sideration, yet a court cannot lawfully renounce its judicial powers; and it is its duty, 
if satisfied upon reason or authority that a correct determination of the question before 
it requires a decision contrary to such construction and practice, to render that decision. 

The decision of the Comptroiler of the Currency that it is necessary to collect, and his requi- 
sition of a certain percentage of the liability of the shareholders of a National bank, in 
order to pay its debts, is not a decision that a larger percentage will not be necessary, 
and he has plenary power to make successive assessments until the full liability of the 
shareholder is exhausted. 

Under the acts of Congress the Comptroller of the Currency is constituted a quasi judicial 
tribunal to determine at what times and what amounts, not exceeding the full liability 
of the stockholders, it is necessary to collect from them to pay the debts of the bank. 
His decisions of these questions are impervious to collateral attack, and open to avoid- 
ance by a court only in a direct attack upon them for error of law, fraud or mistake. 

The statute of limitations does not commence to run against the enforcement of the entire 
liability or against the enforcement of any particular portion of the liability of the 
shareholder of a National bank to pay its debts until the time when the Comptroller has 
declared the entire liability or the particular portion of it in issue to be due. 





In error to the Cireuit Court of the United States for the Western Dis- 
trict of Missouri. 

Before Caldwell and Sanborn, Circuit Judges, and Adams, District Judge. 

SANBORN, Circuit Judge (omitting part of the opinion): We are now 
ready to enter upon a consideration of the reasons in support of the contention 
of the defendants that the Receiver of a National bank who has enforced the 
payment of one assessment against its stockholders by a judgment at_law may 
not maintain another action at law against the same stockholders to collect a 
later assessment. 

It is said that the liability of a shareholder is an indivisible demand; that 
it arises out of a single contract; that the Comptroller cannot separate it into 
parts; and that a judgment for a part is an election to take that part in satis- 
faction of the whole, and necessarily estops the Receiver from maintaining a 
second action for any part of the residue. The rule that a judgment for a 
part of an entire demand which is due at the time the action is brought is an 
election to take that part in satisfaction of the whole, and that the judgment 
estops the plaintiff from maintaining another action for the residue of the 
demand, is conceded to be well settled, sound and just. (Baird vs. U. 8. 96 
U. S. 480, 432.) 

But there is a limitation to this rule as well settled, as just, and as reason- 
able as the rule itself. It is that a judgment for the recovery of a part of a 
contractual demand which is due at the time the action is commenced does 
not estop the plaintiff from maintaining a subsequent action at law upon the 
same contract to recover a part of the same demand which becomes due after 
the commencement of the first action. Actions to recover installments of a 
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debt evidenced by a single contract, to recover monthly or yearly rents 
reserved in a single lease, to recover installments of a subscription for stock 
in a corporation payable at the call of the board of directors or other officers, 
are familiar illustrations of the exception totherule. A recovery in an action 
at law for an installment of a subscription for stock of a corporation called 
by the proper board or officer is no estoppel from maintaining another action 
of law against the same defendant for another installment of his subscription 
called after the first action was commenced. 

The case in hand falls without the rule and beyond its limitation. The 
contract of the shareholders of a National bank is to discharge their liability 
for its debts at such times and in such amounts as the Comptroller of the 
Currency shall decide to be necessary and shall appoint. On April 13, 1895, 
he decided that it was necessary for the shareholders of this bank to pay 
seventy-five per cent. of the par value of their stock on May 15, 1895, and he 
demanded that payment. On February 7, 1899, he decided that it was neces- 
sary for them to pay the remaining twenty-five per cent. of the par value of 
their stock on March 7, 1899, and demanded the payment of this assessment. 
The Receiver brought an action against the defendants, based upon the first 
assessment, and on October 19, 1896, recovered a judgment therefor. But 
this action and judgment failed to constitute an election to take a part of the 
defendants’ liability in payment of the whole, and an estoppel from recover- 
ing the residue because the remainder of their liability had not been called 
and was not due when the first action was commenced. The Receiver could 
not then have maintained an action for the amount of the second assessment, 
and therefore his failure to do so raised no estoppel against him. A judgment 
in an action at law brought by the Receiver of a National bank against its 
shareholders to recover an assessment made by the Comptroller to pay the 
debts of the bank does not estop him from maintaining a second action 
against the same defendants to recover a subsequent assessment that had not 
been made or was not due when the first action was brought. 

Another contention of the defendants is that the power of the Comptroller 
to determine the amounts required of the stockholders of a National bank to 
pay its debts is quasi judicial; that a quasi judicial power once exercised is 
exhausted; and that, therefore, when the Comptroller has decided that it is 
necessary to collect a certain amount of money of the shareholders of the 
bank, and has made a call or assessment for this amount, he has thereby 
exhausted his power, and cannot lawfully subsequently determine that more 
money is necessary to pay the obligations of the bank, or make a subsequent 
call for any part of the residue. 

Conceding the premises of this argument, the conclusion does not necessa- 
rily follow. The fallacy in it is in the tacit assumption that a determination 
that it is necessary to collect a certain proportion—for example, twenty-five 
per cent. of the par value of the stock of a bank—to pay its debts is a decision 
that it is not necessary to collect more. Such an assumption is unfounded in 
fact or in reason. When the Comptroller examines the financial condition of 
an insolvent bank, he may often safely decide that at least twenty five per 
cent. of the par value of the stock must be paid in by the shareholders to 
discharge its debts, when he cannot determine, does not know, and cannot 
undertake to decide how much more will be required for that purpose. A 
decision or practice which would require him to decide in the first instance, 
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and before he fixed any assessment, that no more than the amount of that 
assessment would ever be required to discharge the debts and obligations of 
the bank, would, in effect, compel him to call for the entire amount of the 
liability of the stockholders immediately upon the failure of the bank. It 
would compel him to draw into the Treasury of the United States, and to hold 
there in idleness, sometimes for years, large amounts of the money of the share- 
holders, until delayed collections could be made, and final settlements could 
be effected; and it would inevitably result in unnecessary and intolerable 
hardship. 

A eonclusion that would entail such results ought not to be reached unless 
it is compelled by established principles of law, or by clear declarations of the 
statutes. 

The acts of Congress only provide that the Receiver, under the direction 
of the Comptroller, ‘‘ may, if necessary to pay the debts of such association, 
enforce the liability of the stockholders.”’ How, when, in what amounts, at 
what times he shall enforce this liability, whether by a single requisition of 
the entire amount needed to pay the debts of the bank, or by calls for install- 
ments thereof from time to time, all these questions are left undetermined by 
the statutes; and by their very silence the decision of these questions is neces- 
sarily confided to the judicial discretion of the Comptroller. There is nothing 
in the acts of Congress which requires a ruling that the Comptroller is em- 
powered to make but a single assessment. Nor do the decisions of the courts 
sustain that position. They expressly hold that it is the province and duty 
of the Comptroller to determine whether he will assess the entire amount 
required of the shareholders in the first instance, or will require and demand 
it in successive installments, payable at different times. 

In Kennedy vs. Gibson (8 Wall. 498, 505), the Supreme Court held that no 
action at law or suit in equity could be maintained to enforce the liability of 
a shareholder until the Comptroller had made a requisition for or an assess- 
ment of the amount for which the action or suit was brought; and then said: 
‘‘ Where the whole amount is sought to be recovered, the proceeding must be 
at law. Where less is required, the proceeding may bein equity; and in such 
case an interlocutory decree may be taken for contribution, and the case may 
stand over for further action of the court—if such action should subsequently 
prove to be necessary—until the full amount of the liability is exhausted ’”’— 
thereby clearly recognizing the power of the Comptroller to make subsequent 
assessments after a suit had been brought upon the first, since in no other 
way could ‘‘the full amount of the liability be exhausted” in a case in which 
less than the full amount was called in the first instance. 

In U. 8S. vs. Knox (102 U. 8. 422, 425), although the question here at issue 
was not before the court for adjudication, successive assessments made by the 
Comptroller are spokeu of as clothed with the same presumptions of legality, 
and are placed in the same category as his first assessments. In Studebaker 
vs. Perry (102 Fed. 947), the circuit court of appeals of the seventh circuit, 
and in Aldrich vs. Campbell (97 Fed. 663, 38 C. C. A. 347), the circuit court 
of appeals of the ninth circuit have decided the very question here at issue 
in favor of the power of the Comptroller to make successive assessments, and 
no holding to the contrary has been called to our attention, with the exception 
of that of the learned judge below in the case now under review, and the con- 
struction and practice of the Comptrollers of the Currency for thirty-three 
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years before the installation in office of the Comptroller who made the assess- 
ment under consideration. 

It is strenuously insisted that this construction of the acts of Congress by 
these various Comptrollers and the uniform practice of their office for thirty- 
three years should have great, if not controlling, weight in the decision of this 
question. The opinions of the officers of any department of the Government 
relative to the construction of a statute whose execution has been committed 
to them by the Congress of the United States are always persuasive, and 
entitled to careful consideration, when the statute is ambiguous, or the ques- 
tion at issue is doubtful. But the decisions of the officers of the executive 
departments of the Government upon the construction of the acts of Congress 
are not conclusive, and the duty of a court to exercise its own judgment in 
considering and determining the issues presented to it is imperative and una- 
voidable. Hence, where the terms and’ meaning of an act of Congress are 
plain, and a court is convinced upon reason and authority that a correct 
determination of the question before it requires a decision contrary to the con- 
struction and practice of the officers of an executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, that determination must prevail, and that decision must be rendered. 
The courts cannot lawfully renounce their judicial powers in favor of opinions 
of officers of other departments. (Hartman vs. Warren, 76 Fed. 157, 162, 22 
C. C. A. 30, 35, 40 U. S. App. 245, 253, 254; Webster vs. Luther, 163, U. 8. 
331, 342; U.S. vs. Tanner, 147 U. 8. 661, 663; Merritt vs. Cameron, 137 U. 8S. 
542; U. 8. vs. Graham, 110 U. 8. 219; Swift Co. vs. U. 8. 105 U. 8. 691). 

Our conclusion is that under Sec. 5151 and 5234 of the Revised Statutes 
the Comptroller of the Currency has power to make successive assessments 
upon the shareholders of an insolvent National bank, not exceeding in the 
aggregate the full liability of such shareholder, to pay the debts of the bank, 
and that the Receiver of such bank may maintain successive actions at law 
against such shareholders for such assessments as were not respectively due 
when prior actions upon the liability were brought. (Kennedy vs. Gibson, 8 
Wall. 498, 505.) 

A single issue remains. It is argued that, although the Comptroller of the 
Currency had the power to make a second assessment in a proper case, he had 
not in this case, because, according to the allegations of the answer, the 
moneys called by this second assessment were not necessary to pay any of the 
debts of the bank, but were called and are demanded solely to make good 
losses which the Receiver has sustained in the administration of the affairs of 
the association by means of his unauthorized investment of moneys of the 
bank in p.operty in the State of California. But this question is not open to 
litigation in this case. Under the acts of Congress and the decisions of the 
courts to which reference has been made the Comptroller of the Currency 
constitutes a guast judicial tribunal, to whose exclusive determination Con- 
gress has intrusted the decision in the first instance of the questions, what 
proportion of the full liability of the shareholder of an insolvent bank it is 
necessary to collect to pay its debts, and when this amount shall be paid. 
His decisions of questions within his jurisdiction are, like the decisions of the 
land department and of other quasi judicial tribunals, impervious to collat- 
eral attack, and open to avoidance by the court only in a direct attack upon 
them on the grounds of clear error of law, fraud, or mistake. (U.S. vs. 
Knox, 102 U. 8. 422, 425; U. S. vs. Northern Pac. R. Co. 95 Fed. 864, 870, 
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37 C. C. A. 290, 296; Bogan vs. Mortgage Co. 63 Fed. 192, 195, 11 C. C. A. 
128, 130, 27 U. 8S. App. 346, 350; U. 8S. vs. Winona and St. P. R. Co. 67 Fed. 
948, 959, 15 C. C. A. 96, 107, 32 U. S. App. 272, 289.) 

There is no averment of any error of law or of any fraud in the action of 
the Comptroller in this case. Nor does the answer contain allegations suffi- 
cient to warrant the consideration of the mistake of fact, which is suggested. 
One who would attack for mistake of fact the judgment of an officer to whose 
decision the legislative department of the Government has committed the de- 
termination of a question must distinctly plead and clearly prove the evidence 
before such officer from which the mistake resulted, the particular mistake 
that he made, the way in which the mistake occurred, and the fact that, if 
the mistake had not been made, the decision would have been otherwise, be- 
fore a court can enter upon the consideration of the main issue alleged to 
have been decided by the officer through mistake. (U.S. vs. Northern Pac. 
R. Co. 95 Fed. 864, 882, 37 C. C. A. 290, 308; U. S. vs. Atherton, 102 U. 8. 
372, 374; U. 8S. vs. Budd, 144 U. 8S. 154, 167, 168; U. S. vs. Mackintosh, 56 
U. S. App. 483, 490; U. S. vs. Throckmorton, 98 U. S. 61, 66, 68; Marquez 
vs. Frisbie, 101 U. 8. 473, 476.) 

There is nothing of this character in the answer in this case, and, even if 
it contained such allegations, they would not constitute a defense at law, but 
it would be necessary for the defendant to present them by a bill in equity 
praying for the proper relief. There is, therefore, nothing in the answer 
which would warrant a consideration of the correctness of the action of the 
Comptroller of the Currency in calling for this second assessment. The only 
question it presents is whether or not the determination of that question was 
within his jurisdiction, and of that there can be no doubt. Whether it was 
necessary to collect this second assessment of twenty-five per cent. of the par 
value of the stock of these defendants for the sole purpose of supplying losses 
wrongfully made by the Receiver in the administration of the affairs of the 
bank, or it was necessary to collect it to pay the debts of the bank, regard- 
less of such deficiency, was a question clearly within the jurisdiction of the 
Comptroller; a question which he must have decided adversely to the de- 
fendants when he determined to make this second assessment, and a question 
upon which his decision is conclusive against the collateral attack upon it 
which is made by the defendants in their answer. (Latimer vs. Bard [C. C.] 
76 Fed. 536, 540; Kennedy vs. Gibson, 8 Wall. 498, 505; Bank vs. Case, 99 
U. 8. 628, 634; Bank vs. Case, 131 U.S. Append. 144; Casey vs. Galli, 
94 U. 8. 673, 681; Bank vs. Mathews, 85 Fed. 934, 941, 29 C. C. A. 491, 
497, 56 U. 8. App. 636,-651; Aldrich vs. Yates [C. C.], 95 Fed. 78, 80.) 

This action is not barred by the statute of limitations. The assessment 
upon which it is based did not fall due until the time fixed for its payment by 
the Comptroller on March 7, 1899, and this action was brought within seven 
months thereafter. The judgment below is reversed, and the case is re- 
manded to the circuit court, with directions to enter judgment for the plain- 
tiff in error for the amount claimed in his petition. 





NATIONAL BANK POWER TO TAKE STOCK AS COLLATERAL SECURITY. 
Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, March 27, 1901. 
FULTON vs. NATIONAL BANK OF DENNISON. 
As incidental to the power to loan money on personal security a National bank may, in the 
usual course of doing such business, accept stock of another corporation as collateral 
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security, and by the enforcement of its rights as pledgee, it may become the owner of 
the collateral. 


This action was brought to recover, among other things, certain shares of 
stock which had been pledged by the plaintiff’s intestate with the National 
Bank of Dennison. 

JAMES, C. J.: (omitting part of the opinion): The proposition that de- 
fendant, being a National bank, cannot acquire title to the stock of another 
corporation is of no value to appellant, under the facts of thiscase. In Bank 
vs. Kennedy (167 U. 8. 362), it was said: ‘‘ No express power to acquire the 
stock of another corporation is conferred upon a National bank, but it has 
been held that, as incidental to the power to loan money on personal secur- 
ity, a bank may, in the usual course of doing such business, accept stock of 
another corporation as collateral, and by the enforcement of its rights as 
pledgee it may become the owner of the collateral and be subject to liability 
as other stockholders; ” (citing Bank vs. Case, 99 U.S. 628). The transac- 
tion in the present case was in the exercise of the incidental power above 
mentioned, and not an unauthorized dealing in stocks. But, in any event, 
appellant would not be permitted to recover the stocks without satisfying the 
bank for its advances. (Bank vs. Townsend, 139 U. 8S. 67.) 





CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKS. 





FOREIGN CORPORATIONS—RIGHT TO RELIEF—JURISDICTION—SERVICE OF 
SUMMONS—FOREIGN JUDGMENT—NON-RESIDENT CREDITORS—COMITY. 


Where the Ogden Savings Bank, a corporation of Utah, has submitted 
itself to the jurisdiction of the court of this State in certain insolvency pro- 
ceedings, and thereafter, by proceedings in the courts of another State, 
claims to have secured title to shares of stock which are evidence of assets in 
the custody of the court of this State, said Ogden Savings Bank corporation 
will not be assisted by the court of this State in obtaining such assets, to the 
detriment of citizens of this and other States who have filed and proved their 
claims in the court of this State having possession of such assets. 

When judgment was obtained in a court of a sister State, and it is sought 
to give effect to such judgment in the courts of this State, and it is shown 
that the service of summons was made upon a former secretary of the corpor- 
ation defendant, and it appears that such person was not such secretary at 
the date of the service of summons, and that plaintiff knew he was not such 
secretary or an officer of the defendant corporation, held, that jurisdiction of 
the defendant corporation was not obtained by such service, and that the 
judgment rendered therein is absolutely void so far as its enforcement by the 
courts of this State is concerned. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the judicial proceed- 
ings of every other State. But that rule does not recaire the court ofa 
State that first obtained possession of the assets of an insolvent to give up 
such assets to a creditor of such insolvent, who acquired title to shares of 
stock representing such assets subsequent to the time of the appointment of 
a Receiver for the estate of such insolvent, and taking possession of said 
assets by the Receiver. , 
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A eitizen of another State, who has submitted himself to the jurisdiction 
of a court of this State, which has in its possession assets of an insolvent, 
will not be given or permitted an advantage over citizens of our own and 
other States in recovering debts due from such insolvent estate. 

The laws of this State will not permit non-resident creditors of an insol- 
vent, whose assets are in the hands of a Receiver, to obtain any advantage 
over resident creditors. Resident and non-resident creditors, in such cases, 
stand before the courts of this State on an equality. 

Comity between States does not require the courts of this State to give to 
foreign creditors an advantage over resident creditors of an insolvent. 

Thum vs. Pyke (Ogden Sav. Bank, Intervener), 66 Pac. Rep. (Idaho), 157, 





INSOLVENCY—KNOWLEDGE OF OFFICIALS—RECEIPT OF DEPOSIT—FRAUD 
—TRUST FUNDS—IDENTIFICATION OF FUND—£QUIT Y—RESCIND- 
ING CONTRACT OF DEPUSIT—CERTIFICATE OF DE- 
POSIT—OFFER TO REDELIVER. 


Rev. St. 1898, § 4,551, makes it a penal offense for an officer of a bank to 
receive money on deposit when he knows, or has reason to know, that the 
bank is unsafe orinsolvent. Held, that where the depositor in a bank that 
had passed into the hands of a Receiver presented a petition asking for an 
order requiring the Receiver to pay over to him the deposit, which alleged 
that when the deposit was made the bank was insolvent, and known to be 
such by its President, the petition sufficiently showed fraud on the part of 
the bank. 

Where a check on a bank was deposited by the payee in a bank which 
transmitted it for collection to the bank on which it was drawn, and the fol- 
lowing day the bank receiving the deposit suspended, owing to insolvency, 
and the drawee held the check; at the request of the payee, for some time, 
and eventually delivered it to the Receiver of the insolvent bank, a conten- 
tion that a petition by the payee which stated the facts and prayed for an 
order requiring the Receiver to pay over the proceeds of the check was in- 
sufficient, owing to there being no sufficient identification of the proceeds of 
the check, was without merit. 

Where the payee of 2 check deposited it in a bank, receiving in return a 
certificate of deposit, and the next day suspended, owing to insolvency, a pe- 
tition by the depositor that the Receiver pay the proceeds of the check to 
him, but which did not offer to surrender the certificate of deposit, was in- 
sufficient to warrant the relief asked. 

Hyland vs. Roe, 87 N. W. Rep. (Wis.) 252. 





LANDS OF SURETY—MONEY DEPOSITED IN BANK. 


A town collector deposited tax moneys with an insolvent banking firm, of 
which one of his sureties was a partner, and the moneys passed into firm as- 
sets, and the assets thereafter passed into the hands of the general assignee 
of the firm. Held, that the lands of the banker, in a suit in equity to fore- 
close the lien of the town against the collector and the sureties on his bond, 
should be first sold, as he, or his estate on his death, was the principal debtor 
to the town. 

Where moneys are deposited in a bank of which a surety on a town col- 
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lector’s bond is a member, on insolvency of the bank the town supervisor was: 
entitled to payment before the other general creditors of the deceased surety, 
even though the estate of such surety was insolvent. 

Chatfield, Supervisor of Town of Elbridge, vs. Campbell, et al. 71 N. Y. 
Supp. 1,004. 





PRINCIPAL AND AGENT—AUTHORITY TO CASH CHECKS. 


A wholesale dealer in commodities had a branch office at a certain place, 
and a local manager there, and also had a travelling salesman, who had au- 
thority to receive either cash or checks, and to receipt bills when paid. It 
was his duty to carry the cash and checks collected to the branch office, and 
deliver them there to the iocal manager, and he was without authority to in- 
dorse checks in the dealer’s name or to collect them. Held, that the duties 
imposed on such travelling salesman gave him no implied authority to indorse 
checks and collect them from the banks on which they were drawn, and that 
a bank acted at its peril in cashing checks presented by him on his indorse- 
ment of the dealer’s name, without ascertaining the extent of his authority. 

T. M. Sinclair & Co. vs. Goodell, 93 Ill. App. 592. 





SAFE DEPOSIT—CONSTRUCTION OF CONTRACT—NEGLIGENCE—BURDEN OF 
PROOF. 

Plaintiff rented a safe in defendant’s safe-deposit vaults, and money placed 
therein was abstracted. The contract provided that the lessor should use 
diligence that no unauthorized person should be admitted to any rented safe, 
and beyond this the lessor should not be responsible for the contents of any 
safe rented from it. Held, that such contract relates to the degree of care 
required of defendant in the identification of parties claiming to be its cus- 
tomers, and does not relieve it of its duty, as a bailee for hire, to guard the 
property placed in its charge. 

Where plaintiff, on renting a safe in defendant’s vaults, received only one 
of the two keys, and money was abstracted from the safe while the vault was 
in charge of boys who were paid small salaries, and as to whose honesty de- 
fendant was ignorant, a finding that defendant was negligent in guarding the 
money was justified. 

Where plaintiff proved that money was abstracted from a safe in defend- 
ant’s deposit vaults, which he had rented, the burden was on defendant to 
show that it had exercised proper care. 

Civ. Code, § 1,840, providing that the liability of a depositary for negli- 
gence cannot exceed the amount which he is informed by the depositor, or 
has reason tosuppose, the thing deposited to be worth, has no application to 
the loss of money from a safe rented of defendant in its deposit vaults. 

Cussen vs. Southern California Sav. Bank, 65 Pac. Rep. (Cal.) 1,099. 





STOCK ASSESSMENT—FAILURE TO PAY—SALE OF STOCK—CORPORATE 
LOSS—NEGLIGENCE OF DIRECTORS- STOCKHOLDERS’ REM- 
EDY—DISCOUNT COMMITTEE—LIMITATION. 

Where a National bank sold out a former stockholder’s shares for his fail- 
ure to pay an assessment thereon, made necessary by the negligence or mis- 
conduct of its directors in loaning its funds to irresponsible parties, such 
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' stockholder may maintain a suit on behalf of himself and of others similarly 
situated against the bank and its directors, who permitted or caused the loss, 
to compel such directors to account to and pay him the value of his stock as 
it stood before the acts of negligence or misconduct occurred. 

Where a bank sold a stockholder’s shares for his failure to pay assessments 
made necessary by losses occasioned by the negligence of the directors, an 
action to recover the loss so sustained, which would ordinarily be brought 
against the delinquent directors by the corporation, need not be brought by 
it, but may be brought by the stockholders affected when the managing di- 
rectors at the time are the ones charged with the misconduct. 

Directors of a National bank are only required to exercise a reasonable 
supervision over its affairs, and where they appoint from their number a dis- 
count committee and an examination committee, they shift the responsibility 
to such committees, and when during three years such committees permit the 
Cashier of the bank to discount notes for a mere dealer in cheap musical in- 
struments, taken by him from parties not shown to be responsible, which 
notes are frequently protested or renewed to such an extent that his discounts 
finally cover two-thirds of the bank’s capital, the directors forming such com- 
mittees are guilty of such negligence and misconduct as would render them 
liable to stockholders injured thereby. 

An action by stockholders of a National bank against directors to recover 
for negligence which occasioned a loss of the bank’s capital may be brought 
at any time within ten years. 

Hanna vs. People’s Nat. Bank of Salem, et al. 71 N. Y. Supp. 1,076. 





SURETYSHIP—NOTES—EXTENSION OF TIME—DISCHARGE OF SURETY. 


Where defendant stated to the officer of a bank that he was ‘‘ going in” 
with K and D, who were engaged in business, and that he was going to ‘‘ back 
them up, and stand behind” them, and notes by D and K and defendant 
were given to the bank for a credit to the account of K and D, defendant was 
a surety merely for the indebtedness evidenced by the notes. 

Where defendant as surety signed, with others, notes given to a bank for 
a credit to the others, and subsequently on maturity of the notes the bank 
without knowledge on the part of the defendant surrendered such notes, tak- 
ing new ones from the other parties, the extension of credit released defendant. 

Omaha Nat. Bank vs. Johnson, 87 N. W. Rep. (Wis.) 237. 





TAXATION OF STOCK—NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS—SUFFICIENCY. 


Under Ballinger’s Ann. Codes and St., Sec. 1677, providing that bank stock 
shall be assessed in the cities where the banks are situated—Sec. 1678 direct- 
ing that the bank pay the taxes assessed on its shares, and making it liable 
for the payment, and Sec. 1680 requiring the Cashier to deliver to the assessor 
a list of the shareholders—notice by a board of equalization to a bank to show 
cause why its assessment should not be raised is notice to the stockholders, 
as the bank, as respects taxation, stands as their agent. 

A notice by a board of equalization to a bank to show cause why its per- 
sonal assessment should not be raised is sufficient to advise the bank, so as to 
cover the shares of stock taxable in connection with the realty of the bank; 
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and the owners of the stock, after the bank has recognized the board’s juris- 
diction and submitted to it, are concluded by its assessment. 
Ladd, et al. vs. Gilson, e¢ al. 66 Pac. Rep. (Wash.) 126. 





TRUST DEED—FORECLOSURE—BALANCE UNPAID—RECOVER Y—SALE— 
VALIDITY. 


Where a note is secured by a trust deed, and on breach of condition the 
land is sold, and proceeds less costs applied on the note, the holder of the note 
may recover any balance unpaid from the maker, by suit. 

Where a note to a bank is secured by trust deed executed to stockholders 
and directors of the bank as trustees, and at the sale under the deed the bank 
is purchaser, the sale is not void for those reasons. 

A note for one year provided that, if ‘‘not paid at maturity, it is hereby 
renewed from year to year at the option of the holder until paid, and during 
such year the makers shall not have the right to pay the same.”’ The trustee 
in the deed given to secure the note advertised the property for sale, and sold 
it three years and sixteen days after the date of the note. Held, that, by ad- 
vertising the property for sale, the payee treated the note as due, and exer- 
cised the option not to renew it, and the sale was not premature. 

Sacramento Bank vs. Copsey, ef al. 66 Pac. Rep. (Cal.) 8. 





TRUST DEEDS—TRUSTEES — QUALIFICATION — MORTGAGED PROPERTY— 
SALE—PURCHASE BY MORTGAGEE—VALIDITY—BILL TO SET ASIDE 
SALE—INADEQUATE CONSIDERATION—CORPORATE DIRECT- 

ORS AS TRUSTEES—SALE TO CORPORATION—UCON- 

TRACTS BETWEEN CORPORATION AND DI- 

RECTORS— VALIDIT Y—A VOIDANCE— 

GROUNDS. 


Stockholders and directors of a bank, known to be such bya debtor at the 
time of giving a trust deed to secure payment of a debt owing the bank, may 
act as trustees under the deed. 

Though equity forbids trustees dealing with trust property in any way 
looking towards their own private advancement, a sale by a mortgagee— 
vested with power to sell for breach of condition—to himself is not void, but 
voidable only. 

Where a bill in proceedings to set aside a sale of property by trustees in a 
trust deed to a bank in which they were stockholders and directors contains 
no allegation of inadequate consideration, the sale will not be disturbed. 

A sale of property by trustees in a trust deed toa bank, of which such 
trustees were stockholders and directors, is not a sale to themselves, the bank 
being essentially an entity acting for itself. 

Though the trustees in a trust deed are stockholders and directors of a 
bank, such bank is thereby not precluded from bidding in such property at a 
sale on condition broken, since it occupies no fiduciary relation in the trans- 
action. 

Contracts made by a corporate director with his corporation are merely 
voidable. 

In order to avoid a contract which is merely voidable made by a director 
with his corporation, some injury must be shown. 
Copsey vs. Sacramento Bank, 66 Pac. Rep. (Cal.) 7. 
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NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B., Barrister, Toronto. ] 





PROMISSORY NOTE OBTAINED BY MISREPRESENTATION—DONATION “INTER 
VIVOS”—RIGHT TO DELIVERY UP OF PROMISSORY NOTE 
GIVEN UNDER MISTAKE. 


EKEM BERG VS. MOUSSEAU (Superior Court Quebec, Les Rapports Judiciaries, Vol. 19, page 289). 


STATEMENT OF FAcTs: Ekemberg owed to one Z. Mousseau $575 on three 
promissory notes given for installments on the price of a farm purchased by 
him. Z. Mousseau died before these were paid and the defendant, a few days 
later, came to Ekemberg and, producing the three notes, told him that Z. 
Mousseau had given them to him a few days before his death saying, ‘‘I give 
you the notes in case I die.” Notwithstanding that Z. Mousseau was able to 
walk about his room at the time the notes were given, he did not endorse 
them. The defendant asked for a new note for the full amount of these three 
in hisown favor and Ekemberg, in good faith relying on these representations, 
gave it. Later the legal representatives of Z. Mousseau notified Ekemberg 
that they did not recognize as valid the gift of the three notes to the defendant 
and that they would demand payment of them from Ekemberg. The plaintiff 
thereupon brought this action for delivery up and cancelling of the new note 
for $575. 

JUDGMENT: It was argued that the defendant became the legal holder of 
the notes notwithstanding the mode of delivery and the want of endorsement. 
Sec. 31, sub-sec. 4, of the Bills of Exchange Act was relied upon. This sec- 
tion reads as follows : 

‘‘Where the holder of a bill payable to his order transfers it for value 
without endorsing it, the transfer gives the transferee such title as the trans- 
ferrer had in the bill, and the transferee in addition acquires the right to have 
the endorsement of the transferrer.”’ 

As opposed to any rights which might accrue under this section, it must 
be borne in mind that gifts purporting to be ‘‘inter vivos” are void when 
made during the mortal illness of the donor, being presumed to be made in 
contemplation of death and an ineffectual gift ‘‘inter vivos” will not be con- 
strued as a valid ‘‘ donatio mortis causa.” 

The defendant cannot give a discharge of the debt nor can he give title to 
the property for which the notes were given. The evidence of the defendant, 
even if admissible, is not sufficient to establish a valid donation ‘‘ inter vivos.”’ 
The plaintiff is entitled to have the mistake created by the defendant’s repre- 
sentations effectually rectified, and judgment will go for the delivery up of the 
note within fifteen days. 





JURISDICTION OF PROVINCIAL COURTS—CAUSE OF ACTION ON PROMISSORY 
NOTE—ELECTION OF DOMICILE. 


THE MERCHANTS’ BANK OF HALIFAX vs. GRAHAM (Quebec Superior Court, Les Rapports 
Judiciaries, page 319, Vol. 19). 

STATEMENT OF Facts: This was a suit commenced in Quebec on two 
promissory notes for about $1,100 made by the defendant Graham in favor of 
the Montreal Cold Storage and Freezing Co. and endorsed by them to the 
plaintiffs. On their face the notes were dated at Montreal and made payable 
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at the Montreal office of the plaintiffs’ bank, but in fact the notes were made 
in the Province of Ontario, were assigned to the plaintiffs there and the 
defendant lived at Belleville in Ontario. 

JUDGMENT: On these facts the defendant objected to the jurisdiction of 
the Quebee courts on the ground that he was not domiciled in Quebec and 
that no cause of action existed in that Province. At the time these notes 
were made article 85 C. C., amended by 52 Vic. Ch. 48, provided that the 
indication of a place of payment in a note was an election of domicile at the 
place so indicated for payment. Such an election of domicile became one of 
the terms of the contract and could not be affected by alaw enacted after the 
making of the contract. The jurisdiction of the court was therefore estab- 
lished by the article referred to and a subsequent repeal thereof after the date 
of the note sued on had no effect to cancel such jurisdiction. 





TRUST MONEY—DEPOSIT OF IN CHARTERED BANK—DUTY OF NOTARY— 
LIABILITY WHERE BANE FAILS. 


TEMPEST vs. BERTRAND (Quebec Superior Court, Les Rapports Judiciaries, p. 365, Vol. 19). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: Bertrand was a notary, practicing at Chambly, 
to whom, on May 20, 1899, Tempest sent a sum of $412 with instructions to 
pay off a mortgage debt due to one Vigeant and to procure from him a proper 
discharge. Vigeant was, at the time, in the United States and Bertrand was 
not able, although he used all due diligence, to procure a discharge until 
August 10, 1899. Inthe meantime he had deposited the money in the Banque 
Ville Marie, which was the only bank in Chambly, in his name as trustee, 
and he advised Tempest of this fact. In July the Banque Ville Marie became 
insolvent and Bertrand received only $65 on the distribution of the assets. 
This sum he at once tendered to Tempest, who refused it and brought this 
action to recover $412. 

JUDGMENT: Apart from any acquiescence by Tempest, Bertrand, in 
depositing this money in a chartered bank in good faith instead of retaining 
the money himself, acted as became a prudent notary and was not in default 
of any obligation under his instructions. The loss must be borne by the 
plaintiff who, having refused the tender of $65, must bear the costs of action. 





PROMISSORY NOTE OF LIMITED COMPANY—SIGNATURE BY MANAGING 
DIRECTOR—PRESUMED AUTHORITY IN ABSENCE OF BY-LAW. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA vs. FARMERS’ TRADING COMPANY LIMITED. 
(Not yet reported.) 

STATEMENT OF Facts: The defendants were a company incorporated 
under the Manitoba Joint Stock Companies’ Act. In July, 1897, one Mar- 
shall was appointed secretary, and in July, 1898, was appointed managing 
director of the company. There was no by-law of the company specifying 
the duties or granting power to the managing director, but there was a by- 
law authorizing the company to borrow money from the bank and empower- 
ing the president and managing director to sign notes therefor in the name of 
the company. The by-laws provided no other authority to give or endorse 
notes. 

From the year 1895 one Crighton had made numerous sales of merchandise 
to the company, receiving therefor the company’s promissory notes, which 
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had always been paid by the company’s checks. In January, 1900, Crighton 
was given such a note signed ‘‘ for the Farmers’ Trading Company, Lim- 
ited, G. A. J. A. Marshall.” This note was discounted at the Imperial 
Bank, and not being paid was sued upon in this action, The company dis- 
puted liability on the ground that Marshall had no authority to sign such a 
note. 

JUDGMENT: While the powers of the managing director were not directly 
defined by the by-law, the whole course of the company’s dealings show that 
he was to exercise large and important functions and his powers could be 
gathered by inference from the nature and course of the business. The 
former transactions similar to the one in question had appeared in the com- 
pany’s books, the notes had been paid by the company’s checks, and the 
items were passed by its auditors. There was nothing in the transaction out- 
side of the ordinary powers of a trading company, and it might properly be 
inferred that the managing director had power to pledge the company’s credit 
by promissory note. If there was any particular circumstance associated with 
the note sued on, the bank was entirely without knowledge of it, and the 
managing director, having by inference power to sign notes, it is unnecessary 
to consider his authority to sign this particular note. 

Judgment for the plaintiff, with costs. 





FRAUDULENT PREFERENCE—WHAT CONSTITUTES—EFFECT OF PRESSURE, 


‘THE AMHERST BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED vs. SHEYN 
AND BABINEAU (New Brunswick Supreme Court Reports in Equity, Vol. 2, Page 236). 


STATEMENT OF Facts : This was an action brought by the plaintiffs on 
behalf of themselves and all other creditors of the defendant Babineau to set 
aside as an unjust preference an assignment of book debts and a confession 
of judgment made by Babineau to his co-defendant Sheyn when hejwas ad- 
mittedly insolvent. 

In September, 1899, Babineau owed Sheyn $2,400, and was refused further 
credit until he undertook to give security for $1,000. Having given such 
undertaking, he received further goods to the value of $500. At this time 
Sheyn had no knowledge of the insolvent circumstances of Babineau, but in 
January, 1900, he became aware that Babineau was embarrassed financially. 
His traveler at once went to Babineau and spent.some four hours insisting on 
the security promised being given. The next day the traveler was successful 
in getting a confession of judgment and also an assignment; of Babineau’s 
book debts. 

JUDGMENT : The Act Respecting Assignment and Preferences provides 
that any assignment to delay, hinder or defraud creditors or to give one cred- 
itor an unjust preference over another, is void if it be made either volunta- 
rily or by collusion between the debtor and creditor. Such an assignment is 
not declared to be void unless it be either voluntary or by collusion. The 
cases carefully reviewed in this judgment show that the word ‘‘ voluntarily ” 
in the statute means ‘‘ without pressure,” and the cases further show that a 
mere demand without even a threat of, much less resort to, legal proceedings 
is sufficient pressure to rebut the presumption of an unjust preference and to 
take the case outside of the statute. In this action there was no concerted 
action between the debtor and creditor, nor were the confession of judgment 
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and assignment voluntary on the part of the debtor, inasmuch as they were 
the result of continued and persistent demands on the part of Sheyn’s traveler. 

Confession of judgment and the assignment of book debts sustained, and 
the action dismissed with costs. 











REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 










Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter. 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for ]by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. See advertisement in back part of thisjnumber. 














CONVERSION OF COLLATERAL NOTES. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: ELGIN, Ill., October 19, 1901. 
Sir: Wherea bank holds notes given as collateral security for a principal note and upon 

the maturity of the collateral notes caused them to be renewed in its own name, is it liable to 

the principal debtor for the amount of such renewed notes? COLLATERAL. 














Answer.—In the absence of an express authorization to make the substi- 
tution of securities, the taking of the renewal noted in its own name by the 
bank would be held a conversion of the original notes and the bank would be 
liable therefor. 







































RIGHTS OF HOLDER OF CHECK. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: HAMILTON, O., October 14, 1901. 
Srr: Ina transaction between A and B, A gave his check to B for five hundred dollars, 
on a bank in Hamilton, O. B presented the check to the bank on which it was drawn, but 
the bank refused to pay it. At the time of the making and presentation of the check A had 
funds on deposit more than enough to pay it. At the time of the presentation the bank 
had received no notice from A not to pay the check. Can B successfully maintain an action 
ugainst the bank on the check ? CASHIER. 


Answer.—According to the decision in Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
Railroad,Co. against the Metropolitan National Bank (42 N. E. Rep. 701), 
and other Ohio decisions, the action cannot be maintained by B. The court 
holds, in that case, that ‘‘The relation of bank and general depositor is simply 
the ordinary one of debtor and creditor, not of agent and principal, or trustee 
and cestui que trust. The bank agrees with its depositor to receive his depos- 
its, to;account with him for the amount, to repay him on demand, and to 
honor}fhis;checks to the amount of his credit when the checks are presented; 
and forjany breach of that agreement the bank is liable to an action by him. 
The deposits become the absolute property of the bank, impressed with no 
trust, and the bank’s right to use the money for its own benefit is immediate 
and continuous, which right constitutes the consideration for the bank’s 
promisefto the depositor. The bank’s agreement with the depositor involves 
or implies no agreement with the holder of a check. The giving of a check is 
not anfassignment of so much of the creditor’s claim. It passes no title, legal 
or equitable, to the holder in the moneys previously deposited; nor does it 
create‘a lien on the fund, for there is no special fund out of which the check 
can be paid, nor does it transfer any money to the credit of the holder. It is 
simply an order which may be countermanded and payment forbidden by the 
drawer any time before it is actually cashed or accepted. If accepted, then 
the agreement is to pay according to the terms of the check or acceptance ; 
but until, then the payee locks exclusively to the drawer. He can maintain 
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no action against the bank, for the bank owes tothe payee no legal duty, and 
an action at law cannot be maintained unless there is shown to have been a 
failure in the performance of legal duty. Being liable to the drawer to ac- 
count with him for failure to honor his check, the bank cannot, either on 
legal or equitable considerations, be held at the same time liable to the holder 
of the check. 
In several States the’ contrary doctrine is maintained. 





WAIVER OF EXEMPTION. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : MOBILE, Ala., October 15, 1901. 
Sir: Where a note contains a “* waiver of exemption lawsof the State of Alabama,” does 
such waiver extend to an endorser of the note who has transferred it ? M. R. 


Answer.—No. The contract of indorsement is a different and, in a meas- 
ure, independent contract from that of the maker of the note, and the indorser 
is not bound, as to his own property, by exemption waiver contained in the 
body of the note. 





GIFT OF DEPOSIT BOOK. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CoLuMBUS, O., October 12, 1901. 
Sir: A was a depositor in the Savings bank of this city of which Iam Cashier. In Sep- 
tember of this year A died. A few days prior to his death he made a present of his deposit 
book to his son, but failed to make a written indorsement of transfer. Will it be safe for the 
bank to pay the son the amount of the deposits? M. D. 
Answer.—If you are certain the gift was actually made as stated, it will 
be safe and proper for you to pay the money to the son, as a written transfer 


is not necessary under the Ohio laws to pass title to the property. 





LACK OF FUNDS IN HANDS OF DRAWEE. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine : VINCENNES, Ind., October 18, 1901. 

Str: Cana bank to which a draft has been forwarded for collection be held liable for the 
amount thereof under the following conditions: A was engaged in a wholesale business at 
Indianapolis. He drew, through an Indianapolis bank, a sight draft on B, a customer in this 
place, for $600. The Indianapolis bank advanced the amount of the draft to the drawer and 
sent it to a bank in this place for collection. As had been the custom of the Vincennes bank 
in dealing with this customer, no actual presentment of the draft was made, but a notice was 
sent through the mail to the effect that the bank held the same for collection. Five days 
after the receipt of the draft by the Vincennes bank the drawee notified the bank that it 
would not honor the same. On the same day the Indianapolis firm which had drawn the bill 
made an assignment, and the Indianapolis bank demands that the Vincennes bank reimburse 
it for the amount of the draft. As it can be clearly shown that A had no funds in the hands 
of B, and no reasonable grounds for supposing that B would honor the draft, the Vincennes 
bank claims that A was not entitled to notice of protest, and that therefore it cannot be held 
liable for its negligence in delaying presentation ? STOCKHOLDER. 


Answer.—The Indianapolis bank, a purchaser for value, was entitled to 
have the draft presented promptly and protested if not paid or accepted. If 
the Vincennes bank had promptly performed its duty, the Indianapolis bank 
might have been able to secure from the drawer the amount paid thereon. 
The fact that A has no funds in the hands of B and no reason to expect the 
draft to be paid, did not excuse the failure of the Vincennes bank to have 
the draft protested. 





UNLAWFUL DISCOUNTS. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: HUNTSVILLE, Ala., Otober 20, 1901. 
. SiR: The laws of Alabama make it a misdemeanor for a banker to discount a note at a 
higher rate of interest than eight per cent. Where a customer borrows one hundred dollars 
5 
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from the bank and agrees to pay ten per cent. for the use of it and signs a note in which such 
interest is added to the principal, making the note read for one hundred and ten dollars, is 
the banker liable criminally under the law referred to? BANKER. 







Answer.—Discount, as defined by Bouvier, is ‘‘interest reserved from the 
amount loaned at the time of making a loan.’’ The authorities follow this 
definition, holding that discount is interest taken out of the principal sum 
loaned and reserved by the lender at the time of the loan. In the case you 
cite, nothing is taken out of the one hundred dollars loaned, but the full 
amount is given to the borrower, he including in his note the interest he will 
be called to pay at its maturity. While such a transaction may be usurious, 
it is not a discount such as will make the banker criminally liable under the 
law referred to. 




















JOINT DEPOSITS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LAWRENCE, Mass., October 11, 1901. 

Sir: Two persons, A and B, were jointly interested in certain business transactions and 
made a joint deposit in a Lawrence bank. A claims, and probably correctly, that the under- 
standing was that the money was only to be drawn out on orders signed by both. B after- 
wards sold his interest in the joint business, including the deposit, to A. On the same day, 
and before notice of the sale had been given to the bank, he induced the bank to cash his 
individual check for one-half of the deposit. A now asks the bank to pay him the whole 
amount of the deposit on hand at the time of his purchase of B’sinterest. Is the bank liable 
to him for the amount drawn out by B? A. & 


Answer.—F rom your statement of facts, the bank had no right to allow 
B to draw any part of the deposit without showing an authorization from A. 
The latter can recover from the bank the full amount of the deposit at the 
time of his purchase of B’s interest. 




























OPTION TO TREAT NOTE AS DUE. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine : RACINE, Wis., October 12, 1901. 
Str: A holds a note which provides that upon the failure of the maker to pay any inter- 
est installment, the principal sum and accrued interest shall, at the option of the legal holder, 
become at once due and payable. Upon the failure of the maker to pay the last annual in- 
terest installment, which came due September 1, 1901, A notified the maker that he elected to 
exercise his option to declare the whole debtdue. A few days afterwards, before any legal 
steps for its collection had been taken, the maker paid the amount of the last interest in- 
stallment. Can A now collect by law the whole amount of the note? A. 
Answer.—Although your answer does not so state, we presume that, aside 
from the exercise of A’s option, the note is not yet due and that there is no 
interest installment due. If such is the case, A’s acceptance of the interest 
due, after notice to the maker of his election to regard the whole note as due, 
amounts to a waiver of his rights under such election, unless express reserva- 
tion of his right to continue to treat the principal sum as due was made at the 


time of the interest payment. 




























MISTAKEN CERTIFICATION OF CHECK. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: ELMIRA, N. Y., October 14, 1901. 

Sir: On October 5 J. W. drew from a certain bank in this place all of his deposit. The 
money was drawn out between twelve and one o’clock, while the Cashier was at dinner. 
Soon after the Cashier’s return H. 8S. presented a check of J. W.’s to the bank for certifica- 
tion. The Cashier not noticing the slip showing that J. W. had drawn his money, certified 
the check, the books of the bank showing the check to be within the amount of A’s deposit. 
Later in the afternoon, noticing the cashing of J. W.’s check in his own behalf for the amount 
of his deposit, the Cashier called H. 8. up by telephone and informed him that the bank could 
not cash the certified check owing to the state of J. W.’s deposit. Can H.S. hold the bank on 
ite certification ? : B. 
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Answer.—A good many facts enter into the determination of the bank’s 
liability. As long as H. 8. holds the check and it can be shown that he 
was in no way injured by the certification of the check between the time of 
its certification and the receipt by him of notice of the bank’s refusal to pay 
the same, the bank can successfully defend an action for its payment. (Dan- 
iel on Negotiable Instruments, § 1,608. See, also, Bank vs. Witherald, 36 N. 
Y. 335.) If, however, the check has passed into the hands of an innocent 
purchaser, the bank will be held to its certification. (Morse, Banks § 155, 
par. I.) The bank should bring an action to enjoin the transfer of the check 
and to secure a cancellation of its certificate. 





INSTRUMENTS PAYABLE IN CHATTELS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BANGOR, Me., October 18, 1901. 

Str: Acarpenter in this place sold to a lumber dealer a house and lot for one thousand 
dollars, taking the latter’s note therefor. The note was payable in lumber, six months after 
its date. The carpenter secured within two months after the making of the note lumber to 
the amount in value of three hundred dollars, said payment being properly credited on the 
back of note. About two months before the note fell due the carpenter borrowed from a 
bank in this place four hundred dollars giving the note of the lumberman as collateral secur- 
ity. A few days thereafter the carpenter was killed, and hisestate is insolvent. The lumber- 
man refuses to comply with the terms of the note, claiming that the title of the property sold 
him is defective and that he is entitled to an offset against the note for damages for breach 
of warranty. Can he maintain such defense? The bank at the time it purchased the note 
had no knowledge that there was any claim against it. 


Answer.—The instrument referred to is not a promissory note in the sense 
in which the term is used in financial circles, and is not entitled to the pro- 
tection accorded negotiable instruments. Any defense which the maker might 
interpose in a suit by the payee on the instrument is available to him against 
any holder thereof. The bona fides of the purchase by the bank in no way 
affects the liability of the maker. 





INSOLVENCY—DRAFT FOR NOTE PAID OUT OF DEPOSITOR®S’ FUND. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BuFFALO, N. Y., October 16, 1901. 
Sir: H.& Co. were depositors in the Bank of Buffalo, which recently failed. Shortly 
before its failure the bank received for collection a note against H. & Co., which was by its 
terms payable at the bank. H. & Co. were notified of the receipt of the note, and on the day 
of its maturity charged the amount of it to the account of H. & Co. and forwarded to C. Bros., 
owners of the note, a draft on a New York city bank in payment. Before the presentation 
of the draft the Buffalo bank failed and the New York city bank refused to honor the draft 
although it had on hand funds liable therefor out of which to pay it. Subsequently the funds 
in the New York bank to the credit of the Buffalo bank passed into the possession of the 
Receiver of the latter bank, who contends that as no money was paid into the bank for the 
direct payment of the note that there was no increase in its assets und no specific funds trace- 
able to the collection, on which a trust could be charged in favor of C. Bros, -Will you kindly 
give us your opinion as to whether or not the Receiver hasa right to retain the amount of the 
draft sent by C. Bros.? J. R. 


Answer.—This question has been before the Supreme Court of New York 
in at least two instances, in the cases of Arnot vs. Bingham (55 Hun, 553), 
and in People vs. Merchants’ Bank (36 N. Y. Supp. 989). It was held in those 
cases that the owners of the notes were entitled to collect them from the 
Receivers of the bank, and on the authority of those decisions, the answer to 
your question must be that C. Bros. can enforce their claim against the 
Receiver for the full amount of the draft. This opinion is based upon the 
supposition that H. & Co.’s deposit at the time the note was charged against 
their account was sufficient out of which to pay the same. 
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CANADIAN BANKING, COMMERCE AND MANUFAOC.- 
TURES—A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





A quarterly review of the banking, commerce and manufactures of Canada for 
the three months of August, September and October shows substantial development 
and unusual activity in almost every important line of business. Although there is 
nothing in the nature of a boom, there is evidence on all sides of general prosperity 
and a small record of losses through commercial failures. There have been compar- 
atively few insolvencies recorded, and losses have been correspondingly insignificant. 
All this makes for confidence and stability in the banking and commercial engage- 
ments for the coming three months in Canada. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 


The great feature of the first three months in the political field was the visit of 
Their Royal Highnesses, the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York, to Canada ; 
and the Duke, who is heir apparent to the Crown of Great Britain, received an en- 
thusiastic welcome during his extended tour of the Provinces. On every hand he 
and his accomplished helpmate were the recipients of every courtesy and attention 
that a loyal and enthusiastic people could pay them. Further than this they were 
accompanied by a number of distinguished journalists representing the leading press 
of Great Britain, the United States and Canada, and these men have been able to 
gain a knowledge of Canada, the Canadian people and Canadian resources that 
should redound to the advantage of Canada for many years. The arrangements for 
the Royal visit were carried out successfully, even to the minutest detail, and have 
impressed the Canadian public as significant of the perfection of the Canadian trans- 
portation system. 

The Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and other members of the Cabinet, have now 
returned to Ottawa to prepare for the business of the coming session of Parliament, 
which in all probability will be convened about February 1, 1902. The general 
impression is that the session will not be marked by any extensive legislative meas- 
ures, but will deal largely with routine business. 


THE Pusiic REVENUES. 


The returns for the first quarter of the fiscal year ending September 30, show a 
largely increased revenue, and reflect the buoyant condition of the trade of the coun- 
try. This may be seen as follows: 

Canada’s revenue for the first three months of the present fiscal year, ended Sep- 
tember 30, was $13,548,519. This is $790,437 ahead of the revenue for the same 
period of last year, when the amount was $12,758,082. The revenue for the three 
months exceeded the expenditure by $5,465,384. The latter amounted to $8,083,135 
as against $6,851,380 for the first three months of 1900. For the month of Septem- 
ber the revenue amounted to $4,071,456, as against $4,541,076 for the same period of 
last year. The expenditure for the past month was $2,720,152, compared with 
$2,677,909 in 1900. Following is a detailed statement of the revenue for the quarter 
just closed, compared with that of the first three months of the last fiscal year. 
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1901, 1900. 
Customs ...... i cithaidiscemenadhliieéeeninedhene miei $8,009, 767 $7,472,256 
I, i ctdaddesnissadérnagorrddstasesdeontertecnennncns 2,653,265 2,401,141 
Nine eeindanebeenadeneteeniaeasansacdsaekeonte 780,000 730,000 
Public works, including railways...............seeeeeees 1,652,247 1,545,244 
I iccncdesss 06006066060cscensesssceneccacevess 453,238 609,439 
ED hdeWeececcisatceneeasnneetess b¢eceneconesuens $13,548,519 $12,758,082 


The capital expenditure for the quarter just closed was $3,345,778, compared with 
$2,046,991 a year ago. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Much public discussion has been revived as to the advisability of completing the 
Confederation of the Dominion of Canada by union with the Island of Newfound- 
land. This matter has been a live one in Canadian politics at previous times, but 
its revival now, when the finances of the Island are in a more satisfactory state, and 
when the revenues of Canada are sufficiently buoyant to admit of the addition of a 
considerable sum to the national debt, is significant. Whether this question will 
receive the cousideration of Parliament at an early date or not it is difficult to state, 
but among those that are interested in the improvement of the Canadian highway 
to the ocean, and who are also interested in the export of manufactured goods to 
Newfoundland, the feeling in favor of the union is strong. 


THE CENSUS. 


At the beginning of the month of April, Canada entered upon her decennial stock- 
taking, the census. A great part of the results of this have not yet been made public, 
but the announcement of the population statistics, indicating a population of less 
than 5,400,000, was received with a considerable degree of disappointment throughout 
the Dominion. Many of the more sanguine students of Canadian political conditions 
believed the 6,000,000 mark would have been passed, while nearly all were confident 
that it would be approximated. After the first disappointment resulting upon the 
announcement of a population, however, of five and a third millions, a more calm and 
common-sense view prevailed. This view is briefly summed up in the following 
editorial, which appeared in ‘‘ Industrial Canada,” and was copied in many of the 
Canadian daily papers. 

‘‘ But, as a matter of fact, is not too much stress being laid on the mere increase 
of population? This probably has not been as rapid as desired, but has not the 
wealth of the country and its industrial development proceeded at a rapid rate ? 

The revenue of the country has increased in twenty years from $29,000,000 to 
$51,000,000, the imports from $103,300,000 to $189.600,000, the exports from $89,200,- 
000 to $191,800,000, the railway mileage from 7,000 to 17,000, the railway earnings 
from $27,000,000 to $70,000,000, the assets of the chartered banks from $198,000,000 
to $440,000,000. 

These figures are indisputable evidence of a substantial movement towards 
national prosperity. Is it not better to regard this progress as a basis on which we 
can look for a satisfactory increase in the population within the next decade, rather 
than to place too much importance on the failure to increase our numbers within the 
last ten years ?” 

CANADIAN TRADE. 


The trade figures for the three months ended September 30 show that the total 
imports for consumption and the exports during that period were $97,158,908, as 
compared with $98,935,189 for the first quarter of the last fiscal year, a decrease of 
$1,776,281. These figures do not include coin and bullion or foreign merchandise 
exported from Canada. The imports for consumption amounted to $47,024,713, an 
increase of $1,113,397 over the same period of the previous year. The exports of 
domestic merchandise aggregated only $50,134,195, a decrease of $2,889,680 over the 
first three months of last year. The imports for September last were $15,651,697, 
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while for the same month of 1900 they were $15,425,569. ‘The exports for the month 
were $17,299,922, as against $20,068,025 for the preceding September. Animals and 
their products exhibit the largest falling off in exports, the amount being over one 
million and a half. No doubt this is due to the difficulty of getting cars for the 
shipment of cattle, owing to the enormous demands for rolling-stock caused by the 
immense crop in the West. Products of the mine decreased by over a million. On 
the other hand, it is gratifying to note that Canadian manufactures continue to 
exhibit a steady advance, the increase for last quarter being $258,669. The exports 
for the last three months in detail are as foilows. 
1901. 1900 


EA ee ee Ee a $12,127,061 $13,312,396 
inti inet enteiieiidebeedieineemnen pon 2,407,610 2,595,021 
tana dianeies abe eeeeeiEmnbh 11,957,131 11,823,851 
al padueenesweeshonsekes 15,700,396 17,430,564 
Re ee a a ee ee 4,248,261 4,497,923 
TE pe Pee ee ee Ee 3,687,724 3,429,055 
a pl ca eee ieee edd seaenenees 6,012 35,065 


$53,023,875 
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AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The past three months have been important from an agricultural standpoint in 
Canada. In the last review an intimation was given of the extensive area under 
grain cultivation in the Canadian Northwest, and also how bright the prospects 
were for auniformly good crop. The total area now under crop approximates two 
and a half million acres, with an average yield of at least twenty bushels per acre, 
making the total yield of grain from the Canadian Northwest alone approximately 
fifty million bushels. What this has meant, not only to the Province of Manitoba, 
but to the whole of the Dominion, may be gathered from the fact that last year in 
the same area there were less than two million bushelf of grain for export. On ac- 
count of favorable weather it was possible to harvest practically the whole of this 
huge grain crop without any material loss either from drought, excessive rainfall or 
frost. Owing, however, to recent heavy rains, the work of threshing was delayed, 
and this has consequently prevented the speedy movement of grain to the seaboard, 
and the resulting heavy calls upon the banks for the full amount of money required 
to handle the harvest. Throughout the rest of Canada fair crops have been safely 
harvested, and while no phenomenal yield in any extensive line is reported, the 
farming community as a whole is in substantially good position as compared with 
other years. 


THE FisHiInG INTEREST. 


At the date of the previous review of Canadian affairs, apprehension prevailed as 
to the possibility of settling the difficulties that existed between the British Colum- 
bia canners and their fishermen in time to enable them to take advantage of the run 
of salmon that was likely to begin. Recently, however, there has been a complete 
and satisfactory settlement of the question at issue, and consequent ability of the 
canners to take advantage of the largest run of fish ever experienced in British Co- 
lumbia. Itis stated that at least four million cases have been secured, and this at 
current rate means not less than $4,000,000 for that Province. When this freight 
begins to move to the consuming market and payment reaches the canning factories, 
a substantial improvement of business in that Province must result. 

In the meantime a vigorous campaign is being prosecuted by British Columbia 
canners with the view of securing privileges of trap-fishing, which they claim would 
greatly reduce the expense of their production. This is a matter that can be dealt 
with only by the Dominion Parliament. 
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MINING OPERATIONS. 


Unfortunately, it is not possible to present any such satisfactory report of the 
mining operations for the same period. Serious and prolonged conflicts between 
miners and smelters and their employees have resulted in a consequent depreciation 
in many lines of mining activity. While this signifies no lack of confidence in the 
richness and value of Canadian deposits, still their development, in British Colum- 
bia at least, has been temporarily retarded by the stringency of the labor situation. 
In addition to this, the failure of a number of mining companies has resulted in con- 
siderable loss to many smal] investors. This, however, evidences no serious condi- 
tion of affairs in mining generally, as these losses have occurred, not in mining, but 
in dealing in mining stocks. 


SATISFACTORY CONDITION OF MANUFACTURING. 


The situation as regards manufactures has been satisfactory. The foreign trade 
continues to show strong and healthy development, and the splendid harvest has 
warranted merchants in increasing their demand for almost all classes of goods. It 
is also gratifying, from a Canadian standpoint, to note that with this increased de- 
mand is coming also a feeling of more confidence in Canadian goods, and in many 
lines the Canadian factories are regarded as capable of producing as fine goods as 
may be purchased anywhere. 

No special features mark the development of the manufacturing industries dur- 
ing the past three months, other than the fact that many important industrial cor- 
porations have been promoted, some of them representing the extension and amal- 
gamation of present businesses, while others are branching out into new lines of 
manufacture. Prominent among these is the commencement of the manufacture of 
beet sugar in the Dominion. Letters of incorporation have been granted to the On- 
tario Sugar Company, Limited, with a capital of $1,000,000. The headquarters are 
to be at Toronto, but the location of the factory has not yet been fixed. It is stated 
that the factory’s turn-over will amount to from 50,000 to 60,000 tons of beets per 
year. Another similar factory is being located in the Northwest Territories, near 
Lethbridge, where splendid land is said to be available for the cultivation of the 
sugar beet. 

Considerable interest has been exhibited by export manufacturers in the new 
tariff that has been framed for Australia. Owing to the prevailing high tariff in 
the United States, Canadians have come to look for the natural outlet for their 
products in Great Britain itself and the sister colonies of the Empire, and much at- 
tention has been devoted to Australia as a market for Canadian goods. The imposi- 
tion there of a protective tariff will undoubtedly affect Canadian trade, although 
there are many who hope that a reciprocal preferential tariff can be arranged be- 
tween the two countries. 


RAIL AND WATER TRANSPORTATION. 


The past quarter has been a remarkably satisfactory one from the standpoint of 
the transportation companies. The railways have been doing an extensive business 
and traffic is heavy. The magnificent increase in the earnings of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway for the third week of October plainly indicate this fact. The total for 
the week was $809,000, being an increase of $211,000 over the same week last year. 
In fact, the buoyant trade situation has led to®uch a scarcity of cars that in several 
lines shippers are being hampered by their inability to secure cars for the carriage 
of their freight. 

The other feature of the situation as regards transportation is the reviving inter- 
est in the possibility of securing a Canadian fast Atlantic line. Lord Strathcona, 
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the Canadian High Commissioner in Great Britain, has been giving the matter every 
attention during his present stay in Canada, and the recent visit of Sir Christopher 
Furness and his discussion of the subject in newspaper interviews have caused this 
important question to be revived. How far such a line is possible of accomplish- 
ment it is difficult to say, other than that by using Sydney as the Canadian ocean 
port, there would be a very considerable saving in the time required for ocean transit. 
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Canadian Bank Statement. 


July, 1901. 
$75,875,332 
67,147,091 
36,461,608 













Aug., 1901. 
$75,875,332 
67,482,864 
36,787,828 


51,352,309 









The statements issued by the Finance Department showing the condition of the 
chartered banks of Canada during the past quarter will be found below, in a con- 
densed form: 








Sept., 1901. 
$75,826,666 
67,486,687 
36,903,355 


55,027,407 























6,418,592 5,687,761 5,926,043 
95,548,323 93,945,799 96,866,910 
226,298,537 228,174,258 228,015,362 
26,956,580 29,788,014 31,465,489 
600,272 656,062 678,116 
2,965, 180 3,129,569 3,603, 170 
6,477,756 6,569,418 6,416,019 
752,114 803,096 881,627 
11,340,649 11,360,226 11,167,536 
$429,306,012  $431,466,589 $441,070,760 
$11,654,085 $11,537,097 $11,306,127 
20,774,171 20,016,696 20,016,696 
2,568,918 2,568,918 2,568,918 
12,404,931 11,016,915 14,928,126 
545,272 601,062 678,115 
4,070,626 4,146,678 4,669,400 
5,536,348 6,004,717 5,330,785 
16,276,435 19,832,953 17,778,306 
11,505,328 11,469,877 1],467,476 
45,110,247 45,879,262 46,505,806 
35,173,927 36,999,603 38,158,853 
40,835,163 42,343,373 44,326,826 
$206,455 455, 151 212,417,151  $217,735,484 
282,547,157 280,758,805 286,195,554 
26,268 826 27,373,521 27,306,614 
2,599,390 2,082,121 2,404,978 
1,957,892 2,110,695 2,083,105 
907,672 915,995 920,477 
664,579 671,789 668,278 
6,574,795 6,599,683 6,656,283 
12,832,475 11,217,955 10,048, 102 
$541,508,426  $544,147,899  $553,954,790 
ccccccccce 11,745,203 11,580,179 
occccccces 51,748,208 56,999,388 





12,632,370 





12,289,308 
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Circulation during the month of June increased nearly $3,000,000 over the previ- 
ous month. Deposits increased over $1,200,000, loans and deposits nearly $4,000,000 
and the net reserves of banks, $1,700,000. 

The figures for the other months indicate steady development, but the month of 
September, which marks the beginning of the growth in circulation required to meet 
the harvesting and marketing of the agricultural products of the country, presents 
several record figures. Almost every feature of banking activity shows a remarkable 
increase as compared with the year preceding. 

Als« from the foregoing statements it can be readily seen that records are estab- 
lished in many leading features and that extraordinary expansion has taken place in 
spite of certain conditions tending to delay the ordinary fall development. In spite 
of the slow movement of crops at the present time and the consequent suspension of 
purchasing in Manitoba, the net circulation for September last was $56,027,000 as 
compared with $50,387,000 for the year preceding. 

Deposits payable after notice ona fixed day have grown by $44,953,349. Deposits 
elsewhere than in Canada have risen by $10,251,731. Call and short loans on bonds 
and stocks in Canada have expanded by $7,371,900 ; call and short loans outside of 
Canada by $6,656,436. The only return of consequence that shows a decrease is that 
of deposits payable on demand in Canada. These are less by $5,044,639 than they 
were twelve months ago. 

As compared with the August statement, the note circulation shows a gain of 
$4,675,098. There is a gain of over four million dollars in deposits and of over 
eight millions in loans. 

The great feature of this development has been the enormous increase in circula- 
tion called for by the condition of business. That this has been met without the 
least stringency is attributed to the banking system of Canada, where the business 
of the Canadian banks extends over a great area, and enables the needs of one part 
of the country to be met by the deposits of the other. Nevertheless the immense 
increase in this country’s business has called for a circulation that could not possibly 
have been met had not many of our chartered banks found it necessary to increase 
their capital in order to keep pace with the growing business. It is even now ques- 
tionable whether there will be a sufficient quantity of money available for circula- 
tion to meet the needs of the present month without some difficulty. 

The circulating power of the banks is limited by the whole of their paid-up capi- 
tal, which amounts to $67,000,000. The note circulation on September 30 was 
$56,000,000. This would leave only $11,000,000 for expansion during October and 
the winter months, but the banks must keep acertain amount in their various offices, 
say from five to seven million dollars at least. This leaves a further power of 
expansion after September 30 of four to six million dollars at most, an amount which 
seems too little to carry the banks through an active fall and winter business. This 
may lead in the near future to the discussion of the question whether the restriction 
as to paid-up capital may not need to be seriously reconsidered with a view to 
modification. 

The total note circulation and the total current loans in Canada for September 
during a number of years past show a striking expansion in the business of the 
country. 


Note circulation. Current loans. 


Mb sescsbudedsonduecsenseccasesecusesaqonsenencencesenes $56,027,407 $286, 195,554 
Tc osenvevcesscsves MPTTTITITITITITTTITT TTT TTT TTT 50,387,070 272,020,391 
SEN henesacadecseocscsesces WITTTTITITITITITITT TTT TTT Te 46,682,028 254,433,667 
BEBD, ccccccecvevescocesoscscceceocesecesesococeesorescece 40,071,143 222,361 523 
Pee eatdnhbendinddinkesrneisianeesinestbeesseernttaeebees 38,616,211 206,779,863 
PEN snaccduseneddcesecanccccesosesssndetecesesssecessonas 32,652,176 209,959,682 


197,729,334 
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The following table showing the figures of Canadian clearing-houses for the last. 
two weeks of October will serve to indicate still further the activity of Canadian 
bank circulation during the period covered: 


CLEARINGS. Oct. 24, 1901. Oct. 17, 1901, 

Do enitipa dieidadeaaaneeonedeebiosbendnesonsens $16,498,941 $15,917,310 
en pécocceonccesonedonsscbadevesoesese 12,214,397 11,052,615 
EE en ne 8,305,796 3,241,728 
Dini thciced cimaweneoedlacebedetenesessatenete seeead 1,504,252 1,573,952 
DING: cicineeereneacedavchisbadinedindiebiaanniiads 974,645 828,781 
cic seicikedinsumacismineiameneimiaeaniaeds 661,394 829,737 
i. wii ceeasieasiansabotevededcesenesadedeawedes 1,107,199 1,025,120 
Dl iti tipintnedeseceeenincbnaidaeeiabweaseadiadeess 678,542 712,245 
Dist aidtetennsngiiiebéasincssenemenennetonretnees 1,377,536 1,308,763 
PG pelidddenesecewlekeudesendwesecetesccusesscoeewnse 1,676,702 1,911,881 

Di bidhiidstiieibednina dt eeanenneenneks $39,999,404 $37,402,132 


The prevailing tone of business is hopeful and confident and conditions generally 
indicate that the country is experiencing a season of sound prosperity. So long as 
the amount that the country produces within itself remains stable, trade expansion 
is reasonable. It may be said that up to the present time expansion in Canada has 
been healthy, and the situation at this time is such as to justify confidence in the 
future. 








TREASURY TO Buy Bonps.—On October 31 the Secretary of the Treasury gave 
out the following notice : 

“ Reserving the right to discontinue without previous notice, the Treasury Department 
announces that it will, for the present, accept offerings of United States bonds, if tendered 
at the Treasury Department in Washington, or at the sub-Treasury, New York, at prices to 
yield the Government interest as follows: On the three per cent. bonds, loan of 1908-1918; 
five per cent. bonds, loan of 1904, and four per cent. bonds, funded loan of 1907, to yield 1.726, 
and on the four per cent. bonds, Joan of 1925, to yield 1.906.” 





CAREFUL ABOUT DeETaILs.—An old woman of undeniable Celtic origin entered a 
provincial Savings bank the other day and walked up to the desk. 

‘‘Do you want to withdraw or deposit?” asked the clerk. 

‘* Naw, Oi doan’t. Oi want to put some in,” was the reply. 

The clerk pushed up the book for her signature, and, indicating the place, said, 
‘*Sign on this line, please.” 

‘** Above it or below it?” 

‘* Just above it.” 

**Me whole name?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘** Before Oi was married?” 

‘* No, just as it is now.” 

‘* Oi can’t wroite.”—London King. 





Sue Got THE Monry.—‘“‘ But I don’t know you, madam,” the bank Cashier said 
to the woman who had presented a check. The woman, however, instead of saying 
haughtily, ‘‘I do not wish your acquaintance, sir!” merely replied, with an engag- 
ing smile : 

‘‘Oh, yes, you do, I think. I’m the ‘red-headed old virago’ next door to you, 
whose scoundrelly little boys are always reaching through the fence and picking 
your flowers. When you started for town this morning your wife said, ‘ Now, 
Henry, if you want a dinner fit to eat this evening, you’ll have to leave me a little 
money. I can’t keep this house on plain water and sixpence a day——’” 

‘‘Here’s your money, madam,” said the Cashier, pushing it towards her and 
coughing loudly.—7%t-Bits. 











LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 





‘‘FINE-PRINT” CLAUSES IN POLICIES. 


Policy holders that find themselves compelled to obtain loans on their policies 
will consult their interest, says ‘‘ American Investments,” by giving a little attention 
to the ‘‘ fine print” of the document that evidences the transaction. There is no 
reason why a matter of this kind cannot be framed in plain simple terms, so that 
there be no possible misunderstanding about the conditions of the loan. And the 
finer the print and larger the quantity of it, the greater should be the caution exer- 
cised. It can hardly be regarded as fair, to stipulate in the loan that upon nonpay- 
ment of the premium on the policy or interest on the note occurring, the policy shall 
become void and all the accumulations on it forfeited. The policy should only be 
forfeited when the principal and interest of the note equal or exceed the cash sur- 
render value of the policy. In other words, the operation should be automatic, and 
the reserve be permitted to keep the policy alive just so long as there is a margin 
between the loan and such reserve. Insurers, as a rule, are not half careful enough 
about these little details. No, we don’t like this skin business about obtaining loans. 





DETERMINING THE CASH VALUE OF A POLICY. 


In figuring out the amount of cash value a company can afford to pay on a policy, 
a good deal depends on the actual cash that will be required to replace the’ retired 
risk with a new one. This can only be approximated but, nevertheless, it is a factor 
that must be counted on. As the cost of securing new risks increases, the cash value 
should proportionately decrease. For which reason, we predict that trouble is sure to 
follow this mutual hoisting up of cash values returned. It is the persistent policy 
holders who suffer, not the officers who arbitrarily fix the values returnable, which 
in most cases is largely judged by what some competitor is doing.—American 
Investments. 





DIVERSITY OF SO-CALLED OPTIONS. 


‘The mistaken tendency of modern policies of life insurance,” says an exchange, 
‘‘is distinctly in the direction of an unwarranted and useless diversity of so-called 
‘options.’ These options offer almost every conceivable inducement to thwart the 
original motive for issuing the policy. Every time the insured looks at his policy 
he sees that when a certain date arrives, he will be assailed by all kinds of tempta- 
tions, the apparent aim and object of which is to induce him to cancel his insur- 
‘nce and rob his wife and children of the protection which it had been intended to 
afford them. 

Pure insurance, designed above every other consideration for the protection of 
the family—in hundreds of thousands of cases the only possible means of keeping . 
the wolf from the door in case the breadwinner dies—is far too sacred a matter to be 
thus trifled with ; and options, involving the surrender of a life insurance policy, 
should be limited more carefully than is now the practice. Only such options as 
are of possible and probable essential benefit to the family should be retained ; while 
those which impair the perpetuity of the family protection should be abandoned— 
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or at least judiciously modified. Family protection is the active principle to be 
maintained, and anything which tends to vitiate it must be of very questionable 
value.” 





INSURANCE AN AID TO SECURING BANK ACCOMMODATIONS. 


An exchange says: ‘‘A man desiring accommodation from a bank can more read- 
ily obtain it if it is known that he is well insured. The truth of this is unquestion- 
able. Not only does a banker feel that an insurance policy adds further security to 
the collateral already given, and guarantees the prompt settlement of a note in the 
event of a maker’s death before its maturity, but the bank also recognizes that an 
insurance policy generally indicates thrift, prudence, unselfishness, good judgment 
and careful habits, which qualities in turn presuppose greater trustworthiness and 
reliability.” 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE TRAVELERS’. 


Sylvester C. Dunham has been elected president of the Travelers’ Insurance Co., 
of Hartford, Conn., to succeed James G. Batterson, recently deceased. Mr. Dun- 
ham was appointed counsel for the company in 1885, and has been vice-president 
since 1898. 





FIRE LOSSES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The fire loss of the United States and Canada for the month of September, as 
compiled from the records of the ‘‘ Journal of Commerce,” New York, shows a total 
of only $7,645,200. In September, 1890, the loss was $12,778,800, and $9,110,300 in 
September, 1900. 





THE GERMAN INSURANCE LAW. 


The officials of the British insurance companies are astonished, according to a 
London despatch of October 23, at the recent report of United States Consul General 
Mason, at Berlin, to the State Department at Washington, expressing the opinion 
that under the imperial insurance law of May 12 last, for the regulation and control 
of insurance companies doing business in the German Empire, any well-organized, 
adequately capitalized, and competently managed foreign insurance or security 
company will be able to secure a concession to do business in Germany. 

Meetings were held in London on October 22 by British companies contemplating 
withdrawing from Germany. The managersof these concerns stated that they were 
in exactly the same box as the Americans, and that they regarded “‘ the alleged con- 
cessions made by Germany in response to the protest of the United States as practi- 
cally worthless, and as being so stringent as to be almost prohibitive.” They point 
to the fact that only one American company is doing business in Germany. 

The officials also said that the time limit in which foreign companies should elect 
to accept or reject Germany’s terms expired in October, but they understood it had 
been extended to 1902 on account of the refusal of practically all the British and 
American firms to consent to accept the terms. 

In the meanwhile the British firms hope to secure the British Government’s assist- 
ance in alleviating what they consider to be the continued unfairness of the regula- 
tions governing foreign insurance companies in Germany. The British managers 
are apparently under the belief that in this effort they will have the support of a 
similar endeavor in the United States on the part of the American concerns. 
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FRANK KNOX. 





The great West has produced a type of business men remarkable for en- 
ergy and enterprise, and they are leaving their impress on that section of the 
country in the shape of achievements that will endure and that have added 
incaleulably to the prosperity and wealth of the people of that vast and fer- 
tile territory. But the men most prominent in Western business and finan- 
cial affairs are not noted for their activity alone, but those who have reached 
the highest degree of success have combined sound judgment and discrimina- 
tion with a spirit of restless endeavor. 

Almost every community has its enterprising and successful men of affairs. 
Salt Lake City is no exception tothe rule. She has a large number of them. 
Conspicuous among them is Frank Knox, banker, miner and general busi- 


ness man. 
Mr. Knox is President of the National Bank of the Republic, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and for the past ten years he has been identified with every for- 
ward step for the development of the resources of the city and the State. 
He is splendidly endowed by nature as well as by experience for a success- 
ful business career. His judgment is sound, his discrimination keen, and his 
action prompt and decisive in all matters of moment. 


Mr. Knox is a native of Iowa, a State that has furnished many influential 
citizens to the city of his adopted home, to which he came in 1890, and or- 
ganized the National Bank of the Republic, which has a capital of $300,000, 
asurplus and undivided profits of over $53,000, and deposits of $2,000,000, and 
total resources amounting to $2,564,168 on September 30. 

The National Bank of the Republic is also the United States depository 
for Utah, and is one of the soundest and most prosperous institutions of the 
kind in the State. Its officers and directors have all made a solid business 
reputation. The officers are: Frank Knox, President; George A. Lowe, Vice- 
President, and W. F. Adams, Cashier. The directors are Frank Knox, Geo. 
A. Lowe, J. C. Lynch, 8S. B. Milner, Henry Phipps, the Pittsburg million- 
aire; G. S. Holmes, now erecting a magnificent new hotel in Los Angeles; 
Stephen Hays, James A. Murray, the Butte mining man, and United States 
Senator Thomas Kearns, of the great Silver King Mine at Park City. 

Mr. Knox not only gives his personal time and attention to the direction of 
the affairs of the bank, but he devotes a great deal of time to the multifari- 
ous business concerns with which he is associated, and makes frequent trips 
east and west in the interest of the bank, which transacts a large amount of 
business for outside capitalists. 

Personally Mr. Knox is a pleasant and cultured gentleman—one whom it 
is a pleasure to meet. He is yet young and in the prime of life and a fine 
specimen of active and energetic manhood, although he has been a hard 
worker from his youth. 

His knowledge of banks and banking is most eiente and has been 
gained in the school of practical experience. He entered the First National 
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Bank, of Washington, Iowa, when but sixteen years of age. In 1885 he went 
to Kansas and founded one National and two State banks, all three of which 
were successful ventures. He was also one of the original stockholders of 
the National Bank of Commerce at Kansas City, the largest National bank 
west of Chicago—an institution with more than $30,000,000 of deposits. He 
disposed of all his eastern interests in 1889 and came to Utah the year follow- 
ing, and established the banking house of which he is now the head. 

In addition to a very large ownership of stocks, bonds and other moneyed 
interests, he has large realty holdings and is identified with all matters of 
general public interest. 

An illustration of Mr. Knox’s influence and prominence is to be found in 
the fact that when Congress last year voted $500,000 for the erection of a 
Federal building in Salt Lake he was promptly chosen disbursing agent for 
the Government, and his bank designated as the depository for Federal funds 
in Utah. This was not only on account of the soundness of the banking in- 
stitution of which Mr. Knox was the head, but was likewise due to his own 
wide aquaintance with leading Government officials, including not only some 
of the members of President McKinley’s Cabinet, but the President himself, 
and a number of United States Senators and Representatives as well. 

Mr. Knox is a business man, however, and not a politician, although he 
takes that interest in public affairs that every good citizen and business man 
should. 

Among the important and successful enterprises with which Mr. Knox is 
identified, outside of the banking business, is the Ajax Mining Company, of 
which he is an extensive owner. This corporation is capitalized at $3,000,000 
and is one of the big mining properties of the State. He is also largely inter- 
ested in the Dexter Gold Mining Company, of Tuscarora, Nev., and in the 
great Daly-West at Park City, as well as president and owner of the Salt 
Lake Ice Company, the largest concern of its kind in the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

From his important banking and other business connections, it will be 
seen that Mr. Knox has won for himself an eminent place in the financial 
world. His success has been due to no especial favors of fortune, but is 
rather the result of antiring application and a proper direction of his busi- 
ness capabilities. 








DECIMAL CURRENCY FOR GREAT BRITAIN.—“‘ The idea of decimalizing British currency,’’ 
says Arthur T. Harvey, in the * Toronto Globe,’’ ‘‘is far from new. The pound sterling 
must remain the British unit, so all authorities declare. Therefore, three figures are needed 
after the decimal point, instead of two, which suffice when the dollar is the unit. All Brit- 
ish coins, down to the sixpence, fit into the scale, thus: The sovereign, £1.000; the half- 
sovereign, .500; the crown, .250; the half-crown, .125; the florin, .100; the shilling, .050; 
the sixpence, .025. One or two of these coins would soon Gisappear, and the sixpence 
would have to be renamed, on a re-issue. But to carry the decimalization further would re- 
quire three new coins, representing £0.010, £0.005 and £0.001. The last of these is the one- 
thousandth of a pound, but to call it a mill would confuse the British with the American 
mill, which is the one-thousandth of a dollar, a value in account used in many transactions. 
Another name must then be chosen, and it must be a short one, so as to be distinctly legible 
on small coins. I have only been able to think of two names, ‘ doit’ and ‘ mite,’ and I pre- 
fer the former, a good old word, for a very small value, which has no second meaning, like 
‘mite.’ ’’ 














THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, OF CHICAGO. 





One of the growing and successful financial institutions of Chicago is the 
Equitable Trust Company, located in the Chicago National Bank Building at 
152 Monroe street. Its officers are men who have established a high reputa- 
tion for the skillful handling of moneys and securities. John R. Walsh, 
President of the Chicago National Bank, is also President of the Equitable 
Trust Company. He is without doubt one of the great western city’s ablest 
financiers, measured by results; for under his management the Chicago Na- 
tional Bank has steadily advanced its capital, surplus and deposits, until it 
now occupies a most enviable position. His identification with the Equitable 
Trust Company therefore assures not only the strictest integrity but the high- 
est capacity. The other officers are: Vice-President, L. A. Walton; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, C. D. Organ; Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treas- 
urer, C. Huntoon. The directors are: Charles H. Hulburd, George F. Jen- 
nings, Maurice Rosenfeld, George T. Smith, e-ohn M. Smyth, J. R. Walsh and 
L. A. Walton. 

These gentlemen, officers and directors, constitute a board of management 
and an executive staff thoroughly fitted to conduct the company so as to pro- 
vide the best and safest facilities for investing funds or executing the numer- 
ous important trusts with which such corporations may be charged. The 
almost sacred character of these trusts, however, requires a stronger assur- — 
ance than capable management, for the wisest may sometimes err. This 
added guaranty is fully provided by the paid-up capital of $500,000, the sur- 
plus and profits of $200,000, and also by the carefully-drawn laws under which 
the company was formed, supplemented by the most prudent restrictions as 
to the methods of doing business. All trust funds and trust investments are 
kept separate and apart from the company’s assets. Under the law of IIli- 
nois all the investments and transactions of trust companies are under the 
supervision and scrutiny of the Auditor of Public Accounts, who is author- 
ized by the State to make examination at any time, and without warning. 
The Equitable Trust Company has complied with the provision of the State 
law requiring a deposit of $200,000 in approved securities with the Auditor of 
State as an additional security for the faithful administration of trusts com- 
mitted to the company. 

Furthermore, the company engages in no speculations, does not do a bank- 
ing business, but is strictly a fiduciary corporation. It is believed that its 
regulations for the careful home investment of its own funds, and of its trust 
funds, guarantee its patrons against any loss which is avoidable by human 
foresight, and afford a financial agency in whose care every trust will be 
safely and prudently administered. 

The company is chartered to act as executor, administrator, conservator, 
trustee, guardian, assignee or receiver, and to receive and execute trusts of 
every character from courts, corporations and individuals. It is a legal 
depository for court and trust funds, and acts as agent for the registration 
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and transfer of bonds and stocks of corporations and payment of coupons, 
interest and dividends. It takes entire charge of estates, and receipts for 
arid safely keeps wills without charge. 

Interest is,allowed on deposits of money which may be made at any time 
and withdrawn after thirty days’ notice, or at a fixed date, and will be enti- 
tled to interest for the whole time they remain with the company. It does 
not receive deposits payable on demand, nor does it do a banking business. 

That a company of the known responsibility of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany is in all respects superior to an individual as executor or trustee is too 
obvious to require demonstration. 





THE CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK. 





On the following page appears an illustration of the interior of the Chi- 
cago National Bank. It is believed that this gives a better idea of this hand- 
some banking room than the illustration presented in the September number 
of the MAGAZINE. 

The Chicago National has one of the finest and best appointed bank build- 
ings in the country, and the institution is thus thoroughly equipped for 
affording safe custody to its funds and the convenient despatch of its patrons’ 
business. 

The erection of this substantial and beautiful structure was demanded by 
the very large increase in the volume of business. From February 28, 1896, 
to September 30, 1901, deposits have grown from $5,730,885 to $15,616,178. 
Total resources on the last-named date were $17,937,477, and the cash assets 
$6,242,867. Loans and discounts amounted to $10,269,295. The capital was 
$1,000,000, surplus $1,000,000, and undivided profits $253,373. 

These figures attest the bank’s growth and its present strong position. 
Mr. John R. Walsh, President of the Chicago National Bank, is a banker of 
large experience and proved capacity. He is ably seconded in the manage- 
ment of the bank by the following: Andrew McNally and F. M. Blount, Vice- 
Presidents; T. M. Jackson, Cashier, and F. W. McLean and A. Uhriaub, 


Assistant Cashiers. 





ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL BANKS.—Of the 742 National banks organ- 
ized up to October 31, under the Act of March 14, 503 have a capital less than 
$50,000 and 239 a capital of $50,000 and over; the total capital of the new 
banks is $39,029,500. One hundred and six State banks, with a total capital 
of $7,890,000, have been converted into National banks. 

While the reduction in the minimum of capital from $50,000 to $25,000 ap- 
pears to have been successful in inducing the formation of small banks under 
the National instead of State systems, the comparatively small number of 
conversions from State to National banks would seem to indicate that the 
complex business conditions of the country require banks with privileges de- 
nied to those operating under Federal authority. 

The number of National banks in existence on October 31 was 4,279, com- 
pared with 3,617 on March 14, 1900. The capital has increased in this period 
from $616,308,095 to $663,224,195, and the bonds deposited to secure circula- 
tion from $244,611,570 to $329, 833,930. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, HELD AT PABST THEATRE, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, OCTOBER 15, 16, AND 17, 1901. 





FIRST DAYS PROCEEDINGS. 


The convention was called to order at Pabst Theatre at 10 o’clock A. M. by the 
president, and prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Burroughs, of Marquette College. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now be welcomed to this beautiful City of Milwaukee 
by His Honor David S. Rose, Mayor of Milwaukee. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY Mayor Davo S. Ross. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—Milwaukee appreciates the distinguished honor that you 
have conferred upon her by holding this session of your national convention within her 
borders. 

You men of finance may be interested in knowing something of what we are, of our 
industries, of our products, of our people, of our social customs and of our government. 

Milwaukee has a population of upwards of 300,000 inhabitants, a cosmopolitan population, 
more cosmopolitan perhaps than that of any other city in the United States. We have rep- 
resented herein our splendid citizenship people of every civilized nation. Our growth has 
been rapid, yet sturdy and strong. In our last census decade our population increased by 
39.54 per cent. 

Ours is a great manufacturing city, for in truth our manufactured products last year 
exceeded in value $175,000,000. The assessed valuation of the taxable property of our city is 
upwards of $165,000,000, and it is our proud satisfaction to know that our percentage of taxa- 
tion is the lowest of any large city in this Union. These great manufacturing industries, 
more than 3,500 in number, give employment to more than 85,000 operatives, the bone and 
sinew of our population. 

There is one fact of which we are exceedingly proud, and that is that we have within our 
borders nu tenement-house district, no breeding places for crime and filth, but on the con- 
trary our people own their own homes and out in the outskirts you will find the humble cot- 
tage of the laborer, the more pretentious residence of the artisan; out there, amid healthful 
surroundings, under sanitary conditions, they rear their children in healthfulness, strength 
and vigor. 

Milwaukee undertakes to keep pace with her sister cities in the rapid march of progress. 
You gentlemen from New York, the eastern metropolis, you gentlemen from Chicago, once 
the proud metropolis of the West, but now astruggling suburb of Milwaukee, go out and 
look at our beautiful city hall, study its architecture, pass through its commodious offices, 
lighted by God’ssunlight and well ventilated, and say, have we builded well? You gentlemen 
from Boston, professing to be the city of American learning, art and science, go view our 
beautiful school buildings, our art gallery, our magnificent library and museum, and answer, 
are we keepi g pace with you? Upwards of three-quarters of a million of dollars we appro- 
priate each year for the maintenance of our public schools; that splendid public school sys- 
tem that has made Wisconsin to stand forth as one of the leading States of the Union in 
educational matters, that is a part of that grand system that carries to the threshold of the 
poor as well as to the portals of the rich the opportunities for obtaining elementary and even 
higher education. 

| regret that you come at so late a season of the year. It would afford me pleasure to 
invite you to visit our parks; for while our park system is young in years, it is old in beauty 
and attractiveness. We were confronted by the same problem that at some time or other in 
the history of every municipality confronts those upon whom rests the responsibility of 
shaping the course of municipal government and municipal problems, namely, whether it is 
better to have one or perhaps two large parks, such as you have in Boston, in New York and 
Philadelphia, or whether it is better to have a large number of small parks equitably distrib- 
uted throughout the territory. Those who were vested with that authority and clothed with 
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that responsibility, in the exercise of what I esteem to be most excellent judgment, decided 
upon the latter plan, and as a result Milwaukee has a large number of small parks, affording 
to the poor the opportunities of out-door exercise, and the blessings of free air and the pleas- 
ures of the beauties that are presented by our parks, pivileges which only the rich enjoy in 
too many of the large cities of our country. 

Our government is of the libera] character. The puritanical who visit our city for the 
first time may receive a shock when they discover the liberality that is granted to our people, 
It is based upon that grand old principle that that government is best which governs least, 
and we grant to every citizen the greatest liberty consistent with good order and good morals, 
and while it is true that we maintain a liberal policy of government, it is likewise true that 
good order prevails in our city and our percentage of crime is the lowest of all large cities of 
this nation. 

We havea magnificent police department. You gentlemen may not be interested in being 
told anything about our police department, but when you stop to think for a moment that 
we are located almost under the overhanging caves of the sin-stained city of Chicago, and 
consider how perfectly easy it is, were the opportunity afforded, for the criminals of Chicago 
to come to Milwaukee for the purpose of committing their depredations, yet notwithstanding 
that fact we still maintain the lowest percentage of crime, it is proof positive of the efficiency, 
honesty and integrity of our police department. 

We have a splendid fire department; we yield tono other city of this Union, and our 
methods of fire fighting have become celebrated over this nation, and the chief of our fire 
department is frequently consulted by the chiefs of the eastern cities of the United States. 

A popular delusion has existed in years gone by—a popular fallacy—that Milwaukee pro- 
duced only one product, a product which it is asserted has made Milwaukee famous. We are 
proud of our great beer industries that give employment to an army of honest hands, that 
turn into the hoppers of the world a product ainounting to upwards of $16,000,000 a year, and 
yet that great product is insignificant when compared with the other grand industrial pro- 
ducts of our city. We havea number of the largest manufacturing institutions of their kind 
in the whole world. Our iron-working institutions, our leather-producing institutions, our 
enameling plants, in the distribution of their products, have carried the name of Milwaukee, 
branded upo” those products, to the uttermost corner of the civilized world. 

1 wish to say a word in behalf of our banters. They have the unlimited confidence of our 
people. They are liberal in their support of all public enterprises, progressive and patriotic, 
and filled with civic pride. The many monuments that we have established in our public 
institutions they have supported most generously and loyally. Their work as advisers and 
supporters, as promoters of public enterprises, has contributed much to make Milwaukee 
what she is to-day, the best city in the United States. 

In behalf of our people [ extend to you gentlemen of this convention a most cordial 
greeting. We trust that in the recesses between your sessions you will find opportunity to 
visit our public institutions, to visit our manufacturing plants, to make inquiry concerning 
our products and to familiarize yourselves with what we are and what we possess, so that you 
may be able on returning to your homes to know from actual! observation, actual inquiry and 
experience, precisely how much credit you should give to this beautiful city of the lakes. 

I trust that this convention will be crowned with great profit to its members and that you 
will have opportunity to obtain pleasure and enjoyment, so that when you return to your 
respective homes you will carry with you only pleasant memories of your visit to the Queen 
City of the Lakes. I thank you. 


THE PRESIDENT: We shali now listen to an address of welcome from the bank- 
ers, by Mr. J. W. P. Lombard, President of the Bankers’ Club of Milwaukee. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME By J. W. P. LOMBARD. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ Association—In behalf of the 
bankers of Milwaukee I have the honor of bidding you welcome to our city. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow in the June Harper’s, in an article entitled ‘‘ Wrecked on the Shores 
of Japan,” gives the following description of their meeting with tne natives: ‘They came 
out rubbing their hands on their knees and smiling, and then sucked wind through their teeth 
to denote that we were welcome.” It would seem that the main difference between the 
American and Japanese custom of welcome is largely in the direction of the wind. 

Milwaukee lies, as it were, within the shadow of a greater city. We cannot hope to equal 
her in the matter of welcome, no matter which way the wind blows. But we can in a small 
way imitate her by asking you to hold up one hand while we do the same, neither hand being 
empty—Prosit ! 

It would seem that a welcome to be valued by the recipients should be to some extent 
spontaneous, and certainly should be fresh. 
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A young lady in New York who was interested in work in the slums of that city, by her 
kindness had caused her class to become very much attached to her; they were in the habit 
of bringing her small presents, such as fruit and flowers. One day the dirtiest ragamuffin in 
the lot brought her four magnificent tuberoses. She was astonished at this and fcared that 
he might perhaps have deprived himself of necessities in order to obtain them, She admired 
them and frequently during the lesson tested their fragrance. When the exercises were over 
she called the boy to her, and thanking him heartily, inquired if he had not deprived himself 
of some necessity to please her. ‘* Oh, no,” said he, **that was dead easy; I stole them from 
the corpse.”’ 

We wish to understand that this welcome is not a relic from the departed days of Septem- 
ber when we originally expected to meet you, but is a spontaneous feeling of the imniediate 
present, and we expect you will acknowledge that it is rather fresh. 

Milwaukee in the past was generally known as a conservative city. Some even went so 
far as to call her slow; but with the coming into action of the younger generation, she has 
become progressive. In the eariier days she was known as the Cream City, from the color of 
the bricks manufactured here; with the lapse of time brewing became the leading industry, 
and she was then known as the city of breweries; for the past few years the progressive ele- 
ment has been in the ascendency and has succeeded in making our production known to thou- 
sands previously strangers, and to-day she has a well-known reputation as a convention city. 
In accepting this name she in no way bids farewell to the brewers, for they are still her main- 
stay. Whatever enterprise they undertake, be it public or private, is sure of success, for in 
the bright lexicon of the Brewers’ Association there is no such word as cannot—you see they 
could not for one moment allow a negative on the “ can.” 

In all her progress Milwaukee has retained the better part of her conservatism, that con- 
servatism that does not antagonize progress, and it is to you, gentlemen, as representatives 
of the conservative element of the country, that she gives the heartiest welcome. When 
greenbackism was rampant, the bankers were the active power in preventing its spread, and 
there was no more potent force exerted in the overthrow of free silver than that of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

The past two years have witnessed an era of wild speculation that is still in progress. An 
important factor in bringing this about has been the large increase in the volume of bank 
currency, over one hundred million dollars in two years; and now that numerous plans are 
proposed for a still further increase, whether these plans are attractive as being profitable to 
the banks or are made to appear necessary by the specious plea for an elastic currency, we 
look to you to consider them carefully, and in such consideration to place the good of your 
country above any personal considerations. 

The United States is a favored nation. It has but begun its conquest of the commercial 
world. Nowis no time for artificialstimulants; it is rather a time for sedatives; it is a time 
for the use of the breeching, not the whip. 

It is beyond my power to express in words the welcome that the bankers of this city in 
their heart of hearts desire to extend to you. To be characteristic of this cosmopolitan city, 
it should be imbued with the adroitness of the Yankee in avoiding all subjects of discord ; 
with the canniness of the Scot, that while impressing you with its generosity takes good care 
of the ducats; with the good fellowship of the German, that reaches the heart through the 
stomach; with the wit of the Irish, that drives away dull care, and above all with the fervid- 
ness of the Pole: for nothing less than that could express the warmth of our real feelings. 

Gentlemen, the bankers of Milwaukee bid you welcome. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ALVAH TROWBRIDGE. 


a7 

Your Honor, Mayor Rose, and the President of the Bankers’ Club of Milwaukee—Person- 
ally, [ thank you more than I can express for putting in so terse a manner as you have roth 
done what I have been saying to the American Bankers’ Association for some time, that Mil- 
waukee is par excelience the place for ourconvention. Being a Milwaukeean myself, I know 
how it is. Unfortunately for my brethren in the association, many of them did not know 
that until the present moment. Were | to attempt to give you gentlemen the thanks which 
are due from the American Bankers’ Association, comprising 5,500 bankers of the United 
States, including all of the most prominent men in that business, you can see that the few 
words I could give would fail. Any one who knows of Milwaukee knows that it takes a very 
great orator to express the thanks for what he is sure to receive in the way of hospitality ; 
and I would say for the American bankers that you must judge how thankful they feel from 
the aptitude with which they all have accepted your generous hospitality. 

The American bankers are not narrowed in their sphere of action by the portals of other 
business institutions. They have wide views of things pertaining to the prosperity of the 
nation and of the world, for some of our members are international bankers, and they have, 
as has already been said upon this platform, conserved the interest of the general public. 
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So far as may be said in few words, we all tender you thanks for your hospitality. 

To you, ladies and gentlemen, I would say that we are gathered to-day where we expected 
to gather three weeks ago, in business meeting of the association. As we were preparing for 
meeting on the earlier date, the world was shocked by the terrible crime at Buffalo, which 
cost the liie of our honored Chief Magistrate. There are no more loyal citizens than the 
bankers; there are none to whcm law and order are more important and precious than our 
fraternity. As we stood over the bier of our dead, anger at his murderers has softened into 
admiration and veneration for the man who sleeps, while we thought of his great work for 
this nation. In every condition of life a man above his fellows by reason of his richer char. 
acter, he has done for us in the development of our commercial and political conditions what 
no one man has done before ; and whether or not we have heretofore adopted his opinions, 
we all gratefully accept their results. To have the world acknowledge that the United States 
produced such a man (seeing the manner in which he has been acknowledged within the past 
month), adds immensely to the glory of our country. Some of us enjoyed personal friend. 
ship with the illustrious dead, and so are personally bereaved; to such we offer condolence, 
which might be congratulation, in that they have had intimate association with so great a 
man. 

“Scarce had he need to cast his pride or slough the dross of earth; 
E’en as he trod that day to (sod, so walked he from his birth— 
In simpleness and gentleness and honor and clean mirth. 
So, cup to lip in fellowship, they gave him welcome high, 
And made him place at the banquet board, the strong men ranged thereby, 
Who had done his work and held his peace and had no fear to die. 
Beyond the loom of the last lone star through open darkness hurled, 
Further than rebel comet dared or hiving star-swarm swirled, 
Sits he with such as praise our God for that they served his world.” 


Turning from the past to the present, it 1s our duty to see to it that further crimes of this 
character become impossible in this land. The greatness of the Union is so thoroughly estab- 
lished that even this great affliction can not hinder our progress, and the man who succeeds 
to our highest office, for this cause, has undoubtedly come into the world for such a time 
as this. Let us render to him due loyalty even while mourn the ruler dead. 


The annual reports of the secretary, James R. Branch, of the treasurer, George 
M. Reynolds, of the auditing committee, and of the executive council, were then 
presented as follows: 

SECRETARY’S REPORT. 
NEW YORK, October 10, 1901. 

The membership and resources of the association have increased as follows: 


September 1, 1900— 


EE A a Et a ae a ee 4,391 

ib seb ci dcnt endassercticnccnconecsnccccesccscenvescesvecesecescoeoess $59,700 
October 10, 1901— 

I a a a ls al enn icaneeeseensedocedes 5,504 

i a ae ae ad ee cade ddineeancouseswennete $60,850 


In the past year 200 members were lost through failure, liquidation and withdrawal from 
the association, reducing the membership to4,191 ; 1,313 members have joined since September 
1, 1900, a net gain over last year’s total membership of 1.113. 

The roll now embraces 5,504 members, whose capital, surplus and un- 





I csi cen cee cdcbteneedebeddedessocosebestecacses $1,718,727,441 
EE Ra ee ee 6,288,955,200 
Dk: pecekseebbanenesenessteteeseonenceoseceoscocossee crsmineheseiaws $8,007,682,641 


This is $1,426,823,447 more than the same assets of last year’s members. These figures do 
include the capital and deposits of 551 members who are private bankers and make no state- 


ments. 
The annual income of the association has increased $1,150, although the reduction of dues 


at last convention amounted to $6,975. Respectfully submitted, 
JAS. R. BRANCH, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the American Bankers’ Association: CHICAGO, September 1, 1901. 
GENTLEMEN—I have the honor to submit the following report of receipts and disburse- 
ments since the beginning of the current fiscal year, namely, September 1, 1900: 
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General or Membership Account, 


_ To Cash, 
September 1, 1900— 
Transferred to standing protective 


J. D. Sayers, Governor of Texas, 
for Texas suffererS.........seesees 
Amount appropriated by executive 
council account ex penses of Rich- 
mond COnVeNntiON...........eeeees 
Expenses of Richmond convention. 
Buttons for Richmond convention. 
Proceedings 1900..... senecoececcecese 
Postage and express charges for 
distributing proceedings.......... 
69,350 circular letters..............6. 
Postage on circular letters from 
secretary’s Office and by various 
ofticers of the association......... 
Printing, stationery, etc............ 
SuamGry GHPOMGGB so cccccccce: ctcececes 
a Pee 


DURR Gi vkietadnnsédicadectesieses 
Executive council meeting, New 
York, April 24-25, 1901............. 
New York Telephone Co........... 
Expenses committee on fidelity 
II cik'n'ns baveidvesccdensicece 
Expenses American Institute oi 
ee 
Expenses committee on express 
companies bills of exchange...... 
Expenses committee on reduction 
OF i Fi tbsidueankdecadksnsectes 
Expenses committee on uniform 
WR ctvescndsabastie ‘eneesenenseeds 
Expenses committee on revising 
Ee Oe 
Expenses Trust Company Section.. 
Rd os ceseendeces 
Stenographer’s report Richmond 
Se sibcdecaccésnccndcasateus 
Travelling expenses of Secretary : 
Sept. 4, 1900, arranging Richmond 
Se Waid kd wkncddcdadeacsess 
Oct. 23, 1900, convention Ohio 
Bankers’ Association............ 
June 7, 1901, Georgia Bankers’ 
Association convention......... 
June 26, 1901, New York State 
Bankers’ Association conven- 
GE eckdiciseréndatiisddendiasenas 
Dues returned received in error... 
Drafts (143) charged back accounts 
dues for year 1900-1901............ 
Balance close of business Aug. 31, 
1901 


$130,875.26 


$20,000.00 


5,000.00 


5,000.00 
365.00 
315.00 

3,191.18 


873.17 
397.01 


1,848.28 
520.22 
468,42 

11,813.33 

1,500.00 

160.00 


2,651.79 
122.59 











| 


1,940.81 | 
| Bills for membership dues for the 


6,970.36 
1,286.80 
291.45 
137.50 
37.00 
849.32 
56.25 


100 00 


35.00 
60.00 
40.00 
70.69 
15.00 
1,725.00 


63,084.09 





By Cash. 
September 1, 1900— 


Account bills deposited Aug. 31, 
1900, for membership dues 1900- 


inbisacteabbveseentnanes $423.92 
Pe i anccsesnsccctscces 3,945.00 
DD heccsscsescscnsess 2,230.00 
ST Neasoncdesedesdece 1,800.00 
BA bee vkccckeccconsees 280.00 
Pick cccttccesss’ dasa 420.00 


Dues from old members paid in ad- 
vance for 1901-1902: 


Pn csctnencdceds $2,680.00 
PE vddccedccdedacsben 3,400.00 
GS iincesccctcnncscess 7,095.00 
SPN 4 bncisSatswesacduss 1,600.00 
Pe erkcsandiestuscaies 2,340.00 


ensuing year (subject to the de- 
duction of unpaid bills) deposited 
with Continental National Bank, 
CREO, TENG o cccccceccosseeses 


eeereeeveee eee 
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STANDING PROTECTIVE ACCOUNT. 


i a dn ee et pep aeseeseddelews $13,418.57 
Transferred to this account from general or membership account, as 

instructed by resolutions of executive council...............ccceeeecees 20,000.00 

$33,418.57 

ee BE oo ccncnscvecececsoessocevecsccoséoescosse 29,956.25 

ee ri ac cekcnsacebsonsuebenbencasbeseds $3,462.31 


The treasurer holds for the association as an investment $20,000 four per cent. United 
States registered bonds of 1925, valued at $27,500. 
The treasurer also holds for the credit of the trust company forms account, account 
Trust Company Section of this association, $1,716. 
Respectfully submitted. 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


To the Members of the American Bankers’ Association: 
We, the undersigned committee, beg leave to report that we have examined the accounts 
of George M. Reynolds, treasurer, together with the accompanying vouchers, and have found 


same to be correct, as reported. J. P. HUSTON, H. H. APPLEGATE, 
C. M. McNIVERN. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE CouNcIL.—By CALDWELL HARDy, CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—The burden of the work of your association falls 
naturally upon the various committees and upon its active officers, and the special reports of 
these committees and officers informs you so fully of what has been done during the past 
year that your chairman refers you to them for details. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT AND MEMBERSHIP. 


Your secretary’s report will give you the exact status of our membership at this date, 
which grew from about 1,500 in 1895 to 4,500 in 1900, an increase of 200 per cent. in five years. 
This remarkable record is eclipsed this year, however, by the addition of nearly 1,000 mem- 
bers, the largest number we have ever added to our membership in one year. What could 
attest so eloquently the expanding influence of our association, or give us greater encourage- 
ment for its future ? 

The work of the secretary’s office has received intelligent and faithful attention, and our 
increase in membership has been due, in no small degree, to the effective manner in which he 
has presented to the banks of the country the advantages which membership in the associa- 
tion brings to those who joinit. Your chairman wishes to thank him and his staff for their 
courtesy and co-operation in the discharge of his duties. 


TREASURER, 


The figures in your treasurer’s report show our financial condition to be sound and pros- 
perous. Expenses during the past year have been heavy, but not out of proportion to our 
income. On the contrary, they reflect the great advantages which we are able to extend to 
our members. Your council has pursued a liberal policy in expenditures, absolutely, how- 
ever, within the limits of conservatism, thereby securing to members the best results of our 
“community of interest,” and the best attainment of the greatest good to the greatest 


number. 
PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The work of this committee has long been one of the most important features of our 
association. Its report bristles with the details of the ceaseless warfare we have declared and 
carried on against professional criminals and tells the story of immunity that our members 
have enjoyed from these deft and light-fingered gentry. The expenses, while necessarily con- 
siderable, have been kept down to the minimum, and when considered in the ratio to our 
membership and the work performed, are a mere bagatelle to each of our members. Your 
warmest thanks are due to this committee for its energetic and intelligent work, the results 
of which are fully set forth in its report. 


FIDELITY COMMITTEE, 


This committee has been engaged for three years in the careful study of the subject of 
insurance covering the fidelity of bank employees, and submits this year its third annual 
report. Having served during the entire three years on the committee, modesty would for- 
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bid my saying too much about this work did I claim any personal credit for it. Mr. A. C. 
Anderson, of St. Paul, who first conceived the work, has been the moving spirit, and to him 
and his co-laborers we are indebted for our association’s form of fidelity ond, and the pro- 
tection at fair rates afforded those members who have adopted it. The campaign of educa- 
tion carried on by the committee has elicited the deep interest of many members. I must 
refer you to the report of the committee and not usurp its functions, but if every man within 
the sound of mv voice will stop one single moment and ask himself where his bank would 
stand if one of its employees should default for $1,000 or $10,000, I think those of you who have 
not studied the subject and protected yourselves in this regard would realize that you could 
find muck food for thought in the reports of this committee, and much peace of mind if you 
followed its reeommendations in bonding your employees. 


UNIFORM LAWS. 


The report of this committee by Chairman Frank W. Tracy, of Springfield, T1l., for 1900 
(page 70 of proceedings) showed that the Negotiable Instruments Law had been passed in 
sixteen States in three years, and his report of this year shows that Pennsylvania has been 
added to the list of States that have adopted it. The unremitting work bestowed on this 
important matter by Chairman Tracy merits your hearty approval and support, and I bespeak 
the assistance of each of you in securing the adoption of the law in your several States. Its 
advantages are too manifest and have been too ably set forth in the reports from time to time 
to need any elaboration at my hands. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


The volume and detail of the work undertaken by this committee, as most of you know 
from the character and wide distribution of its literature, has been herculean, apd must 
impress you with the sincerity and deep interest of the committee. Its report tells you what 
has been done and what is yet to be accomplished. The field is illimitable and the harvest 
great, and while we should not overburden our association financially in the matter, 1f with 
a reasonable subsidy the work can be carried forward and sustained, it should be pushed to 
a successful conclusion and put, if possible, on an enduring basis. 


INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES, 


You are all familiar with the efforts made at the instance of the special committee on this 
subject last winter through our members everywhere to secure the repeal of the United 
States revenue tax On capital and surplus of banks, and on bank checks. The latter tax, as 
you all know, was repealed, but the former still remains an unjust discrimination against 
banking capital; the only branch of business in which capital isso burdened. Argument on 
the subject before this assembly is unnecessary, and ought not to be necessary anywhere else, 
but to secure relief we must bring conviction home to the powers that be. Our efforts to 
secure the repeal of this tax will be renewed at the coming session of Congress, and we hope 
each of you will take occasion to point out to your Senators and Representatives that capital 
in no other line of business is thus taxed, and urge the repeal of the discrimination against us. 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION, 


Your council, at its spring meeting, consicered a number of subjects of interest with a 
view to presenting them to the convention, and your committee on programme has arranged 
for an address on bankruptcy law by Mr. Walter D. Coles, Referee in Bankruptcy, of St. 
Louis, Mo., which we feel assured will be found both instructive and interesting. 

We also discussed the Lovering bill, Overstreet bill and the questions of other legislation 
in Congress in regard to the currency and other financial questions affecting banks. The 
question of a suitable currency system, adapted to our needs and our banking system, is one 
of the greatest importance and interest. President Hendrix presented it in his able address 
at Denver in 1898, and it has continued as one of the living issues of the day, and will so con- 
tinue until it has been intelligently solved. The question has been placed on your programme, 
and we shall have the pleasure later of hearing from Hon. Jas. H. Eckels, ex-Comptroller of 
the Currency, on the subject. 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION, 


I'he amendment of Article 7, Section 1, simply provides for the submitting of resolutions 
or subjects for discussion to the executive council fifteen days, instead of thirty days, before 
the annual convention. The wisdom of this limitation of the constitution has been too fre. 
quently demonstrated to need any extended comment; but fifteen days instead of thirty 
days would seem to be ample. 

The phraseology of Article 9, Section 1, does not change the essence of this provision of 
the constitution, but simply makes it more clear that the secretary shall, at least thirty days 
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before the annual meeting, forward to every member of the association a copy of any pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution, and the adoption of this amendment is therefore 


recommended, 


CONCLUSION, 


The growth of our association is typical of the times, and keeps pace with the expanding 
deposits, loans and volume of business of our banks, pulsating through our clearing-houses: 
the times are big with the increasing wealth and prosperity of our country, and we ask the 
co-operation and hearty support of each and all of you in wishing our association godspeed 
in the promotion of sound business principles, and all that is best in our profession, not for- 
getting that good fellowship which makes us all to be of one brotherhood. 


CALDWELL HARDY, Chairman Executive Council. 


The report of the executive council was unanimously concurred in. 
THE PRESIDENT: The report of the protective committee is already printed and 


is in your hands. 


It is a voluminous document and will be more intelligible to you 


if you read it carefully than if you listen to its hurried reading here. We will pass 
on to the report of the committee on uniform laws by the chairman, Mr. Tracy. 
(Owing to Mr. Tracy’s absence the reading of the report was deferred.) 
The report of the committee on internal revenue taxation, by the chairman, the 
Hon. A. B. Hepburn, was then read by the secretary, owing to Mr. Hepburn’s 


absence. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE TAXATION.—By A. B. HEPBurRN, 


CHAIRMAN. 


The American Bankers’ Association: 

Gentlemen—On November 30, 1900, President Trowbridge appointed a committee to look 
after the interests of the bankers of the country, affected by the pending legislation in Con- 
gress. The committee was composed of the following gentlemen: A. B. Hepburn, Chair- 
man, Vice-President Chase National Bank, New York; Wm. T. Dixon, President National 
Exchange Bank, Baltimore, Md.; Jas. H. Eckels, President Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; John P. Branch, President Merchants’ National Bank, Richmond, Va.; Myron T. 
Herrick, President Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. James R. Branch, secretary of the 
association, was made secretary of the committee. 

Your committee immediately organized at a meeting called in the city of New York, and 
issued the following circular, which was sent to every bank and banking house in the 


country : 


“The undersigned were appointed a committee by the president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association for the purpose of having a reduction made in the existing internal revenue 


laws. 


At a meeting held to-day it was the genera] opinion that our efforts would be attended 


with measurable success if the banking interests of the country will work in a uniform way 
for the abolition of the stamp tax on checks, telegrams, express receipts, negotiable paper, 


' bills of lading, bills of exchange and bankers’ capital. 


If you will see or communicate immediately with your Representative in Congress and 
your Senator, and any one else whose influence will be of service, the favor will be appre- 
ciated. Itis only by prompt and concerted efforts that work in this direction will accom- 


plish satisfactory results. 


We would be pleased to receive notice from you of your action 


and ideas on the subject, as the efforts of the committee will not cease until] they have proven 


successful. 


If you are not a member of this association, we extend you a cordial invitation to join 
and aid in the reduction of a tax which, while required as a means of carrying on the recent 
war with Spain, is at the present time both arduous and unnecessary.” 


The response was general throughout the country, and must have produced a pronounced 
and favorable effect upon our national legislators. Although no public hearing upon the 
pending bill was allowed, your committee visited Washington and had long interviews with 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House and other prominent mem- 
bers, and with the chairman and other members of the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
who gave to us and the interests we represented respectful consideration. We urged that 
the tax be removed upon bank checks; that bankers’ capital had been singled out from all 
other capital in the country for special taxation in the Spanish War Revenue bill; that bank 
capital, from its conspicuity, was subject to a higher rate of taxation, both for local and gen- 
eral purposes, than any other form of property, either real or personal; and therefore we 
felt that if the condition of the Government’s finances warranted a reduction in taxation, 
this discriminating tax upon bankers’ capital should be entirely removed; that the tax upon 


bills of exchange, as the law was worded, was an unjust discrimination against our own cor- 
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porate institutions, as well as individual bankers and banking houses: that bills of exchange 
drawn in Toronto, Montreal and Quebec, or in European cities, might be sent to New York 
agencies for sale and escape taxation entirely, whereas bills drawn in New York were subject 
to a very severe tax, the result being that very little foreign exchange business was done by 
American banking institutions, and in common fairness the tax should be removed. 

Other features of the existing law were discussed and criticized, and the matter was fol- 
lowed up by correspondence and by personal interviews with prominent members and Sena- 
tors, and an earnest effort made to obtain for the banking institutions of the country proper 
consideration at the hands of our legislators. The resulting legislation is well known, and 
while not all that we desired, nor all that we think we were in common fairness entitled to, 
still we feel that your association may well congratulate itself upon the results accomplished, 
and justly feel that we have exercised an important and controlling influence in bringing 
about such results. Respectfully submitted, 

A. B. HEPBURN, Chairman. 


THE PRESIDENT: Instead of receiving the report of the bureau of education 
just now, we will have the report of the committee on fidelity insurance by the 
chairman, Mr. A. C. Anderson. , 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FIDELITY INSURANCE.—By A. C. ANDERSON, CHAIRMAN. 


To the American Bankers’ Association : 

When this association met in Denver in 1898, the executive council found among the con- 
ditions affecting the question of bank fidelity insurance, that rates were chaotic, that each 
company was writing its own forms of bonds, and the forms supplied our members greatly 
exceeded in number the companies issuing them, while the provisions of different bonds 
written even by the same company would be greatly unlike, so that there was an entire lack 
of uniformity; that losses resulting from dishonesty were reported where the insured failed 
to obtain a satisfactory settlement from the insurers; that our members, while recognizing 
the need of fidelity insurance, had a more or less widespread distrust of the protection offered, 
recommended to the association the appointment of this committee, the scope of whose work 
was clearly set forth in the resolution then adopted, viz., ** That a committee of this association 
be appointed to inquire into the rates of surety bonds and to recommend a standard form of 
policy, and to consider any plan or plans that may be submitted.”’ Our two previous reports 
are a part of the records of this association, and may be found in the proceedings for the year 
1899 on page 98, and for the year 1900 on page 93. 

Rates.—We found that, three years ago, rates ranged from $1.50 to $5 per thousand. 

While some companies claimed to have an experience table based on their own insurance, 
there was, so far as we could learn, no combined experience table on this branch of insurance, 
and some companies frankly stated that they had not separated their bank risks from their 
general business, 

In order to ascertain what was an equitable and adequate rate, it became necessary to 
secure tables of the experience of our own members, which have satisfied us that the highest 
rates were not warranted by conditions, and that while the very low rates might be adequate 
in especially favorable years or possible for some company enjoying a particularly favorable 
loss ratio, for a series of years, they are probably too low to afford assurance of sufficient 
income to meet losses in full over a period of years, and this, not because losses consume so 
much of the premium income, as because expenses take the major part of the receipts. 

We are satisfied that the lowest rates then granted were made in fierce competition for 
business, instead of as the result of deliberate judgment based on carefully prepared statistics. 

It is to be noted that, while no lower rates are obtained than the lowest, three years ago, 
the high rates, then so common. have practically disappeared. 

The publication of the information furnished this committee has therefore tended to 
establish rates on a more uniform and equitable basis. 

Members are informed that companies of unquestioned standing are now accepting busi- 
ness on the association form of bond at $3 per thousand, and on forms affording less protection 
at lower rates. 

Standard Form of Bond.—A very considerable percentage of our members using corporate 
fidelity insurance has adopted the association form of bond, and many more have expressed 
a determination to do so at their next renewal. An even more general adoption will follow 
a knowledge of its provisions and a comparison with contracts drawn for the companies by 
their attorneys. 

Briefly, some of its advantages over other forms are: 

1. It was drawn for the association, under the direction of this committee, by the eminent 
law firm, Butler, Notman, Joline & Mynderse, of New York. 
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2. It is in the line of uniformity. 

3. Its basis isa premium payment, and not an application filed with the surety company. 

4. The rights and duties of both parties appear in the bond. It is the whole contract, so 
that statements, application blanks, etc., are not needed to make a considerable but invisible 
portion of its terms. 

5. It is a contract of insurance rather than of suretyship. Talk this point over with your 
attorney. 

6. Each man is bonded as an employee, permitting freedom of transfer without notice to 
the company, thus preventing any question as to his serving in a dual capacity, or in case of 
a default any question as to whether it occurred while he performed the particular duties for 
which he was bonded, such as bookkeeper, teller, etc. 

7. Itisa continuous bond, so long as the premiums are paid. A loss may be recovered 
years after the default, if the bond is still in force. 

8. It insures not only the funds of the bank, but the funds of others in the hands of the 
bank for which it is responsible. 

9. The theory of the bond is that the entire staff should be covered under it, so that if a 
default occurs where one of two or more men might be the guilty party, it is not obligatory 
on the insured to say which one is guilty. 

10. It covers all men under it to a definite date, instead of having bonds expiring all 
through the year. 

1l. Employees may be added to or taken from the bond at any date. 

12. It is absolutely free from any clause designed to befog a clean-cut contract. 

We regret to be obliged to report that in some cases companies are writing this policy 
only after persistent attempts to furnish their other forms, and some are insisting on the 
assured making warranties in the application blank as a basis of the contract. This makes a 
confiict in the terms of the policy and is liable to involve the bank accepting such insurance 
in litigation and possible failure to recover in case of loss. Our members can not too care- 
fully guard against any attempt to substitute an application blank containing warranties 
for a cash premium as a basis for the insurance. 

For information of our members, we give a list of the companies writing this bond, and 
quote briefly their expressions in regard to it: 

£tna Indemity Co., of Hartford, Conn.: “It seems to be fair both to the company and 
the assured.” 

American Bonding and Trust Co., of Baltimore, Md.: “Its terms are fair to both the 
employer and the surety.” 

City Trust, Safe Deposit & Surety Co., of Philadelphia: **I have no hesitancy in saying 
that I regard the form of bond as entirely fair both to the surety companies and to the 
banks.” 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, Md., ** The form, in main, is satisfactory.” 

National Surety Company, of New York: “In our estimation it is the best bond in the 
market.” 

Pacific Surety Co., of San Francisco, Cal.: ** [t appears to be a bond fair to the bank and 
fair to the surety company.” 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md.: ‘‘ The bond submitted is indeed 
a most admirably constructed instrument to safeguard the interests of the banks of your 
association.”’ 

Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., London: “The contract is very fair, 
and with as few technicalities as possible.”’ 

Union Surety & Guaranty Co., of New York: *“ Yours is the most equitable form of bond 
yet devised.”’ 

It is to be noted that the first loss occurring where our form of bond was used was also 
covered by a bond in another company using their own form, and the member communica- 
ting the loss reports: ‘‘The company furnishing us the A. B. A. form say they will settle at 
any time, but the other seems disposed to resist.”’ 

Blanket Bond.—A blanket bond has been extensively advertised as recommended by a 
committee of bankers, and that no member of this association may confound any such bond 
with the bond approved by this association, we wish to state that we have not recommended 
any blanket bond, nor have we seen one that did not contain conditions that would preclude 
our either using it ourselves or commending it to others. 

In General.—The work of this committee developed so rapidly, last year, that to properly 
attend to it a clerk became an imperative necessity for this year. With his aid a knowledge 
of the work has been extended to every National bank examiner, superintendent of State 
banking department and insurance commissioner of the several States. We have gathered a 
large amount of statistical information for the year 1900, and have promptly advised all in- 
quiring members of anything to their interest within the scope of our work. 
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Numerous and heavy as were the defalcations for the year 1900, it should be bornein mind 
that the combined office-force of our. members exceeds thirty thousand, and among those that 
were covered by corporate suretyship, for each bonded man that strayed from the path of rec- 
titude, there were over nine hundred that remained faithful. It is tobe noted that the heavy 
defalcations last year were mostly by men not covered by surety bonds. Without intimating 
that the companies do not, as a rule, pay their losses, we regret to report that, during the year 
1900, sixty-one per cent. of the losses reported to us were resisted, contested, or otherwise un- 
paid by the companies who had accepted the premiums, and issued therefor something that 
was called fidelity insurance, the losses to our members from this source being in a single 
year several times the average annual loss which was reported by our secretary as sustained 
by our members from the depredations of burglars, robbers and “ hold-ups” since 1894. In 
marked contrast to this condition is the record of the Bankers’ Guarantee and Trust Fund 
of London, a mutual fidelity company of and for British banks, whose secretary recently 
stated to a member of this committee that, in their thirty-six years of experience, not a sin- 
gle claim had been contested. 

In spite of the dark record of defalcations last year, and partially because of the failure 
of the companies to pay the losses reported, our members will be interested to know that for 
every dollar the companies returned the banks connected with this association in loss pay- 
ments they received $7.81 in premium income, and that, in the last three years the excess of 
premium payments made by our members to the companies over the losses recovered is lit- 
tle, if any less, than one million dollars, and that this is going on at nearly the same ratio, be- 
cause, while the rates are considerably lower than heretofore, the volume of business is in- 
creasing. The contributions coming from single banks connected with this association 
range as high as four thousand dollars, and in one instance reaches six thousand a year. 

British Fidelity Insurance.—A member of this committee visited England and made, on 
behalf of the association, an exhaustive investigation of the conditions surrounding insur- 
ance in British banks, verifying every statement made in a most important quotation ap- 
pended hereto (see appendix) and to which the attention of our members, particularly those 
employing a numerous staff, is called. 

He found that, while there were large and successful surety companies, they wrote few, 
ifany, bank risks, because unable to compete with the Mutual Company whose expense ratio 
is so much less than theirs. 

A great many of the banks accept the protection of the Bankers’ Guarantee and Trust 
Fund, to which reference was made in our first report, for which the insured is paying five 
annual payments at a rate of $2.50 a thousand, after which his insurance is permanently car- 
ried without further contribution on his part, and instead of finding this rate inadequate the 
company has met all losses, and now has nearly a million dollars of invested surplus. 

Many of the leading banks, including the Bank of England and others employing large 
office forces, have mutual funds of their own to which payment is made until a maximum 
sum is reached, and then all surplus earnings or payments into the fund from new employees 
are returned to the force in the form of pensions, annuities, widow’s benefits, or otherwise, 
and itis the consensus of opinion, among British bankers, that this manner of bonding their 
employees, and establishing either a pension or a widow’s fund, is of even greater importance 
than the fidelity feature alone, it being found that the mere bonding of an employee, in an or- 
dinary bonding company does not encourage honesty ina cierk, that he merely pays his money 
as a matter of form and knows that if he should go wrong the penalty would be no greater 
in robbing the bond company than the bank, but the practice of having either a pension or a 
widow’s fund combined with the fidelity feature is a real safeguard, because, then every em-. 
ployee is personally interested in the growth of these funds, and one clerk is a check upon 
another, knowing that if there is a loss these funds must suffer, thus affecting not only the 
staff as a whole, but every individual member of it. This opinion also finds endorsement 
among Canadian bankers, as evidenced by the report of the General Manager of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada to the stockholders for the year 1898. (See appendix.) 

We are thoroughly convinced of the wisdom of thus interesting the whole staff in the 
honesty of every member thereof, and believe that an application of this principle to Amer-. 
ican fidelity insurance would be beneficial. This could be accomplished by the insurer 
charging a rate somewhat higher than the net rate necessary, and periodically returning an 
agreed dividend or bonus tu every member of the force in which no default occurred, and 
withholding the dividend from all members of any force in which there had been a loss pay- 
ment during the year. 

In Conclusion.—Having now, as a committee, performed the duties imposed upon us by 
reporting the rates paid by our members for their insurance; having provided a standard 
form of bond and secured nine surety companies, from whom it may be obtained by mem- 
bers ; having carefully considered all matters submitted pertaining to this subject; having,. 
in the discharge of our duty, not only hung out danger signals upon some of the shoals, that. 
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had been proved dangerous, to warn our members from future bitter experiences, but huay- 
ing mapped out courses Of safety, we respectfully ask that this report be received and we be 
discharged. 

In so doing we are not unmindful of theimportance of the subject, and the probability 
that the association at some future date may need to give it further consideration, 

We are convinced that valuable as are the statistics already obtained, their value in- 
creases with each year that they are gathered and tabulated. 

We are alive to the fact that such failure to settle loss claims as is reported this year can. 
not long continue without a demand from our members for more specific information. We, 
therefore, recommend that this work be referred back to the executive council, and that they 
be granted power to take such action in the premises as shall, in their judgment, be deemed 
best, either by the establishment of a fidelity insurance bureau or otherwise as they may 
determine. 

APPENDIX. 


J. W. Gilbart, F. R. S., formerly director and General Manager of the London and West- 
minster Bank, in his work entitled ** The History, Principles and Practice of Banking,” says: 

“It has become a common practice with large banks to inaugurate guarantee funds of 
their own, thus obviating the necessity on the part of the employees of applying to personal 
friends or to guarantee societies. It has been said that the charges of the latter are on the 
whole moderate, but still, as they remain the same from year to year, they are extravagant 
as compared with the rates charged by banks who have guarantee funds of their own, and 
whose sole object is, not to make profits, but to protect themselves at the least possible cost 
to their employees. 

It is usual in establishing a fund of this kind to institute it by a resolution by the board 
of directors, who also frame rules for its regulation. It is made compulsory apon every one 
in the service of the bunk to subscribe to this fund. The directors take power to rate every 
Officer at such a sum as from time to time they shall see fit. The contributions on such a rat- 
ing vary in different establishments—in some it is as low as 2s. 2d. per cent., and in others as 
high as 5s. And in order to give solidity to the fund in its infancy, it is usual for the directors 
to grant a contribution of £400 or £500 per annum for the first four or five years. In some 
instances, it is usual for the bank itself to pay the subscriptions of those officers whose sala- 
ries do not exceed a certain limit—say £50. The account of the fund is credited with the con- 
tributions and debited with the losses, but the latter only to such an extent as the individuals 
causing such losses shall have been rated at. When the balance of the fund reaches a certain 
amount—an amount which in the opinion of the directors shali be sufficient to cover all 
possible contingencies of loss, say £10,000, then the older contributors may be safely relieved 
from all further contributions, so long, at least, as the maximum balance of the fund shall 
remain intact. Should the balance be reduced by losses, then those contributors who may 
have been relieved may be again required to contribute until the balance be again made up. 
It is the rule in some banks to draw the line of relief at those contributors who may have 
subscribed to the fund and aggregate amount of £1 per cent. on the highest sum at which 
they may at any time have been rated. Experience has shown that such a sum as £10,000 is 
ample to maintain as a permanent balance, and when the balance exceeds that sum, it is cus- 
tomary, in addition to exempting the older contributors, to transfer the surplus to the credit 


of another fund for the benefit of former contributors, or their widows, or other dependents 


in needy circumstances, or otherwise. 

In the year 1841 the Bank ot England took measures for discontinuing the system of 
requiring sureties from the clerks. Every clerk subscribed annually two shillings per cent. 
upon the amount of his surety bond. When he had subscribed in the course of five years (or 
immediately if he chose), ten shillings per cent., the liability of his sureties ceased. Every 
new clerk subscribed, when admitted, ten shillings per cent. on the amount of the bond he 
would otherwise ‘give. These contributions are invested in the three per cent., reduced, or 


consols. This fund is fixed at £6,000 stock. When at this amount, the interest is given to the 


*“ clerks’ widows’ fund,” a fund established by the clerks, with the assistance and support of 
the bank. When the claims have reduced the guarantee fund below £6,000 the interest goes 
to this fund until] it has increased to this amount. If the claims reduce the fund so low as 
£4,700 then the clerks are required to make a further contribution until the fund is again 
raised to £6,000. But this contribution is never more than two shillings per cent. per annum 
on the amount of their respective bonds. Nor can any claim be brought against the fund 
greater than the amount of the bond that would have been required of the defaulter. The 
clerks still give their personal bonds, which are for the full amount of their deficiencies. 
This is an admirable plan for a large establishment. In adopting it the directors have shown 
a sound discretion, as it makes all tie clerks interested in watching over oneanother. At the 


same time, they have manifested that kindness and goodwill which have, we believe, at all 


times distinguished the directors of the Bank of England in their conduct toward their clerks. 
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Mr. Thomas Hankey, when Governor, delivered to the Banking Institute the following 
account of the workings of the system : 

With regard to the guarantee system, it appeared to him that the principle adopted in 
the Bank of England in 1841, by his predecessors, was capable of extension, with great benetit 
to the clerks, to many of the other banking institutions of the country. The principle of 
that plan was, that the compulsory payment of £1 a year for five years, or £5 in one sum, was 
required from each clerk, on entering the establishmeut. These payments accumulated until 
they amounted to a sum of £6,000, the interest of which was then to be applied to another 
purpose, for the benefit of the clerk; but in the meanwhile the fund was applicable to all 
losses of the bank, which, under ordinary circumstances, would fall upon the private sureties. 
Every clerk, upon entering the establishment, was bound to give security to the amount of 
£1,000. Well, he believed the lowest premium the guarantee societies would take was ten 
shillings per cent., or £5 for the £1,000, and this £5 premium had to be renewed every year. 
Now, the amount of this £5 premium from each of the 700 clerks of the Bank of England 
would be £3,500 a year. Well, since the guarantee fund to which he had alluded had been 
established in 1841, the total defalcations in the Bank of England had only amounted to about 
£1,500. Now, if the 700 clerks had paid the £5 1 year to the guarantee societies for the whole 
of that period, it would have raised nearly as much as £40,000, the whole of which would have 
gone into the pockets of the guarantee societies, with the exception of the £1,500, which would 
have been necessary to make good the defalcations. Now, if the £40,000 had been paid in pre- 
miums, and £1,500 bad been the loss, it would require very little argument from him to show 
that the guarantee societies would have been very great gainers, at the expense of the clerks. 


FROM ANNUAL REPORT OF D. R. WILKIE, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE IMPERIAL 
BANK OF CANADA, 1898. 

‘* Reference in the report to a pension fund is, I think, most timely. A pension fund is 
not, however, exactly what the board has in contemplation. It would be more correct to 
make use of the expression, superannuation fund. The greater part of the fund wiil be made 
up from contributions from the employees themselves, the bank contributing a reasonable 
amount annually. The objects of the fund are the maintenance of the personnel of the 
staff as long as its services may be required, to provide an annuity for them in their old age, 
and to remove the temptation to individual members to resign their positions for employ- 
ment elsewhere at a time when their services may be most needed by the bank. The propor- 
tions which will be contributed to the fund by the employees and the bank, and the manage- 
ment of the fund generally, are matters which are very properly left to the directors. In 
this connection I should mention that, some years ago, you approved of the establishment of 
an officers and employees’ guarantee fund ; that fund now amounts to a considerable sum, 
and is the property of the bank; had it not existed moneys now in hand to its credit would 
have been the property of guarantee companies and would be lost to the bank. I hope that 
the superannuation fund will accumulate rapidly ; I am confident that the expectation that 
it will solidify the staff and increase the interest which they have always taken in the wel- 
fare of the bank, without occasioning more than a trifling expense on the shareholders, 
will be fully realized.”’ 


JosEPH G. Brown, of Raleigh, North Carolina: This report very clearly indi- 
cates that this committee has had before them a matter of far-reaching importance to 
the members of this association. Only those who have watched their progress from 
year to year can have any adequate idea of the amount of labor that it has entailed 
upon the committee. This work has been done, as is clearly shown by this report, 
with great patience and fidelity, and with high intelligence, and I therefore move, 
in recognition of this, that this report be received and adopted, and that the thanks 
of the association be tendered to the members of the committee for their excellent 
work. 

The motion was duly seconded, and unanimously carried. 

Mr. ANDERSON: On behalf of the committee, I will say that the thanks of this 
association is ample compensation for the work that we have done. 

Col. Robert J. Lowry then presented the report of bureau of education as follows: 


Ri v-ortT oF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION WITH RESPECT TO THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF BANK CLERKS. 


To the American Bankers’ Association : 
Your committee on education has the honor to report that in accordance with the ex- 
pressed wish of the association and the authority of the executive council it has organized 
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an institute of bank clerks and secured the successful operation of the same up to the pres- 
ent time. The name given the organization is the American Institute of Bank Clerks. Its 
legal form is that of a voluntary association under the laws of the State of New York. 

From the outset your committee proceeded in a deliberate and {conservative manner, 
spending some time in the investigation of educational methods and the consideration of 
ways and means. Ata meeting of your committee, held in New York, February 15, 1901, a 
plan submitted by Mr. A. O. Kittredge, President of the Account, Audit and Assurance 
Company, Limited, was adopted, and the formal organization of the institute agreed upon 
and in due course effected. 

A contract was made with the Account, Audit and Assurance Company, Limited, for the 
formulation of a general plan of educational work and the conduct of such work up to Oc- 
tober 1 of the current year. This contract provided for executive supervision on the part of 
Mr. Kittredge, and the services of himself and the members of his staff equivalent to the full 
time of one duly qualified man, together with suitable offices for the institute and such force 
of stenographers and clerks as might be necessary. 

In making such contract your committee was prompted by a twofold motive. First, Mr. 
Kittredge and his company, through their equipment and connections, were manifestly able 
to furnish services equal to any possible requirements; and, second, they were able and will- 
ing to take into consideration the uncertain income from students and associates of the in- 
stitute in gauging expenditures and figuring remuneration for their own services. Such 
chances your committee, of course, could not take. 

According to the terms of the contract with the Account, Audit and Assurance Com- 
pany, Limited, that corporation was to receive the sum of five thousand dollars for the ser- 
vices specified, including services previously rendered, together with the income up to Octo- 
ber 1. Your committee was to pay the expense of preliminary advertising in accordance 
with an agreed plan, together with such disbursements for traveling, telegraphing, telephon- 
ing and other incidentals as might from time to time be authorized. 

After settling in full with the Account, Audit and Assurance Company, Limited, up to Oc- 
tober 1, and paying all other expenses, there remains a respectable balance out of the appro- 
priation of ten thousand dollars originally made for the purpose of inaugurating the inst1- 
tute and cperating it the first year. 

In the organization of the American Institute of Bank Clerks and the operation of the 
same up to the present time your committee has guarded against creating any obligation, 
financial] or mora), actual or implied, which might in any manner forecast the policy of the 
American Bankers’ Association in the matter of educational work. 

The members of the association may feel assured, however, that a foundation has been 
laid upon which a superstructure may be erected in keeping with the dignity, wisdom and 
pride of the bankers of America. 

The educational work of the institute is more particularly set forth in the accompanying 
report of the secretary of the institute, which has been duly received and approved by your 
committee, and is made a part of this report. ROBERT J. Lowry, Chairman. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANK CLERKS—REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


NEw YORK, September 30, 1901. 
To the Committee on Education of the American Bankers’ Association: 

The preliminary work of organizing the American Institute of Bank Clerks was completed 
on March 23, 1901. when the articles of association were duly signed by the following trustees: 

William C. Cornweil, Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert J. Lowry, Atlanta, Ga.; Harvey J. Hollister, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: J. B. Finley, Pittsburg, Pa.; George F. Orde, Chicago, Ill.; James G. 
Cannon, New York, N. Y.; A. C. Anderson, St. Paul, Minn.; Harry L. Burrage, Boston, Mass.; 
John F, Thompson, New York, N. Y. 

Under the provisions of the articles of association, officers were elected as follows: 

President, Wm. C. Cornwell; treasurer, James G. Cannon; secretary, A. UO. Kittredge. 

In July Mr. Cornwell resigned the presidency, and at the request of the trustees Mr. Cannon 
as ranking officer acted as president until a meeting of the trustees was held in New York, 
August 12, when Mr. Cannon was formally elected to the presidency for the unexpired term 
ending next March. Uponassuming the office of president, Mr. Cannon resigned as treasurer, 
and Mr. John F,. Thompson was elected to that position. 

Objects and Methods.—The objects and methods of the institute, asset forth in the articles 
of association, are as follows: 

1. To unite, fraternally and socially, through local chapters or otherwise, all those 
engaged in different localities in the banking business, or who intend to become connected 
with it, either as officers of banks, trust companies or Savings banks, or as bankers, or as 
clerks of banks, trust companies, Savings banks or banking houses, who desire to improve 
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themselves by devoting a portion of their time to the study of the matters connected with 
the banking business. 

2. To specially train all who become associated with the institute in those branches of 
practical education which have a direct bearing upon the business of banking. 

3. To originate and circulate literature relating to the practice and science of banking 
and of business administration. 

4. To afford to those associated with the institute the advantages of lectures upon busi- 
ness methods, the principles of bunkinog, the science of finance, applied economics, commerce, 
accounts and other subjects of practical value to them. 

5. To conduct for the benefit of those associated with the institute a correspondence 
school of Banking, under the charge of a competent faculty. 

6. To conduct examinations of bank clerks and others associated with the institute with 
respect to their technical qualifications, and to issue certificates setting forth the results of 
such examinations. 

In accordance with the foregoing statement of the objects and methods of the institute, 
its educational work is conducted along three distinct lines: 

Chapters.—First —The association of bank clerks in local chapters, chartered by the Insti- 
tute for the purpose of arranging courses of lectures and debates and the investigation of 
special subjects. Members of local chapters become associates of the institute. While chap- 
ter work is done under the supervision of the officers of the institute, it is expected that mem- 
bers will arrange the details of their programmes, providing for lectures by local talent and 
conducting the affairs of their organizations in such manner as will best develop their own 
capacity for management and stimulate self-reliance. The Bank Clerks’ Association of Min- 
neapolis and the Bank Clerks’ Economic Society of St. Louis, which have been in successful 
operation for some time, have affiliated with the institute, and new chapters have been orga- 
nized in New York, Chicago, Pittsburg, Cincinnati and Louisville. Progress has been made 
in the preliminary work of chapter organization in various other cities, and it is desirable 
that the work of forming chapters should be actively followed up throughout the United 
States during the coming winter. 

Periodical.—_Second—That portion of the articles of association providing that the insti- 
tute shall originate and circulate literature relating to the practice and science of banking 
and of business administration is put into practical operation by the publication of “ The 
Bulletin” of the American Institute of Bank Clerks, a periodical through which much of the 
educational work is conducted, ‘*The Bulletin” is the official medium of communication 
between the officers of the institute and members of local chapters and students in the cor- 
respondence school of banking. It contains reports of lectures before chapters and leading 
educational institutions as well as special articles on banking and kindred subjects. It also 
contains the examination questions in connection with the correspondence school of banking. 
* The Bulletin’ is wholly educational in character, and in no way attempts to encroach upon 
the well-defined field of banking journalism so ably filled by existing newspapers and maga- 
zines. ‘“*The Bulletin” has been cordially received by the banking fraternity generally, 
executives as well as clerks, and from 5,(C00 to 10,000 copies of each issue have been circulated. 

Correspondence Instruction.—Third—The courses of study in the Correspondence School 
of Banking are so arranged as to make up deficiencies in primary education, while also round- 
ing out and completing the equipment for practical work. The courses will ultimately 
embrace everything that can be of advantage tu the average clerk in qualifying himself for 
the highest responsibilities of banking. At the present time they embody lessons, examina- 
tions and certificates of improvement and proficiency in penmanship, spelling, English gram- 
mar, composition and rhetoric, business correspondence, shorthand, typewriting, commercial 
geography, financial and commercial history, bank arithmetic, double-entry bookkeeping, 
bank bookkeeping, practical banking, commercial law, government and practical finance. 

Publicity.—Immediately after the organization of the institute last March, one hundred 
thousand copies of an eight-page folder were issued and sent to banks throughout the United 
States. This folder described the general plan of the institute and outlined the courses of 
study in the Correspondence School of Banking. 

Subsequently circular letters were sent to chief clerks in banks soliciting the names 
and home addresses of cierks. By this means direct communication has been established 
with a large number of bank employees, and the facilities of the institute are now being 
brought to their personal attention. 

Sample copies of ** The Bulletin” have been distributed under a system by which every 
bank, trust company and savings institution in the United States has presumably received at 
least one copy every other month. 

In addition, there have been sent out numerous letters addressed to bank officers 
personally, 

School of Banking.—The Correspondence School of Banking is the medium through which 
the most systematic and thorough instruction is given by the institute. * * * 
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The publicity of the correspondence school, as well as of the entire work of the institute, 

has been continued in the several issues of **The Bulletin.’”’ This means of communicating 
with banks and bank clerks, which has been demonstrated to be quite effective, is one that 
will always be available to the institute. 

In the preparation of the courses of study in the correspondence school it has been neces- 
sary to employ numerous specialists at considerable cost. All such arrangements, as well as 
the contracts for printing, have invariably been made in the name of the Account, Audit and 
Assurance Co., Ltd., thereby protecting your committee from all responsibility and relieving 
you from all chances of annoyance. 

Surveying the work accomplished up to the present time, and not forgetting the compar- 
atively late date at which the institute was formed —a date at which almost every one was 
beginning to plan for the hot weather of summer—it would seem that the effort has been 
eminently successful. In addition to the specific results that have been accomplished, it is 
manifest that a foundation has been laid broad enough and deep enough to sustain anything 
which may be erected thereon. 

One fact in particular which has been impressed upon us at every step in this work should 
be noted in this connection, and that is that the number of students enrolled in the corres- 
pondence school and the chapters organized have been in direct proportion to the advertising 
conducted by the institute. What is meant by this is that with more advertising, with more 
direct effort in the field and a still larger volume of correspondence, the results to date might 
have been greater than they are. Or, to state still otherwise and to give the fact that inter- 
pretation which is of the greatest importance to your committee, the progress and usefulness 
of the institute for the future, we believe, wiil depend largely upon the liberality with which 
the movement is managed. 

Bank clerks will not flock to the institute either as chapter members or as students upon 
their own volition, but they have shown themselves ready to be persuaded to engage in the 
work and to fall in with the overtures of the institute whenever its real advantages have 
been brought home to them personally. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. A. O. KITTREDGE, Secretary. 


Cot. Lowry: The printed report will give you a great deal of information on 
this subject, and I will therefore make my remarks very brief. 

You will observe that the report of the committee is on education with respect to 
the American Institute of Bank Clerks. We have really been at work only about 
six months, and we think we have done very well; and we are thoroughly satisfied 
that the work should be continued. It is a cheap and easy way for our young men 
to get an education that will be worth a great deal to the banks that employ them, 
and we have done, as I said, I think, fairly well. 

The literature that we have spread around in these seats, the committee will be 
very glad indeed if each member would read, and any suggestion made would be 
thankfully received. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Kittredge, the gentleman who is secretary of 
the institute, and he will in a few words teil you more of the details than I am able 
to in the short time that is allotted. I therefore, with the permission of the presi- 
dent, and you, gentlemen, would ask the privilege of Mr. Kittredge making some 
remarks upon this subject. 

Mr. A. O. Kittredge, secretary of the American Institute of Bank Clerks, was. 
then introduced, and spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF A, O. KITTREDGE. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—The object of your committee in asking me to speak has 
been to get before you certain statistics of the work that we have done, and to indicate in 
some measure our methods, with certain illustrative incidents regarding that which we have 
accomplished. 

As you will see by the literature that isin the seats, our work is divided essentially into 
three parts. There are chapters of the institute, meaning local organizations; there is a cor- 
respondence school of instruction; and there is the periodical. The latter you have samples 
of, therefore [ need say the least about it. 

First, with respect to chapters. Chapters of the institute mean the gathering together of 
the bank clerks in a given locality in a formal organization with stated times of meeting, 
before which shall be given addresses on any subject that the clerks composing the institute 
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or the chapter shall be interested in. Chapters already in existence are conducting lectures 
upon commercial law and upon other similar topics; other chapters are devoting their time 
to discussion; essays are presented and a question-box is maintained, and in genera! those 
topics which are of utmost interest to bank clerks and which make them more efficient in 
their several] positions, are being considered. 

Now, with respect to correspondence instruction, which is a very important feature of the 
work. At the outset we had to determine, first, what the bank clerks wanted ; second, how 
we could reach them with the supply. The various correspondence schools of the country 
were very carefully investigated, their methods were inquired into, and more particularly 
the scope of their instruction was examined. We found it necessary to strike out in some 
respects into entirely untried lines. We did not do very much experimentation, but we were 
obhged to take up some of those methods which were found advantageous in higher instruc- 
tion, and which had been neglected by the correspondence school in so-called elementary 
instruction. 

The instruction offered by the correspondence department of the institute at the present 
time is comprised under some sixteen different heads, all of which is carefully explained in 
the pamphlet report before you. The instruction ranges from the most elementary kind, 
such as penmanship and spelling, on and up to that which is the most practical, bank book- 
keeping, practical finance, political economy and government. 

At the outset, as already indicated, we were obliged to consider the methods of instruc- 
tion as well as the subject-matter of instruction, to meet the wants of bank clerks. In our 
preliminary circulars we talked about teaching, not literary rhetoric, but business rhetoric. 
Our instructors have been gathered from various schools of learning, but more particularly 
from the practical fields, unil to-day we have a corps that in our estimation is adapted to meet 
almost any responsible requirement. 

To give you some idea of the way in which we are differentiating from that which is done 
by the ordinary school, for example, I have already cited rhetoric, an incident that occurred 
only a few days ago may be interesting to you. One of our instructors, who comes from one 
of the largest schools of the country, prepared a very careful criticism of the answers of one 
of the students who had sent in his examination papers on rhetoric. The mistakes of the stu- 
dent were pointed out, and illustrative examples were presented, and in general he was 
instructed that all writings must be punctuated. Now, we have another functionary who is 
a cold-blooded business critic, belonging to the institute. Perhaps he could not show his 
college diploma, perhaps he would not rank among the great educators of the day, but we 
regard him as almost as useful as some of the teachers. Whatever goes out comes before this 
hard-headed man of business. He looked over this and said: ** All documents must be punc- 
tuated. How about telegrams, how about cablegrams? Tuey are not punctuated. How about 
the mortgage of one of the leading Pacific railroads for a very large number of millions of 
money, in which there is not a punctuation mark from beginning toend! How about the 
incorporation papers of a certain organization formed in Massachusetts only a short time 
since, in which neither charter nor by-laws are punctuated ?”’ I merely refer to that to show 
that the instruction is fully up to date. That which went forward to this pupil, accordingly, 
not only presented what the literary man was doing in the way of punctuation, but also 
cited what business men had found it expedient to do. In other words, we are following 
merchant law, if such a term may be used in instruetion, rather than literary law. 

Now, with reference to what we have accomplished. In the short time we have been in 
operation, less than six months, practically, we have come into correspondence with nearly 
10,000 bank clerks, There are gathered into chapters to-day not quite 2,000 members. There 
are regularly taking the lesson courses about 600. The little paper that we are publishing» 
called the ** Bulletin of the American Institute of Bank Clerks,” has had a circulation, or. 
rather, the total number of copies printed up to date, amount to about 50,000 copies, and we 
have Over 2,000 enrolled paid subscriptions. 

Now, with regards to the wants of the institute for the immediate future. As you will 
see by the sentence in the report of the secretary, in the little pamphlet in your hand, near 
the end, the cierks have shown themselves willing to be persuaded to avail themselves of the 
opportunities which the institute presents. They have not flocked spontaneously into the 
School, not as subscribers to the paper, nor yet as members of chapters. 

Accordingly, the effort to date has been measured by the advertising publicity that it has 
had, and the hard work that has been personally done among the clerks themselves. 

There is necessary, it seems to me, to make this thing as useful as it should be, an organi- 
zer, who should be available to go wherever there is a little interest excited, and show the 
bank clerks of that village or city, as the case may be, how they may get together, and upon 
the basis of our old-time lyceum or debating society, do themselves some good. 

There is the need of a paid corps of lecturers that shall be available to the chapters organ- 
ized, that shall go from city to city either with lantern slides equipment or other means of 
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illustration, and deliver lectures which will not only be useful to the bank clerks in chapters 
organized, but will also attract popular attention to the movement. 

The little paper which you havein your hand already represents a large amount of reward 
in the shape of interest attracted. You will notice by the correspondent’s columns of ques- 
tions and answers, the character of questions that are being sent in, and the character of the 
information that is being given. The increased circulation of that will ina measure secure 
co-operation in other directions. Itiseasy, however, toedit a paper; it is comparatively easy 
to get lessons in shape and conduct a correspondence scheme oj instruction; but on the other 
hand, that which is of the greatest help to the bank clerk, that which brings him into contact 
with his fellows, that which instructs him and gives him practice in getting upon his feet, and 
expressing his ideas, learning his deficiencies and finding out what he ought to do, comes only 
from organization; and that, it occurs to me, is the greatest and most important work before 
us—the scheme of organization, the plan of organization, the work of regular organizers and, 
following that, the work of entertainers or instructors who shall appear before these chap- 
ters. I thank you. 

Cot. Lowry: I would like to offer a resolution somewhat similar to the one 
offered a year ago in Richmond. It is as follows: 

** Whereas, At the last convention of the American Bankers’ Association, it was * Resolved, 
That the executive council snould authorize the committee on education to organize an Insti- 
tute of Bank Clerks for the bank clerks of the United States, appropriating such an amount 
as will be necessary to inaugurate and operate such an institute for the first year, not exceed- 
ing $10,000.’ 

Whereas, The committee on education has organized such an institute and has operated 
the same to an extent to demonstrate its possibilities of practical usefulness, and in a way to 
warrant its continuation; now be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the executive council should appro- 
priate to the use of the committee on education such an amount as ‘may be necessary for 
continuing the work of the American Institute of Bank Clerks for the ensuing year, not 
exceeding the sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,000).”’ 


Cot. Lowry: I move the adoption of this resolution. 

THE PRESIDENT: This resolution should go before the executive council, as it 
proposes to appropriate money, and it may be now referred to the council for action, 
if necessary, in order that it may come properly before the convention. 

Mr. Hitt: I wish to second the motion. 

Cot. Lowry: That is the course that it took last year, and the executive coun- 
cil took immediate action. 

Henry DimseE, of New York: I move that the permission of two-thirds of the 
members be granted to the gentleman who has offered the resolution, and that the 
resolution be referred to the council ;: and in doing so T wish to say, that after 
reading the report of the educational committee, and after hearing the remarks of 
Mr. Kittredge, that in my estimation the resolution which is offered by the chairman 
of the educational committee is one that is appropriate at this particular time. As 
the organizer of one of vour chapters in the city of New York, and as a delegate 
here to-day, I feel that I know the full want of the education of the bank clerk, not 


only in the city of New York, but throughout the entire United States, and I must 


say that I regret that when the organization was formed that the title was given 
The American Institute of Bank Clerks; and had the committee omitted the words 
‘‘bank clerks,” I think that our membership would have been increased greatly; and 
for that reason I think that the appropriation asked for, and the adoption of the 
report of the committee as submitted will be beneficial, not only to bank clerks, but 
to the officers of banking institutions; and therefore I move the adoption of the 
report and the submission of the resolution to the executive committee, as, I under- 
stand, the constitution under a particular section requires. 

JouHN Farson, of Chicago: I shall be very glad to second that motion, for I 
believe that no work that has ever been done by this association, or is being done, 
is more potent for usefulness or more fruitful of good results, than the work 
now being done by this committee of education. It showed its excellent sense in 
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establishing the first chapter in Chicago. The public press of Chicago, the bankers 
of Chicago generally, and the bank clerks of Chicago, are taking a very active 
interest in this work ; and I therefore second this motion, and I would like to add to 
it that the committee receive the most hearty thanks of the association, and that the 
committee shall be continued. 

THE PRESIDENT: The real question that will come before you is on the accept- 
anee of the report of the committee and the continuation of the committee, with 
thanks. The matter of appropriation must go before the executive council, which 
course it will take within a few minutes. There are other matters to go before them, 
and as soon as other matters are presented, the council will be called. 

Unanimously carried. | 

Mr. F. W. Hayes then read the report of the committee on express company 
taxation. 

Before reading his report Mr. Hayes said: At the last annual convention we 
submitted quite a lengthy report of our action, and this year we will submit a briefer 
report, but we wish to have this report taken in conneetion with the report which 
we made last year, in which the legal aspects of the question are very fully discussed. 


REPORT 0} COMMITTEE ON TAXATION OF EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


To the American Bankers’ Association: 

Your committee is unable to report any substantial progress during the past year as the 
result of its efforts to compel the express companies and their numerous agencies to pay a 
license tax for the privilege of conducting a banking and brokerage business. 

The great injury which these companies are causing to the banks throughout the country 
and the great injustice Which is involved in allowing them to transact a banking business 
without paying the tax imposed upon bankers and brokers, were commented upon in our 
last report, and were fully shown at the time this committee was appointed two years ago. 

The principal obstacle in the way of your committee, during the past year, has been the 
opinion of the Attorney-General, holding that the express companies are not transacting 
either a banking ora brokerage business within the meaning of the War Revenue Law. That 
opinion has been universally condemned by bankers as inconsequential and evasive. There 
is, however, unfortunately no appeal from it; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
must, of course, be governed by it in his instructions to the collectors. That he does not re- 
gard it as necessarily final, however, is evident from a letter written by him on October 10, 
1900, shortiy after the last meeting of this association, in reply to a letter of Messrs. Knauth, 
Nachod & Kuhne, bankers, of New York, who had written to him in the previous June, toin- 
quire whether their agents, who sold their checks on foreign banks, were subject to the pay- 
ment of the brokers’ tax. In their letter of inquiry, the bankers expressly referred to the 
opinion of the Attorney-General, which held that the agents of express companies who sold 
such checks were not subject to the tax. The Commissioner, however, declined to advise 
them that their agents were not liable, and plainly showed that his department did not con- 
sider the opinion of the Attorney-General to be final, for he wrote as follows; 

‘Although there may be some warrant for it (namely, the claim that the agents were ex- 
empt from taxation) in the published opinion of the Attorney-General, to which you refer, 
yet as there has been no judicial decision that the business of selling travellers’ checks is not 
the business of selling ‘exchange,’ tor which the special tax of a broker is required to be paid 
under the second paragraph of section 2, of the act of June 13, 1898, this office would not ad- 
vise you to give assurance to your correspondents, by circular, as you contemplate, of their 
immunity from special tax, in the event of their engaging in such sales, unless you are dis- 
posed to rely entirely upon the Attorney-General’s opinion, taking the risk of a contrary de- 
rw sen Day courts, in tae event of a case coming up. hereafter for judicial determination on 

Moreover, prior to the opinion of the Attorney-General, and in November, 1899, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue had written, as appears in our previous report to the associa- 
tion, that ‘on the facts stated by you in your former letters to this office, there appears to 
be no reasonable ground for doubting that the American Express Company has been engaged 
in the business of buying and selling foreign exchange, and that it is accordingly required to 
pay special tax as a broker for each and every distinct and separate place of business at which 
such purchases and sales have been made.” And yet the Attorney-General, in his opinion 
subsequently written, found in favor of the express companies at every point. 

We should long since have had a suit instituted to test the question; but, unfortunately | 
in a case of this kind, it is impossible to commence such a suit without the concurrence of the 
Officers of the Government. The United States Revised Statutes permit an action to be 
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brought by the Government to recover taxes, with the sanction of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue; but one citizen, who has paid a tax, has no power to commence a suit against 
another citizen to compel him to pay a similar tax laid upon all citizens. As the Government 
acts in these cases at the instance of the Attorney-General, and as the Attorney-General has 
rendered an opinion against the liability of the express companies, manifestly he is not likely 
to advise such a suit, except for the purpose of settliug an important pubiic question. It is 
because your committee believes that this isan important public question, that it now asks 
the assistance of the association and its members, individually, in an effort to obtain a judi- 
cial decision. 

Another method of testing the question would be to have some one engaged in the money 
order or exchange business pay the tax under protest, upon the demand of a collector, and 
then to bring an action against the collector to recover the amount paid, on the ground that 
the tax was not payable. But such asuit cannot be maiutained unless an appeal shall first 
have been made to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to have the tax refunded, and un- 
less the Commissioner has refused to order the repayment. Even, therefore, if a collector 
could be found who would demand the payment of the tax from a person engaged in the money 
order or exchange business (which is not probable under existing circumstances), the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue would, if appealed to, undoubtedly direct the tax to be re- 
funded, and thus make the commencement of the suit impossible. 

Owing to thedifficulty of having the question decided in the courts without the concur- 
rence of the Law and Treasury Departments of the Government, your committee went to 
Washington, in May last, and called upon the Secretary of the Treasury and laid the matter 
before him. He suggested that an application should be made to the Attorney-General for 
a rehearing. But, inasmuch as the opinion was written by the former Attorney-General, 
and as the present Attorney-General would, almost as 2 matter of course, adopt any opinion 
given by his predecessor, your committee has not deemed it advisable to adopt this course, 
so long as there was any possibility of having the question decided by the courts. Yourcom- 
mittee, therefore, suggests that, as the matter is one of such vital importance to the legiti- 
mate bankers throughout the country, the committee be eontinued for another year, and 
that proper resolutions be adopted, urging upon the attention of the Government the neces- 
sity of arranging for a suit to be brought which may, if necessary, be carried up to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. This could be done without any expense or inconvenience 
to the Government, as the counsel for the committee could take special charge of the case in 
support of the contention that the tax is payable by the express companies and those engaged 
in the business of selling exchange. 

The banks have been such an important element in the development of the resources of 
the country, and such vast interests are so closely dependent for success upon their contin- 
ued prosperity, that it is surely only simple justice to place them on an equality with their 
competitors, the powerful express companies. The members of this association believe, in 
our opinion, that the present law is so framed that it imposes the tax on the express compa- 
nies which are engaged in the business of selling exchange. They may be mistaken in that 
belief ; but, in the interests of justice, they should surely be given an opportunity to have 
the question passed upon by the courts, and not be thrust aside by an opinion which has failed 
to convince asingle banker who has read it. It isaiundamental principle of our institu- 
tions, that every citizen who has a legal grievance can obtain redress in the courts; that 
where there is a right, the law provides a remedy. But the bankers of the country are in the 
anomalous position of having a most serious grievance, and of being excluded from the 
courts. They have what they firmly believe to be a legal right, but the law doesnot provide 
them with a remedy. What they now ask is that a test suit be arranged, so that the proper 
remedy may be available. If they are wrong in their view of the law, the express companies 
will not have to pay the tax: if they are right the express companies should be compelled to 
bear an equal burden with the banks in this class of business. And if the courts should hold 
that the express companies were not subject to the tax under the existing law, it will then 
be in order for this association to promote such legislation as will compel all persons and cor- 
porations who are engaged in what is clearly a banking business, to pay the tax imposed 
upon bankers, even though they may, at the same time, be ostensibly carrying on some other 
business. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

F. W. HAYES, Chairman. 
PERCIVAL KUHNE, CHARLES R. HANNAN, 
MILWAUKEE, October 14, 1901. Committee. 


L. P. Hrtiyer, of Macon, Ga.: I wish to offer the following resolution: 


** Resolved, That the report of the committee, just read, be received and approved; and 
that the committee be continued for another year with full power to take such steps and 
adopt such measures for testing the taxability of express companies under the war revenue 
law as may seem to them advisable. 
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Resolwed, That the executive officers of the Government be respectfully requested to co- 
operate with the committee in having the question of taxability of express companies judi- 
cially determined by the courts, and if the decision of the lower court should be against the 
contention of the Government, to huve the case carried up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” 


Gro. F. Orpeg, of Chicago: In connection with the resolution offered by Mr. 
Farson continuing the educational committee in force, I move that that committee 
have power to fill vacancies in its number. There are one or two vacancies now 
existing. 

THE PRESIDENT: The resolution of Mr. Hillyer must be voted upon here to be 
referred to the council. 

A motion was made to refer the resolution to the executive council. 

Mr. KauFrMaNn, of Tacoma: I wish to second the motion in behalf of the State 
of Washington and the Pacific Coast, for two reasons. There is probably no section 
of the United States that has felt the burden in the contest between the express 
money order and bank exchange more than the Pacific Coast. For many years the 
only practicable transmission of funds from one small section to another of the Pacific 
Coast was by the express money order. In later years, with the institution of banks 
in almost every town, there is abundant means now of transmitting funds from one 
portion of the country to another, 

We have felt the burden in this unfair competition most particularly in the last 
few years since the passage of the War Revenue Act, which works in two ways on 
the Pacific Coast. As all members of the American Bankers’ Association probably 
know, the transactions there are conducted in specie. The necessity then comes in 
for the transmission by express of specie into the large cities, where the express 
money orders are compelled to be handlcd ; for this reason, orders are issued payable 
in any one of the smaller towns, where it is almost impossible if they are presented 
to get the express agent to have them cashed. In point of fact, the express agent 
will tell the holder of the order take it to your bank, your bank can handle this 
exchange payable in New York or other large centre, and the merchant puts it in 
his local bank ; the local bank in turn sends it to the city correspondent, and the 
city correspondent sends it to New York and Chicago, and so the bank pays the 
express company $1.75 a thousand, in order to have the privilege of shipping them 
the coin to cash their own orders. 

Now, the express company in that way makes out of it at both ends. The com- 
pany gets pay when the express order is issued, and gets $1.75 a thousand when the 
bank ships in the coin to cash these orders. We feel as though the Attorney-General 
of the United States who has given an opinion that the express company order is not 
a bill of exchange, may be mistaken, and we cannot understand why a piece of 
paper that is drawn in one town and payable in another is not the same as the draft 
that is drawn in Tacoma and payable in New York, and why, if we have to pay $2 
On a thousand on our capital for the privilege of issuing that exchange, express 
companies should not either do the same, or pay a fee of $50 wherever an agent is 
located. Therefore, we feel that the opinion of one man, even as eminent as the 
Attorney-General of the United States is, may not be right, for equally eminent 
attorneys have given, as I understand from the report of the committee, opinions 
directly the reverse. Who shall decide, then, when these emivent doctors disagree? 
Certainly the courts of the country, and we are entitled to have the case referred to 
the courts and get the final determination. 

The second reason for seconding this motion is this. After the convention in 
Richmond last year, which did me the honor of electing me vice-president to repre- 
sent the State of Washington, I returned to Washington and endeavored to increase 
the membership in Washington as much as possible, and issued many circulars and 
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letters, and we did succeed in getting in about 200 additional members, and to-day 
about sixty-two per cent. of the bankers of Washington are members of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. 

The most important thing that met me when I met the bankers of the State, ask- 
ing them to join the association, was, What is the practical work of the American 
Bankers’ Association ; is it not a big junketing time, do you not go to these various 
assemblies to have a good time, and is there any practical work or results? I pointed 
with pride to the work of the protective department, the work of the committee on 
taxation and education, and particularly to the fact that a committee had been 
appointed and was working on this question of express money orders, a questiun 
that we felt was so important in our State. Now, I want to go back to that State 
and show that there has been effective work, that this convention and association 
will uphold the hands of its committee and carry the work to a final conclusion. If 
the question is important enough to give to a committee, it is important enough to 
carry it through, so that we will not be like the fabled king of France who, with 
30,000 men marched up a hill and then marched down again. 

CALDWELL Harpy : I feel that the members here should be fully informed on 
this subject in all its bearings, and in order that you may do that I feel it my duty 
to place before you information as to what has occurred in the council as to the 
work of this committee. 

I understand perfectly that some of the bankers feel very keenly the competition 
of the express companies in this matter of money-order business, and that of course 
is a practical banking question, and if this association could serve their interests 
successfully in doing away with that competition, the association would use every 
means in its power to do that. 

The work of this committee, however, its entire efforts to prevent this competi- 
tion, has been based upon the idea that the Government should enforce against the 
express companies a taxation under the revenue bill that would be prohibitive, so 
far as this business is concerned, by levying a tax of $50 on every express company 
office in issuing these orders. Well, now, is that a practical method of preventing 
this competition? Our Government revenues are at present largely in excess of 
our expenditures and if the War Revenue Act is repealed in its entirety, the am- 
munition of this committee is absolutely exhausted along the line on which it has 
been working, and it is a well-known fact that the express companies all maintain 
more or less of a lobby at Washington, and that they are interested in legislation 
there and looking after their interests. If we secured the enforcement of this tax 
against them, their first efforts would be directed toward a modification or repeal of 
the clause of the revenue bill under which the tax was levied, and as soon as that 
was done, the competition would be renewed just along the line on which it now 
exists, so that, to my mind, the committee is compelled to look to some more eflica- 
cious way of fighting that competition than by simply requiring the levying of this 
tax upon the express companies, and must devise some business method of practical] 
competition, by which the inducement for the transmission of the business through 
the banks will be greater than the inducements offered by the express companies. 

This matter has been thoroughly discussed in the council. At the meeting in 
April at which these companies made a report, there was a recommendation from 
the committee that they be authorized to engage in this litigation, practically that. 
this association furnish counsel for the Government to fight this case. Well, that 
is a pretty large-sized proposition. It might run up to $5,000, $10,000, $20,000 and 
$25,000 before you got through with it, and the council did not feel that it was jus- 
tified in launching this association into any such litigation, and they therefore 
authorized the committee to continue its efforts to induce the Attorney-General to 
bring such a suit in the name of the Government, if he saw fit to do it; but the 
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commiteee absolutely declined, as I say, to launch the association into such litiga- 
tion, and undertake in behalf of this association to funish counsel] for the Govern- 
ment to fight the case. 

Now, it is a practical question, and it is simply a question as to whether the 
attempt to enforce this taxation against the express companies will have any per- 
manent effect so far as this competition is concerned. My own personal belief is 
that it will not, even if we succeed. The probabilities are that the internal revenue 
law will either be amended or repealed absolutely, long before we would get any 
decision on a case brought to test this question, and I think the association should 
think well before adopting any such course. 

THe PRESIDENT: In order to get this resolution of Mr. Hillyer before the exec- 
utive council, it must be ordered by two thirds vote. 

Mr. WALKER HIz1, of St. Louis: The resolution as drawn by Mr. Hillyer seems 
to take the matter entirely out of the hands of the executive council. It gives the 
express committee power to enter suit whether the Attorney-General joins with 
them or not, and take it, if necessary, to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I come from a section of the country that once fought the Government, and we are 
sorry. I would move as a substitute to Mr. Hillyer’s motion that the whole matter 
be referred to the executive council for their action. 

Mr. HiLtuyer: I will second that motion myself. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is now on the joint motion of Mr. Hill and Mr. Hillyer to 
refer this whole matter to the executive council. 

The motion was unanimously carried and the resolution was so referred. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Tracy, chairman of the committee on uniform laws, will 
make his report. 

Mr. Tracy: I am very sorry that I was not here this morning when I was called. 
I have been travelling all night, and just got here. I always try to be prompt, but 
sometimes the railroad trains do not get us where we want to go at the right time ; 
but, as [ said, I have beeu travelling all night, and I have been very tired, and my 
voice is very weak, and I will therefore ask Col. Branch to read my report, if he will. 

The secretary then read the report of Mr. Tracy. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM LAwWs. 
October 10, 1901. 
Mr. President and Members of the American Bankers’ Association : 

In our report of last year at Richmond we gave the names of the different States which 
had passed the Negotiable Instruments Law, with the amendmentst hereto, and the date it 
became effective. We repeat them: 
iis Kcbncticwctccsdseccens April 5, 1897 | ide eaierdiadasimetideeniid July 1, 1898 
Se iditecnkdcdnimincisesiuens July 15,1897 | North Carolina....................March 8, 1898 

(Notes falling due Saturday are payable (Three days’ grace on notes, acceptan- 

the same day, except those falling due in ces and sight drafts.) 


| 
j 
} 
j 


Denver on any Saturday during June, — District of Columbia.............. April 4, 1899 
July and August, when they are payable (| WisSCOMSIN......... ......ceceeeeees May 15, 1899 
the following Monday.) | ttc dei nevemetsimenenadeee May 12, 1899 
Pissneuntediealektddabenans BREE Be 1 Bebe cc ncccccctevcccccccsceceess May 19, 1899 
Pe Weis ccicsncssenssaveewes October 1, 1897 | Washington...............ssseesees June 7, 1899 
Massachusetts...........secees- Ba 1 iandnceredions<ecensecececesses July 1, 1899 
(Sight drafts are allowed three days’ | ict iccdcnsnedsntseconsa July 1, 1899 
grace.) | (Three days’ grace on sight drafts.) 
I iiscicictinnstscieacitateiinntiliaicaa de June 1, 1808 | North DaOta. ....cccccccccccccccss July 1, 1899 


The bill was considered in many Legislatures the past winter, but was successful in only 
one State —Pennsylvania, where it became effective July 1, 1901. 

In Ohio it was thoroughly discussed and, we think, is now in a position to become a law 
at the next session of the Legislature. 

We would recommend to the State bankers’ association the plan pursued in this State. 
The State association of Ohio placed it in the hands of an attorney, and paid him a certain 
sum for his attention to it before the Legislature until it becomes a law. 
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In Idaho it was passed by the Legislature and vetoed by the Governor. The veto message 
showed such a thorough ignorance of the law that we quote it in full, as follows: 

**T am informed that this bill is drawn by the American Bankers’ Association and has been 
offered to the Legislatures of all the States for adoption. This is not legislation, but rather 
the enactment into law of studied forms of particular and special advantage to one interest 
at the expense of the business of the public.” 

Such knowledge in a Governor’s office about a law which has been in successful operation 
in England and her Colonies for twenty-one years is lamentable if not criminal. 

The American Bankers’ Association had no part in forming this law. Its only function 
has been to assist the American Bar Association in its passage through the several Legisla- 
tures. Both the bar and the bankers who are engaged in commerce recognize that the decis- 
ions of the several States are so much at variance with each other that uniformity becomes a 
necessity. In our report of 1899 we gave an illustration, which we repeat, hoping it will come 
to the notice of our learned friend, the Governor of Idaho. 

*“*A banker was desirous of knowing bow to treat a certain kind of paper in his daily busi- 
ness, and applied to his attorney for advice. The attorney advised him that the decisions of 
the supreme courts of thirteen States were so and so. The banker said: ‘ Weli, that settles 
it: I will handle the paper in that way.’ The attorney said: ‘No, for the supreme court of 
twelve States and the Supreme Court of the United States have decided just the opposite.’ ” 

This law has been discussed before the bar and the bankers’ associations, and in the news- 
papers all the time since 1895, and the consensus of opinion is that, for its purpose, it is one 
of the best laws ever presented to a Legislature for enactment. 

Before dismissing Idaho, we wish to congratulate the Legislature of that State for its 
quick acquiescence to the demands of the business public for a law which will simplify busi- 
ness methods, especially in dealing with promissory notes and like commercial paper. 

We have been trying to educate the people in the different States in regard to the law, 
because we realize it only needs to be understood to meet with favor. The great lawyers of 
the country are doing good work for it, but we find latterly that the lawyers from the smaller 
towns are opposing it. and we meet their opposition in the Legislatures very strongly, as 
many of them become members. Asa member of the L[llinois Legislature said to the chair- 
man of this committee: ‘The bill isa good one. I have studied it and find it a perfect code 
reconciling the decisions of the various courts, so that any one who reads it can be his own 
lawyer. Although I favor the bill, I cannot vote for it, as it would probably take away my 
bread and butter.” 

We believe this sentiment in Legislatures is now almost prevalent and the only way te 
overcome it is to educate the people. We have not done this on a large scale as we have not 
had the funds. We would recommend the appropriation by the executive council of such 
sum as they may deem proper to continue this work. One of the means of education would 
be the circulation among the business men of a pamphlet published by Hon. Lyman D. 
Brewster, President of the National Conference,of Commissioners on Uniform Laws, in 
defense of the Negotiable Instruments Law. We had intended to give some extracts from 
this in our report, but we find it so good that we believe the better plan is to publish it asa 
whole. There are very few States holding sessions of Legislature this winter. We would 
suggest that the members from such States pull off their coats, roll up their sleeves, and try 
it again. Success is sure to come. FRANK W. TRACY, 

Chairman Committee on Uniform Laws. 


THE PRESIDENT: The report reminds me of a little experience I had which, if 
you will permit me, [ will give you. Last winter I was invited to meet the associa- 
tion of bankers in the State of Maine, and the Legislature was in session. The 
bankers had their hearing on purpose to advocate the passage of this law through 
the Legislature. I, with others, appeared before the committee to urge the passage 
of thislaw. Our appeal came to nothing, because of this argument on the part of 
a member of the committee, who was a lawyer, and he held up the pamphlet and 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, here are twenty-six pages of new law, and every time I am 
consulted by my bank or clients I have got to study that whole twenty-six pages, 
and I object.” It was not passed by the State Legislature of Maine. 

This report calling for an appropriation of money will be referred to the council, 
if you so order it. 

On motion it was so referred, 

J. H. Wit.ock, of Pittsburg: I desire to call up at this time the amendment to 
the constitution proposed some time since by my colleague, Mr. Shumaker, of Penn- 
sylvania. The executive council presented it without recommendation, and I would 
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like to have the secretary read it, so that every one will understand it, and then I 
desire to make a motion. 


NEw YORK, August 28, 1901. 
Caldwell Hardy, Esq., Chairman, Norfolk, Va.: 

Dear Sir—Enclosed please find amendments to the constitution proposed by Messrs. Jas. 
H. Willock, President Second National Bank, Pittsburg, and 8S. R. Shumaker, Cashier First 
National Bank, Huntingdon, Pa., respectively. 

‘* Article 7, Section1. Beginning with line four, that the word ‘fifteen’ be substituted 
for the word ‘thirty.’ Resolutions or subjects for discussion (excepting those referring to 
points of order or matters of courtesy) must be submitted to the executive council, at least 
fifteen (instead of thirty) days before the annual convention of the association.” 

Article IX, Section 1, to read as follows : 

This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present, notice of the proposed amendment having been submitted to the secretary 
at least thirty days before the annua! meeting, and the secretary shall forward to every mem- 
ber of the association a copy of such proposed amendment, and shall submit it to the execu- 
tive council, that they may arrange to bring it before the convention under the regular order 
of business.” Very respectfully, 

JAS. R. BRANCH, Secretary. 

Mr. WitLock: Iam not giving away any of the secrets of the executive council 
when I say that the reason it was laid before you without a recommendation was 
because the council hesitated to incur the expense, but they were quite willing to 
let the convention decide that for themselves. Now, it seems to me that this amend- 
ment is a very proper one. At the time Mr. Shumaker proposed it, it met with the 
unanimous endorsement of the people who were with him at that time, and he is not 
here to-day, and I feel like speaking for him, and I do not see why it should not be 
adopted, because the members who do not have the opportunity to come to these 
conventions are certainly entitled to as much consideration as those who do, and 
therefore, when so important a matter as the amendment to the constitution is pro- 
posed, why should not the members in Washington, California, Florida, Maine and 
every other place have the same notice ? 

Now, the only reason that was given or advanced from any quarter in opposition 
to this was, that it would entail a certain amount of labor and postage. Well, this 
association is not short of money—we are not short of clerks—and I do not quite 
understand what the labor would be beyond the printing and putting stampson the 
envelopes, and when you come to look at it, the labor will not be much, for the rea- 
son that the secretary has to send to every member of this association within 
thirty days, or about thirty days previous to each convention, his formal notices, and 
why should’t he just include that with the other? Let the printer print the proposed 
amendment on the regular notices, and it has seemed to me that this amendment is 
perfectly proper as it is, but a gentleman near me has suggested that we might 
further explain it so that it should read ‘‘ and the secretary shall forward to every 
member of the association a copy of such proposed amendment at the same time the 
other notices are sent out,” and in order to get this before the convention in proper 
shape, I move that we adopt this amendment. 

Motion seconded. 

Mr. WitLock: This includes, of course, the suggestion that has been made, 
that it be mailed at the same time with the other notices, and that obviates any 
additional expense. 

Unanimously carried and adopted. 

Mr. Wittock: I beg leave to offer this resolution and move its reference to the 
executive council under the constitution. 


Resolved, That we, the American Bankers’ Association, in convention assembled, do 
hereby respectfully request Congress to repeal paragraph 1, Sec, 2 of the War Revenue Act 
of 1898, thereby removing the special tax on capital and surplus of banks; also the tax of five 
cents for $100 on bonds, certificates of indebtedness, etc. ; also the tax on original certificates 
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of stock of five cents for each $100; also the tax of two cents for each $100 on transfers of 
certificates of stock ; also the tax of two cents per $100 on time drafts and bills of exchange, 

Resolved, That the executive council of this association present this resolution to the 
proper committee of the next Congress, as we consider the necessity of the above taxes no 
longer exists.”’ 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the resolution of Mr. Willock, that this matter 
be referred to the executive council for action. This requests Congress to repeal 
practically the whole of the War Revenue Law. 

J. J. SULLIVAN, of Cleveland: I would like for information to inquire as to 
whether it is the wish of Mr. Willock that the council report this resolution back to 
the convention or that they be instructed to act independently of the convention. 

THE PRESIDENT: The motion is that the council be requested to make this 
request of Congress. 

Mr. WitLock: The constitution provides that al) resolutions shall be submitted 
to the council for immediate report, without debate. 

THE PRESIDENT: Then it is the customary reference to the council ? 

Mr. WILLocK: Yes. (Motion seconded.) 

Mr. Suuttivan: Iam heartily in favor of the resolution, and my object in rising 
was to ascertain whether or not we should expect the executive council to report 
this resolution back to the convention during this convention. 

THE PRESIDENT: That is the understanding. 

Motion unanimously carried, and so ordered. 

CoL. PowrErs: I move that these resolutions be referred to the executive council 
and take the regular order. (Seconded.) 

Mr. Diss, of New York: It is my intention to submit a resolution, and I wish 
to say that within the next two years the charters of more than 1,700 National banks 
of the United States willexpire. Ex-Comptroller Dawes, in one of his recent reports, 
recommended that Congress take some action at its last session, so that the life of 
these National banks be continued. Nothing was done. Congress will convene 
within a short time, and it seems to me that the time is opportune for the delegates 
of this convention to have some resolution on record to the effect that the Represent- 
atives in Congress, of the various States, should see to it that some legislation is 
passed in order that the life of the various National banks shall be continued. 

I therefore move that : 

** Whereas, The charters of more than 1,700 National banks expire within the next two 

ears; 
. Resolved, That we, the delegates of the American Bankers’ Association, assembled, recom- 
mend that Congress take such action whereby the charters of various National banks which 
will expire be continued, as was done in 1882.”” (Motion seconded.) 

THE PRESIDENT: This vote will put it before the executive council. (Unani- 
mously carried and so ordered.) 

GEORGE F. OrDE, of Chicago: I move that the educational committee have 
power to fill vacancies. 

Cot. Lowry: The report of the committee was received, and also the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Farson was adopted covering those points. Now, is it understood 
that this committee is continued and that we have authority to fill vacancies ? 

THE PRESIDENT: I think that that is included in the vote taken at the time of 
the reception of the report of the committee. 

Co. Lowry: I would be very glad to have the resolution placed iu writing. 

Mr. CLARK, of Minnesota: The National Bank of Montana, of Helena, Montana, 
having made the requisite deposit of bonds, requested the issue to it of $40,000 of 
bank notes in pursuance of the National Banking Act. These notes were in due 
course printed, and by the Comptroller delivered to the United States Express Com 
pany at Washington, for shipment to Helena. The notes consisted of 800 sheets of 
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tens and twenties from Nos. 1201 to 2000 inclusive. On July 1, 1901, the package 
containing thesenotes was delivered by the United States Express Company to the 
Great Northern Express Company at St. Paul, Minnesota, for further transport, the 
line of the United States Express Company, so far as Montana points are concerned, 
ending at that city. The rate charged from St. Paul to Helena was full banker’s 
rate, viz., $1.00 per $1,000. On July 3, 1901, at a point near the town of Malta in 
Montana, the train of the Great Northern Railway Company was held up by three 
armed men, the express car entered by them, the safe therein burst open by dyna- 
mite, and the notes in question, together with $500 redemption currency in shipment 
to the American National Bank of Helena, Montana, stolen and taken away. There- 
upon the National Bank of Montana demanded of the Great Northern Express Com- 
pany that the loss should be made good. This at first was promised, but afterwards 
refused, the express company’s proposition being stated as follows: 

*Tn the opinion of counsel of this company the unsigned currency stolen while in transit 
is worthless paper and is not redeemable; the express company is not liable to you, but your 
claim is against the Government.” 

The matter was laid before the Comptroller of the Currency, who in a letter to 
the bank on July 11, 1901, stated : . 

“This currency stands upon the records of this office against your bank as outstanding 


circulation, and it or its equivalent in lawful money of the United States must be returned 
to this office before your bonds could be released as security.” 


In said letter it was also stated that, under contract with the department, the 
United States Express Company was under bond to reimburse the bank to the 
amount of the loss, and that its agent had been requested to make such reimburse- 
ment. Owing to the unsatisfactory condition of affairs an agent of the bank pro- 
ceeded to Washington and was informed by the Department that the Government 
declines all responsibility to the bank and that it must look to the express companies 
for relief. A copy of the contract was also furnished, which, so far as the matter 
in hand is concerned, contains the following clauses : 

* Responsibility of Company.—XI. That any loss or destruction, total or partial, of the 
specified moneys or securities while in the course of transportation, occasioned by fire or 
water, or by the acts of the public enemy, or persons in arms, or by any mob or riotous 
assemblage, shall be borne by the United States, excepting bank currency incomplete in 
transit to a bank, when such loss or damage shall be borne by the bank and not by the United 
States Express Company or its constituents, unless such loss shall be occasioned by the mis- 
conduct or neglect of the company, its officers or servants. 

In case of the loss or destruction of any moneys or securities while being transported 
under this contract, except as hereinbefore in this section otherwise provided for, said United 
States Express Company shall be liable as common carrier to the United States for the face 
valuation thereof; Provided, That the said Company shall, upon discharging such liability, 
be treated as the owners of such moneys and securities, and entitled to the rights and reme- 
dies appertaining to cther owners of lost or destroyed moneys or securities. And further 
provided, That if any portion of the incomplete National bank currency notes which may be 
lost and paid for by the said United States Express Company shal! be thereafter recovered, 
the said company shall, upon presentation thereof, be entitled to receive from the United 
States the amount of such notes so recovered and presented at their face valuation.” 


Demand for reimbursement was then made upon the United States Express Com- 
pany, which, however, declined responsibility both by reason of the contract in 
question and hy reason of the delivery of the notes by it to the Great Northern Ex- 
press Company on’ whose line the loss had occurred. The matter stands therefore as 
follows: 

Ist. The department disavows all responsibility because of the terms of the 
act of Congress of July 28, 1892, which makes the provisions of the Revised 
Statutes providing for the redemption of National bank notes applicable to all bank 
notes that may be issued, notwithstanding such notes may have been lost or stolen 
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and put in circulation without the signature or upon the forged signature of the 
President and Cashier of the bank. 

2nd. The United States Express Company refused payment on the ground 
stated, i. e., its contract with the Government and the delivery by it to the Great 
Northern Express Company. 

3rd. The Great Northern Express Company declines to reimburse the bank on 
the grounds that the unsigned currency is ‘‘ worthless paper.” 


Whereas, Unsigned National bank currency shipped by the Treasury Department to any 
National] bank is at owner's risk, under contract made by the Government between itself 
and the various express companies; be it 

Resolved, That this convention requests the Treasury Department to change the contract 
now existing between itself and the express companies in such a manner that the owners of 
any unsigned national currency shall be fully indemnified in case of loss or theft in transit; 
be it further } 

Resolved, That this resolution be brought to the knowledge of the Treasury Department 
through the president and secretary of this association. 


J. D. Powers, of Owensboro Ky., offered the following : 


Whereas, The banks of this association have expended a large sum in the preparation, 
lithographing and printing of imprinted checks and drafts, to conform to the war tax act of 
June 14, 1898; and 

Whereas, There remained on hand large quantities of such imprint checks and drafts at 
the date of the passage of the act of March 2, 1901, under which act, the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner was authorized te redeem the check and draft stamps, free of imprint, but no 
provision in said act being made for the return for future use of such imprinted checks and 
drafts after cancelling the stamps thereon, and the same being valueless to the Government, 
their destruction would entail a heavy and unnecessary loss upon the banks and owners 
thereof; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress be, and it is hereby, memorialized to pass an act or to so amend 
the act of March 2, 1901, as to authorize the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to so cancel 
the stamps on imprint checks and drafts as not to destroy the future use of said checks and 
drafts, and after the Commissioner shall have redeemed and made refund to the owners for 
the amounts due by reason of the stampssoimprinted, he shall restore such checks and drafts 
to their owners. And to authorize and direct the Commissioner to redeem such stamps with- 
out reference to the date of their purchase. 


The above resolutions were referred to the executive council for proper action. 
Mr. Wiiuock: I beg leave to offer the following preamble and resolution. 


Whereas, The assassination of President McKinley has again brought to the American 
people with appalling emphasis the necessity of laws to adequately punish the murders of our 
Presidents and others in high official position; and 

Whereas, Anarchism has gained a foothold in our country through the immigration of 
teachers and leaders who have organized to encourage the death of our rulers, and, if possible, 
the destruction of our Government; and so utterly antagonistic are these to the very genius 
of American institutions that their authors should meet with just punishment, and their 
associations be banisked from our borders: therefore, 

Resolved, By the American Bankers’ Association, that there exists an imperative necessity 
for the enacting of laws for punishing assassins and for the suppression of anarchy in our 
land by providing: 

First. Capital punishment of those convicted of murder, or attempted murder, of officers 
in high public positions. 

Second. Adequate punishment, by imprisonment or banishment, of all persons counsell- 
ing violence to those in authority. 

Third. Laws to prevent anarchists from entering into this country. 

Fourth. That we urge upon Congress, and the State Legislatures, action that shall keep 
our land from the charge of fostering conspiracies against the rulers of foreign lands. 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolution be presented by our executive council to 
both houses of Congress at their next session. 


On motion of Mr. Willock the preamble and resolution were referred to the 
executive council. 

Mr. Farson, of Chicago: I move that the secretary be instructed to send, on 
behalf of this convention, a telegram of greeting to the President of the United 
States. (Referred to executive council.) 
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THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I congratulate the American Bankers’ Association 
on having the largest first day’s meeting that I remember. I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the programme for to-morrow, which is exceedingly interesting, and the day 
will be full of interest. The meeting will be called promptly to order at 10 o’clock, 
and I wish you might every one be in your seats. 

The following telegram was then read : 

HOBART, O. T., Oct. 15, 1901. 
Alvah Trowbridge, President American Bankers’ Association, Milwaukee: 

Regrets at absence; best wishes to members executive council and for successful con- 

vention. BRECKINRIDGE JONES. 


Mr. KAuFFMAN: The president in his remarks this morning referred very feel- 
ing to the great loss we have sustained through the death of the President, and it 
seems to me, inasmuch as this association adjourned a month ago out of respect to 
the memory of President McKinley, that we should place on record, by a series of 
resolutions, the great affection we feel for his memory ; and I would move that a 
committee of five be appointed by the Chair to submit to this convention for appro- 
priate action a memorial, or series of resolutions, for proper action at a later meeting 
during the convention, 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

The President then appointed such committee, consisting of Messrs. Kauffman, 
Herrick, Whiting, Pugsley and Mulvane. 

Adjourned to meet at 10 A. M., October 16, 1901. 





SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS—OCTOBER 16, 1901. 


The convention was called to order by the president and prayer was offered by 
Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Lester of Milwaukee. 

THE PRESIDENT: The chairman of the executive council has some announce- 
ments to make. 

CALDWELL Harpy: I wish to report on behalf of the executive council, some 
matters that were referred to it yesterday for immediate action and report, the 
council having met this morning and acted upon them. 

[This resolution will be found on page 778). 

The council favorably report the matter to the convention for its action. 

On motion the report of the council was adopted. 

Mr. Harpy: Next is the resolution offered by Mr. Willock of Pittsburg : 

[This resolution appears on page 785}. 

The council reports this favorably for the action of the convention. 

On motion the report was adopted. 

Mr. Harpy: ‘The next is the resolution offered by J. D. Powers, of Owensboro, 
Kentucky. 

[This resolution will be found on page 788]. 

The council recommend its adoption. 

On motion the report was adopted. 

Mr. Harpy: The next matter was a statement presented by Kenneth Clark, of 
Minnesota, of the loss of $40,000 of unsigned notes shipped by the Comptroller’s 
office to a bank in the west, claim being made by the bank on the Government, 
which in turn referred the matter to the express company, and the express company 
denied its liability. 

[The resolution attached to that statement will be found on page 788]. 

This is also reported favorably to the convention for its action. 

On motion the report was adopted. 
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Mr. Harpy: The resolution offered by Mr. Willock, which was read yesterday, 
and which provides for the enactment of laws for the punishment of those convicted 
of murder, or attempted murder, of officers of high public positions, and for the 
suppression of anarchy, is reported favorably by the council to the convention for 
its action. 

On motion the report was adopted. 

Mr. Harpy: The council recommends the appropriation by the executive coun. 
cil of such sum as may be deemed proper to continue the work of the committee 
having in charge the Negotiable Instruments Law. 

On motion the report was adopted. 

CoL. Myron T. Herrick, of Cleveland, Ohio: Mr. President and Gentlemen— 
I desire to offer the following : 

** Whereas, An association has been formed, known as the McKinley Memorial Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of erecting a suitable memorial in Canton and Washington in com- 
memoration of the life and deeds of our beloved and martyred President; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association, through its members here assembled, 
earnestly commend this work, and desire to aid in furthering it to a successful culmination, 
and to this end request the members of the association to receive subscriptions at their 
respective banking-houses and transmit the funds to Myron T. Herrick, Treasurer of the 
McKinley Memorial Association, at Cleveland, Ohio; and the association further directs the 
secretary of the American Bankers’ Association to receive from the secretary of the said 
Memorial Association subscription blanks and transmit the same together with a copy of 
this resolution, to all of the members of the American Bankers’ Association.’’ 

I present this resolution and request its reference to the executive council for 
an immediate report upon it. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution presented by Col. 
Herrick. If there is no objection, it will be referred as he requests. There being 
no objection, it is so referred. 

Henry DimsE, of New York: I have just heard the report of the executive 
council on several resolutions, and I will inquire if what I have heard is supposed 
to be a complete report? There were other resolutions introduced and referred to 
the executive council, if my recollection is accurate, and I have not heard any 
yet report upon them. 

THE PRESIDENT: There were other matters before the council which have not 
yet been reported on. 

Mr. Harpy: What is the matter that the gentleman has in mind? 

Mr. Diuse: I introduced a resolution yesterday recommending that the conven- 
tion petition Congress to take action on the 1700 banks whose charters expire within 
the next two years. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair remembers asking the gentleman to put his resolu- 
tion in writing, and meantime the question was not put before the house. Iam 
very sorry it was overlooked. 

Mr. DrmseE: Then, sir, I will introduce it again to-day. 

THE PRESIDENT: And it will be acted upon. 

Mr. Harpy: The members of the council are requested to meet in the rear of 
the platform at once for the purpose of acting upon the resolution presented by 
Col. Herrick. 

THE CALL OF STATES. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next business in order is the Call of States, the remarks 

being limited to five minutes each. I will first call for a response from the State of 


Alabama. 
ALABAMA. 

Gen. J. W. Wuitina, of Mobile, Ala.: I regret that the gentleman appointed by 

our delegates to respond for Alabama is not present, because I did not come pre- 

pared to make a speech. 
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Before referring to the commercial interests of Alabama, I desire to say a little, 
politically, as it were, in regard to Alabama and the South. The mayor of this city 
in his excellent address of welcome yesterday referred, and justly so, in glowing 
terms to three sections of this country—the North, the East and the West. Now, 
it occurred to me that he had forgotten that the South was in the Union. I desire 
to remind you all that we are in the Union, and that we are there to stay. The 
records at Washington will show that the percentage per capita of the whites of the 
South furnished more men in the army of the war against Spain than any other sec- 
tion of the Union. And when the time for heroes came the State of Alabama gave 
you two—Hobson, of the navy, and that grand old man, Joseph Wheeler, of the 
army. I will say one thing further, that if this Union is ever again assailed by an 
enemy, be he domestic or foreign, and the bugle is called for the assembly of men, 
the battalions of the South will leap to their arms, and touching elbow to the armies 
of the North will rally around that flag and shed their blood liberally. 

Now, speaking commercially ; we have not great temples of art; we have no 
_ great libraries, but I beg to assure you that we have our eye on Mr. Carnegie. The 
commerce of the South is improving. Some of its banks are increasing, and their 
earnings are larger every year, and while we give some dividends to the stockhold- 
ers, we put in the reserve more than we give, which strengthens us yearly. The 
factories of the State are increasing in number. We have cotton mills now in Mo- 
bile, Montgomery, Buffalo, Huntsville, Selma, and in various other small towns, 
and it is only ten days ago that I saw a shipment of manufactured goods sent from 
Mobile to China. The lumber interest is growing. We are indebted largely to men 
from Michigan and Wisconsin, who have come down to our State, and with their 
knowledge of the lumber business have increased the output and have made it suc- 
cessful, and have benefited themselves by so doing as well as us. We have a great 
many opportunities for men who understand business to come among us. I can 
almost guarantee that with industry, and with a proper knowledge of what they 
undertake, there is no difficulty in their acquiring a competency in a short time. 

THE PRESIDENT: Arizona. (No response.) Arkansas. (No response.) Cali- 
fornia. 


CALIFORNIA. 


JAMES K. Wixson, of San Francisco: To this great assemblage of representative 
bankers, the California Bankers’ Association sends cordial greetings, and that por- 
tion of our State whose watershed terminates at the Golaen Gate also joins in the 
same sentiment. 

I regret exceedingly that there arc not other representatives of the banking and 
commercial interests of our State here to gather inspiration from your deliberations, 
for we well know that the interchange of thought and the closer personal acquaint- 
ance which are the outgrowth of occasions like this tend to broaden our views and 
awaken new interests. 

Geographically, when we think of this great Union of States which you all rep- 
resent, we know that we are somewhat out of focus; but as the map is changed 
with our newly-acquired possessions, we may yet become more of a central point of 
observation than in former times. 

California is prosperous because conditions have been favorable to make it so. 
To enumerate many of those reasons would make listening to me here tiresome. 
We are the fourth seaport in the country, and California’s commercial relations are 
largely benefited by the increased Oriental trade. We stand for expansion. Cali- 
fornia’s fields and orchards, her mines and her factories, have yielded generously, 
and commensurate with the amount of capital and labor employed. We have our 
labor difficulties as do other portions of the country, but we may expect them so 
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long as labor takes counsel and accepts leadership from a class of foreigners who 
teach anarchy. 

Let us hope that the prosperity that has been vouchsafed t» us during these last 
years under the leadership of him who was one of the Nation’s best and greatest 
rulers may continue unimpaired. 

THE PRESIDENT: Colorado. (No response.) Connecticut. 


CONNECTICUT, 


A. J. SLOPER, of New Britain, Conn.: The State of Connecticut and the Con- 
necticut Bankers’ Association, the representatives of the various bankers of the 
Union, who sit in the shadow of one-tenth of one per cent. below par like ourselves, 
send you cordial greetings, and to those who sit in the shadow of the darkness of 
one fourth of one per cent. below par, we send our sympathy, and, as we say in 
Connecticut, the assurance of our most distinguished consideration. 

Gentlemen may have noticed that the little State of Connecticut lies midway 
between the two great money centers of New York and Boston, and for the past two 
years we have been attempting so to manage our part of the banking business as to 
steer between the evil of one-tenth of one per cent. of New York and the evil of Boston, 
which insists upon immediate payment of all checks on Connecticut. You will thus 
discover, gentlemen, that not quite so classically, but more accurately speaking, we 
lie between the devil and the deep sea; and let me say, gentlemen, that we have not 
yet decided which is the deep sea. Acting upon the suggestion of a gentleman last 
year, we have established in various parts of the country, particularly in the West, 
and also in the South, additions to our reserve banks, so that to-day we have incuba- 
tors, as it were, where we send out chicken feed, and to-day our reserves are held 
probably from seventy toeighty per cent. outside of New York city. You will thus 
see that we are extending our lines and strengthening ourselves and are, we believe, 
making good friends all over the country. New York says it is a good thing to do, 
Boston is also satisfied, and so we are happy. 

Our manufacturing business has enjoyed the greatest year probably in the history 
of the State. We know we touch you at every point almost, from the safety-pin 
that meets you at your entrance into the world to the close outfit of coffin-trimmings 
when you leave it. There is no State, I venture to say, that furnishes so wide a 
variety of manufactured articles as we do. 

I might say in connection with our manufacturing interests that our Savings 
bank deposits now amount to one hundred and eighty-five millions, or about two 
hundred dollars for every mar, woman and cbild in the State. Our insurance inter- 
ests amount to between two and three hundred millions. So we shall hope to over- 
lay your properties with insurance and underlay them with mortgages, and we 
assure you that if disaster comes, we will pay our insurance,-and if the security is 
good we will continue your mortgage. 

At the last session of our Legislature we established a uniform law for the taxa- 
tion of National bank stock, following somewhat upon the New York plan. So 
that all the stockholders of National bank stock in the State to-day are taxed on the 
same ratio and upon the same basis—one per cent. on the market value of the stock. 
So that a person living in a small town where the taxes are small has no advantage 
over the taxpayer inalargecity. This we hope will enlarge our list of stockholders. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention. 

THE PRESIDENT: Delaware. (No response.) District of Columbia. (No 
response.) Florida. 

FLORIDA. 


JOHN T. DismvuKkgs, of St. Augustine, Florida: Mr. President and Gentlemen of 
the Convention—In responding under the call of States, in behalf of Florida, I con- 
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fess with much shame my inability to do the cause justice, for, though a resident of 
Florida since 1853, it is only since I have thought of making this report, less than a 
month ago, and began the search for material therefor, that I realized how little I 
had appreciated her wonderful resources and material advances within recent years. 

I will preface my remarks by quoting nine leading statements from a recent 
address delivered by Professor Stockbridge, of the Florida Agricultural College. 

1. Florida is the largest State east of the Mississippi; has the largest apiary in 
the world—3,000 colonies. 

2. The largest Jersey dairy in the world, owned and managed by a woman— 
100 head. 

. Florida has the largest watermelon farm in the world—2,300 acres. 

. The largest pineapple plantation in the world—250 acres. 

The largest cassava farm in the world—500 acres. 

. The largest peach orchard in the Gulf States—18,000 trees. 

. The largest fenced stock range east of the Mississippi—25,000 acres. 

. The largest herd of cattleowned by one man east of the Mississippi—50,000 head. 
9. Largest orange grove under one management in the world—350 acres. 
Phosphate was discovered in Florida less than fifteen years ago, and the industry 

has grown to enormous proportions, and although as yet but an infant industry, the 

output from her mines in 1900 was 615,535 long tons, being fifty-five per cent. of the 
production of the United States and one-third of the world’s output, and in value 
amounted to $2,612,802. 

Phosphate is used in the manufacture of commercial fertilizer, in the proportion 
of 1,200 pounds to each ton. Few industries have grown more than that of the 
manufacture of commercial fertilizer. One company employs a capital of over 
$20,000,000, and new companies are forming all the while. The use of fertilizer has 
raised farming to the dignity of a science and has increased the South’s kingly crop 
from three million bales in 1860 to over 11,000,000 in 1900. Now, with increasing 
demand for phosphate for the purposes named, Florida with her inexhaustible beds 
has the assured promise of millions of dollars annually from that source and offers 
splendid opportunity for capital and enterprise. 

Our fishing industry, with one exception, is larger than any State from Maryland 
to Texas. In 1897 (the latest data obtainable) sixty-one hundred and forty-three 
persons were engaged in the fisheries on the Florida coast, the capital employed being 
$1,300,417, the shipments amounting to 34,137,881 pounds, and the value being 
$1,080,870. The sponge industry of Florida was one of the greatest surprises to me. 
In it 182 men are engaged with a capital of $300,000. The amount gathered in 1900 
was 364,990 pounds, marketed for $567,685. 

Florida produces one-third of the long staple or sea island cotton of the United 
States, and while that third is only 30,000 bales, when one realizes the millions upon 
millions of spools of thread annually used in the world and which are made exclu- 
sively from sea island cotton, some idea of the importanceof our share of the product 
can be appreciated. 

Tobacco is quite a growing industry, and of a quality which was fully exempli- 
fied by being awarded the highest prize at the Paris Exposition. No State in the 
Union has as many factories making fine cigars, in fact we make more pure 
Havanas than any five States in the Union, the total output in 1900 being 180,727,- 
083 cigars valued at $4,500,000. The increase of the business over 1896 was over 
forty-four million cigars. 

About seven years ago Mr. Flagler completed the Florida East Coast Railway to 
Miami, three hundred and sixty-five miles south of Jacksonville, which opened up 
the finest fruit and vegetable section in the United States. To show that the lands 
and climatic conditions are worthily appreciated I have only to point out the increas- 
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ing business. Thesaid railroad during the fiscal years closing July 1, 1896, and July 
1, 1901, made the following showing : 







1896. 1901. 
Crates. Crates. 
ND I Cn cccncédcebsceccducssocoscoveseocece 74,325 300,432 
I chinudGuepeaeidenndsetesdeerekddetinbeetesconddocsewoces 98,680 662,893 





This is an increase of three hundred per cent. in fruits and five hundred and sixty 
per cent. in vegetables, and from the rapidly growing population and annually 
increasing area, the next five years are likely to show a larger percentage of growth 
than above. 

The naval stores business is comparatively a new industry in Florida, yet during 
the year 1900 shipments amounted to 331,311 barrels valued at $3,000,000. 

The lumber and timber trade is a large and continually increasing business. I 
succeeded only in getting figures from Pensacola, Fernandina and Jacksonville, but 
the shipments from these three ports for 1900 was 580,780,617 feet, valued at $8,811,- 
709. Apalachicola and Carrabelle, on the Gulf coast, ship largely, in fact Apalachi- 

cola stands next to Pensacola in her lumber exports, so it is fair to assume that these 
itthree ports named do not represent more than two-thirds of Florida’s total lumber 
shipments, which means a total value of over thirteen million dollars. 

From fifty-one banks in the State I have obtained reports of condition on July 1, 
1896, and July 1, 1901, for purposes of comparison, with the following results : 






















Capital. Surplus. Loans. Deposits. 
ee ae $2,020,150 $644,919 $5,382,004 $6,193,426 
ee eT 2,377,650 1,322,941 9,480,837 15,238,498 











$4,100,000 $9,140,000 





This wonderful increase in loans is a mighty evidence of progress, but the enor- 
mous increase in deposits mark an era of prosperity heretofore unknown in the 
State. To the army of people who have contributed to make up this deposit, com- 
fort marks their homes and peace of mind makes possible the full enjoyment of the 
fruits of the earth. To those other thousands who have as yet only sown, the suc- 
cessful garnering of others holds out to them the promise of rich gleaning. 

Gentlemen, I have stated that Florida was a large State ; in behalf of her whole 
people, I extend you a welcome to her borders ; come to see us, and you may become 
one of us. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT: Georgia. 





















GEORGIA. 


JosePH 8S. Davis, of Albany, Ga.: The duty of responding for Georgia has 
fallen to my happy lot; but as grateful as I feel over that fact, it is merely second- 
ary at this moment to the grateful sense that I have of paying my respects to the 
noble State of Wisconsin, which Georgia is proud to call sister. This splendid city, 
whose hospitality we are now enjoying, is a noble exponent of her people’s enterprise 
and energy. Its splendid public and private buildings illustrate the spirit of prog- 
ress that animates and strengthens the hearts and hands of those devoted to a State’s 
development. Our coming here proves our fai: : in Milwaukee’s resources, for the 
Elks occupied the State before we came. Yet we find that the princely hospitality 
of Milwaukee is inexhaustible ; they have enough and to spare for us. I shall tell 
my people when I return home that the bright light we occasionally see in the 
north, and which we have called the Aurora Borealis, is nothing but the reflection 
of the radiance of this bright and beautiful city. 

Now, one word for Georgia. The old century passed out with incidents that re- 
flected its glow like the summer clouds that make gorgeous the sunset, holding the 
promise of a bright to-morrow. In no country does the moral and material status 
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attest the history of past progress and encourage the hope of future greatness as in 
these United States, in which fact every Georgian shows a universal pride, realiz- 
ing that public prosperity is only the sum of individual successes, and her people 
are stimulated to activity that Georgia may stand abreast of any State in the Union 
in the march of progress. 

The banking interest is as fair an index of the conditions that obtain as any that 
may be had, and I am pleased to report the banks of Georgia are prosperous. Their 
interests are cared for by men who recognize their offices as a guast public trust and 
seek to discharge the duties of their offices of fidelity. Thus prejudice against 
banks in Georgia has been minimized because the officers guiding the power of their 
institutions to the development of the State’s resources have done so within conserv- 
ative lines and have maintained the confidence of the public. 

There is no sign of decrepitude in Georgia, notwithstanding the fact that she is 
one of the thirteen original States, but her robust activity is everywhere in evidence, 
and the magnificent temple of her prosperity is supported by four pillars—agricul- 
ture, commerce, mining and manufacturing. But it would prove too tedious 
and consume more than the limit of reasonable time should I mount Pegasus and 
undertake to traverse the whole field of Georgia’s advantages and attractions. Suf- 
fice it to say, that in no region of the globe do sunshine and shadow combine to pro- 
duce more pleasing or perfect conditions, and fortunate is the man who has an in- 
vestment or a home in Georgia amongst its happy and contented people. I agree 
with General Whiting ; I am sorry that the distinguished mayor of this city should 
have forgotten that the South was an integral part of this nation. I am glad to say 
that from the tideless waters of your lakes to the swelling bosom of the gulf, from 
stormy Hatteras to the Pacific waters of the Golden Horn, all of us, standing in the 
shadow of a great national sorrow, have sung but one song, ‘‘ My Country ’Tis Of 
Thee, Sweet Land of Liberty.” 

THE PRESIDENT: Idaho. (No response.) Illincis. 


ILLINOIS. 


J. B. Forean, of Chicago: Mr. President and Gentlemen—I supposed that ar- 
rangemeats had been made for some one to answer for Illinois. I did so last year at 
the convention as a substitute, but I had a few hours’ notice in which to prepare my 
remarks. I am quite unable, however, at this time, to answer for the glorious State 
of Illinois on the spur of the moment. Itis entirely beyond my power, because one 
needs to study the subject and put his thoughts into words that will do it justice, 
and | am quite incapable of doing that on a sudden call like this, Therefore, with 
this explanation, I beg to be excused. 


THE PRESIDENT: Indiana. 
INDIANA. 


MORTIMER LEVERING, of Indianapolis: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
I have been asked since I came to the convention how the name of ‘‘ Hoosier’’ came 
to be associated with our State. Well, I will tell you. At an early day all the roads 
leading across the country came through Indiana, and the inhabitants at that time 
lived in cabins, the doors, being kept shut by a latch-string only, and after dusk the 
farmers started in to take off their cowhide boots, and often while they were wrest- 
ling with the boot-jack a knock would come at the door, and they would inquire, 
‘‘ Who’s there ?” and the man at the door would say, ‘‘I want to come in; let me 
in.” So the knocking at the door got to be so frequent, and, of course, the inquiry, 
‘‘Who’s there ?” became so frequent that it ultimately got reduced to the cry of 
“Hoosier,” as it sounded so much alike. But we are all there now, and we don’t 
have to wrestle with boot-jacks, and most of us wear fine shoes. 
The conditions have all been favorable in Indiana during the past year. Indiana 
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has grown rapidly in wealth and in population. Indiana leads all other States in 
the natural production of gas and oil. In the manufacture of various kinds of com- 
modities no State in the Union can rival her—glass, tin-plate, wire, pottery and 
like products. 

We stand among the first States in the Union in the amount of school fund ; we 
stand first in railroad area ; first in cheap fuel; fifth in grain products; and fifth in 
the number of banks organized during the past year. While statistics are unneces- 
sary, so important has been the growth in bank deposits and surplus that if I had 
time I would like to state them at length to you. Suffice it to say, that they have 
been very remarkable. Indianapolis was made a reserve city in 1899, and since that 
time its deposits have grown several millions of dollars. In conclusion, I will sim- 
ply say that our people are all on the high road to wealth and happiness. 

THE PRESIDENT: Indian Territory. (No response.) Iowa. 


IOWA. 


CHARLES PascHE, Of Davenport, Iowa: Mr. President and Gentlemen—I can 
only say that the banks of Iowa are increasing in number, and that their deposits 
are increasing. The total number of banks at this time is 1,266, divided into 222 
National banks, 220 State banks, 268 Savings banks, and the balance private bankers. 
During the past year a considerable portion of our State has been troubled with too 
little water, and while there is a shortage in corn and hay in some localities, yet 
owing to the good prices generally prevailing, the receipts all over the State will 
not fall below the average in the last five years of about $500,000,000. 

Incidentally, it may be well to mention that our manufacturing industries con- 
tinue to expand, and this year our manufactured products will represent a value 
close to $200,000,000. Our State and Savings banks, June 30, 1899, to April 14, 1901, 
increased their deposits from $77,000,000 to $112,000,000, and during that period not 
a single State or National bank failed. There is plenty of money in Iowa to put out 
on proper security and at as low arate of interest as anywhere. For some time 
there was a controversy in our State as to what should be Iowa’s favorite flower, 
and, while it ended in adopting the wild rose, the contest was bitter for several years 
between the silver-leaf and the golden-rod, and while the golden-rod triumphed, the 
silver-leaf adherents are still somewhat active, and unlike some of the heads of the 
Iowa corn, which was damaged by the hot winds of the summer, the adherents of 
the silver-leaf are still attempting to sprout tassels on the lifeless heads. 


THE PRESIDENT: Kansas. 
KANSAS. 


JOHN R. MuLvAnE, of Topeka, Kansas: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
I am happy to have the privilege of answering for the good State of Kansas. The 
good Lord has dealt generously with us in the crop year 1901, and has given us sixty 
bushels of wheat per capita ; also has bestowed upon us thirty-three and one-third 
bushels of corn for each of our million and a half inhabitants. We have a horse for 
every Jack and Jill, from the babies to grandpa and grandma, not counting the 
90,000 mules and asses. We own a milch cow for every two inhabitants and a beef 
steer and a half to every man, woman and child in the commonwealth. We have 
for every two persons, from the babe to the oldest, three head of swine—thus our 
pork for winter is provided for. The average value of our last three year’s prod- 
ucts, agricultural, stock and mining, has been over $300,000,000 per annum. 

The last of July good rains came, and every plow was put in motion, and all the 
available acres went into fodder and forage crops ; wheat, rye, kaffir corn, sorghum, 
etc., were sown to replace our short grass-crop. The continued good season has 
insured us ample forage for the fall and fodder for wintering our large holdings of 
stock. 
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Our banks have deposits of seventy-five million dollars of our people’s money, 
being over fifty dollars for every inhabitant. Our mortgage debt is reduced to 
about one-fifth of its highest flood-tide, and the rate of interest on the small unpaid 
balance has been reduced thirty-three per cent. 

Yearly we have widened the range of our agricultural products.. Our dairy 
interests are now competing with the best. Our horticulturists are now boasting 
that we have the largest apple orchard in the world—1,280 acres in one orchard, the 
same man owning 1,700 acres of apple trees. 

We have increased the-quantity and improved the quality of our live stock. 
Have painted our houses, built new barns, tidied up our farms, own the latest 
improved agricultural implements, have bought our pianos and rubber-tired buggies, 
paid for all, and are now sending our Johnnies and Sallies to college. 

For transportation we have four of the best systems of railways in the United 
States, giving to our people quick and cheap access to the best markets of the world, 
east and west, and all of Central and South America are at our southern doors. 

With a poor house and a poor farm in ninety of our counties, one-third of them 
are without inhabitants. We drink less whiskey and beer and spend more money 
for literature than perhaps any other equal population in the United States. Our 
charities are as broad as from the Emerald Isle to India and include the ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinee.” And we have more school houses and less illiteracy in proportion to popu- 
lation than can be found elsewhere. 

In the late unpleasantness with Spain, we responded promptly and gave to our 
country Funston and a regiment of soldiers, every man of whom wrote his name on 
the muster-roll and made his mark in the Philippines. 

In conclusion, I assure you prosperity and contentment are several inches deep 
all over Kansas, and we are now singing ‘‘ Praise God from Whom all Blessings 
Flow.” 

THE PRESIDENT: Kentucky. (No response.) Louisiana. 


LOUISIANA. 


G. W. Bouton, of Alexandria: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the American 
Bankers’ Association—I rise to respond to the callof Louisiana with some diffidence. 
I have been before this association on previous occasions where there were two 
very intelligent and bright young men from my State. One of them we recently 
captured from the great city of New York. I had hoped for one of those young 
men to respond, but I have not been able to see them and make any arrangement. 

I have no set speech for Louisiana, but I am never willing to remain silent when 
the State of my adoption is called upon. The State where the sky has always 
seemed bluer, the grass greener, the roses sweeter, and the ladies, God bless them, 
present company excepted, the fairest of the fair. 

Mr. President, for the resources of Louisiana and the progress she has made I 
have no figures to present. Many of you doubtless have attended the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo and have seen the showing we there make of our resources 
and the greatness of our State, which I think is an exhibit no State need be ashamed 
of. The resources of Louisiana have been wonderfully developed in the last ten 
years, largely from the introduction of an honest and a sturdy immigration from 
Iowa, from Kansas, and recently from Illinois, attracted by the wonderful develop- 
ment of our rice interests. 

As to the banking business, it is in a very satisfactory condition. The banks are 
increasing all the time, both in their surplus and in their deposits. We have money 
in many portions of the State to spare if any of our friends are short. In fact, we 
have more money on deposit in many instances than we can find a satisfactory use for. 
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We have recently reorganized and revised the State bankers’ association of our State, 
and I have the honor to represent that organization at this meeting to-day. 

If any of you come to Louisiana and investigate for yourselves, you will see a 
magnificent fruitful soil which needs only to be tickled with the hoe to laugh with 
the harvest. You will see the immense development in southwest Louisiana where 
the landscape is dotted over with rice farms yielding enormous returns to those 
engaged in that industry ; you will see the immense development in our timber 
interest, in which men from Michigan and Illinois and Ohio have in recent years 
invested, and where they are to-day receiving returns of five hundred per cent. 

I invite any who may be present here to come to Louisiana, assuring you that 
you will receive a cordial welcome, and that the latch-string hangs always on the 
outside. 

In conclusion, let me say that we have there a city nestling upon a broad inland 
sea ; a City that is likely soon, when the construction of the Isthmian canal is com- 
pleted, to equal many of the northern cities of this great country. 

THE PRESIDENT: Maine. (No response.) Maryland. 


MARYLAND. 


Wes Ley M. O er, of Baltimore: There seems to be little left for me to say, 
when Maryland is called upon, after all that has been so well said here. Prosperity 
seems to be so free and so general that I can hardly speak of that. Yet we are busy 
down in Maryland, very; in fact, we have always been busy in Maryland. We were 
busy there at the beginning of the century ; we were busy there in 1776, too, when 
Maryland’s ‘‘ 400” saved the Continental Army and thus gave the title ‘‘ 400” to the 
country. We were busy there in 1812 when we stopped the victorious march of the 
British army at Baltimore and when we shut off the British fleet in the Chesapeake. 
We were busy in the war of 1861—busy on both sides—for we were busy trying to 
keep the Southerners out on the one side and we were trying to keep the Yankees 
out on the other. We did not succeed so very well in either case. We were busy 
in 1898 when that glorious son of Maryland met Cervera’s fleet at Santiago and 
destroyed it, for Schley was a Maryland man. 

We are still busy. We are busy carrying baked beans for Boston, and we are 
busy turning out Panama hats for the world at fifteen dollars apiece. We are busy 
trying to keep the wealthy and aristocratic young men of the country, who claim 
now to be members of the 490, from carrying off and marrying our pretty girls. 
With all due respect to my friend from Louisiana, we claim to have all the pretty 
girls—present company excepted of course. We are busy trying to keep the capi- 
talists from the East from crossing Mason and Dixon’s line and getting into our pre- 
serves in the South, for we claim that the South is our particular section to finance. 

We are the gateway of the South ; their products must pass through Baltimore, 
and the products of the North must pass through Baltimore in going to the South. 

We are doing something in banking, too; I had almost forgotten that. I haven't 
any statistics to give you. I always like to see the total of anything. I don’t know 
much about banking anyhow, although I am the President of a bank. All I know 
is that I try to get as much money on deposit as possible and then try to, put it out 
at as high a rate of interest as possible, and then sit down and look at the results. 

We are busy down our way in raising fine men and fine women. For its men I 
need only say that after thirty years of a feeling engendered by the war, they were 
willing to break loose from party prejudices when the finances of the country were 
threatened, and they turned old Maryland into the Republican column and gave 
30,000 majority for the sound money doctrine. It would be an invidious compari- 
son, and so I refrain from making it, to call your attention to the present delegation 
from Maryland. Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Massachusetts. (No response.) Michigan. (No response.) 


Minnesota. 
MINNESOTA. 


Joun R. MitcHe.u, of Winona: I regret, gentlemen, that you are obliged to 
listen to a substitute, as I know that our sponsor could give you a more interesting 
account of our State than I can. : 

Upon examination of the annual report I find that Minnesota has not been heard 
from for several years. Just why there has been this silence I am unable to say. 
I can state, however, that it is not due to the fact that we have not been favored 
with the same wave of prosperity that has reached every other State, because we 
have, in the fullest sense of the word. 

Conditions with us have changed to such an extent over what they were a few 
years ago that the money market of St. Paul and Minneapolis has become one of the 
most important in the country. This is due, of course, to the rapid accumulation 
of wealth within the State, as is evidenced by the enormous increase in the com- 
bined deposits of National and State banks as compared to what they were ten years 
ago. The aggregate deposits of our National and State banks, to-day, are about 
one hundred million dollars, while ten years ago they amounted to only $59,000,000. 
Our increase in cash resources has come entirely from the development of our natu- 
ral resources. It hasnot been made up of deposits from other States. Very few of 
the banks represented here have any credit balance with the bankers in Minnesota. 
What we have belongs to us. You may have some money loaned in order to help 
move our enormous grain crop this year, but it is not as much as you have been ac- 
customed to loan us in previous years. It is a reasonably safe prediction to make 
that in a few years Minnesota will be in a position to move its own crop. 

Minnesota is a State of diversified resources, the most important of which are its 
agricultural resources. From the best information obtainable our crop statistics 
this year are as follows: 


Bushels. Value. 

iii ctiiedinchiciienbamandins iasbshiiadiaaaitaaiciaadlianaisal 80,000,000 $40,000,000 
PE vaduncenudednnsindeetedeseonéosseséeessenestoudaie 5,250,000 2,000,000 
Pe iiitinitsdincddntiibnnsrinesinecngiaasatememeninnmatiil 30,000,000 13,500,000 
Cb dcdinctddunnisdeneserabedabeosiendenennenameneentiha 55,000,000 9,900,000 
Pe nicniniccwddeet nbedessedecnncaseéeneniereseeé 4,000,000 4,600,000 
PA condnattneesdisedoudessdiccssesmenabbaseurasmees 7,000,000 3,500,000 

CN aa ah lialaiimeticl ace iad ld ntid aaien maiinesane $73,500,000 


For the number of inhabitants, Minnesota is, to-day, the greatest dairy State in 
the Union, and one of the best evidences of the good quality of our butter is the 
fact that it won first prize at the Paris Exposition of 1900, and is in the lead for the 
first prize at the Pan-American Exposition. It is estimated on reliable authority 
that there is a total investment in our creamery industry and farm dairying industry 
in the State of $165, 925,000 from which an annual income of $34,600,000 is produced. 

The timber resources of Minnesota have been heavily drawn on in the past, yet 
it is estimated that the standing pine in the State amounts to more than thirty bill- 
ion feet. The purchase of cut-over pine lands has become quite a popular invest- 
ment recently, the lands being resold to farmers in small tracts. Thus it appears 
that our timber lands are being transformed into agricultural lands. Our mineral 
resources are also a source of large revenue. It is an undisputed fact that we are 
now mining more ore in Minnesota annually than is mined in any other State in this 
country. What the discovery of iron ore in our State has been to Minnesota and 
the country at large would be difficult to overestimate. The low cost of mining our 
ore and transporting it to the furnaces, together with the improved method of man- 
ufacture, has given our country the enviable position to-day of controlling the iron 
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and steel situation of the world. Quoting from a brief history of the iron ore indus. 
try which I recently prepared, it can be said that ‘‘ Since it is an established fact 
that the prosperity of our country depends so largely upon the condition of the iron 
industry, the logical deduction is that the commonwealth of Minnesota contributes 
more towards making this country the most prosperous one on the face of the globe 
to-day than any other State in the Union.” 

THE PRESIDENT: Mississippi. (No response.) Missouri. 


MISSOURI. 


Festus J. WADE, of St. Louis: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—Mis- 
souri, in her agricultural resources, her manufacturing industries and in her com- 
mercial business, is happy and prosperous. 

I have been instructed by the Missouri ‘delegation to say a few words apropos 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, which is the subject uppermost in the minds 
of all Missourians at this particular time. We have concluded to eclipse every ex- 
position that has been held on the face of the earth at the approaching show in St. 
Louis. To do that we have been provided with the funds, and doubtless many of 
you will be surprised when I tell you that before one dollar is received at the en- 
trance gates for that show, fifty millions of dollars will have been expended. 

Now, I do not want you to accept statements of that character without some 
proof. The great Government of the United States has come to our rescue with five 
millions. The city of St. Louis has added another five millions, and the citizens of 
St. Louis have contributed five millions more. Those of us who are active in the 
conduct of the exposition fully realize that we will get another fifteen millions from 
the bankers before we open the gates. The States and Territofies of the United 
States are bound to spend ten millions in exhibiting and exploiting their resources. 
Then every great nation on the face of the globe will be reached, and they will fur- 
nish the rest of the money. 

We have as an exposition ground the handsomest plot ever set aside for the use 
of such an enterprise. We have the exposition captained by one of the ablest men 
of the world. We have a steady hand at the helm in the grea tbanker of the Miss- 
issippi valley, a man who is bound to see that it is not only a social but a financial 
success as well. 

We have a people in St. Louis that are overflowing with hospitality, and in their 
behalf, and in behalf of the State of Missouri, and in behalf of the States and Terri- 
tories of the Louisiana Purchase, we bid you to come to our city and go home happy 
and better people. 

THE PRESIDENT: Montana. 

MONTANA. 


JOHN E. DE CARLE, of Miles City: I had supposed Montana would have a much 
larger representation here than it has. I believe there are only two delegates here 
to-day from Montana. As it is, the lot has fallen upon me to speak in behalf of the 
State. 

As to banking I can not enlighten you very much. Montana, as you know, is 
one of the youngest States in the Union, but she is one of the largest producing 
States in mineral wealth. Last year Montana produced $70,000,000 in copper, gold 
and silver. Montana is one of the largest States in the Union, embracing a greater 
area than all of New England, excepting Maine. We also have a larger range of 
territory devoted to cattle and sheep growing than any other State. Last spring, 
from the two towns which my colleague and I represent, we shipped over sixteen 
million pounds of wool, which came from eastern Montana. A good many of you 
may not understand how the sheep are ranged there. I have had people ask me if 
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we allow them to range out on the hills without any care. Now, let me tell you 
that for every 2,500 head of sheep there is a herder provided, and during the last 
few years the ranches have put up hay to provide for a hard winter, and the sheep 
are cared for. The cattle range very much at large, but always in the spring our 
cow-boys round them up thoroughly, branding all the calves and getting them into 
condition for shipment in the fall season. 

Although at the last election Montana went Democratic, and it was thought, 
when Democracy was defeated and free silver was not put up as the main issue, that 
it would be a drawback to Montana, but I venture to say that if an election were 
held to-day, whether free silver were the paramount issue or not, Montana would 
vote for sound money. 

Montana claims to have one of the show places on earth—the Yellowstone Park, 
and I think if any one wishes to have a most enjoyable trip during the summer va- 
cation they can not do better than take a trip through the Yellowstone National 
Park. 

I might add that we claim to have in our State one of the greatest statesmen in 
the land—Tom Carter. We have recently sent to the United States Senate one of 
the richest men in the world, William A. Clark. I won’t discuss the methods by 
which some allege he was elected ; it isenough for me tosay that he is there all right. 

I feel that in coming here to this, my first convention, I have been greatly bene- 
fited, and I wish to assure you all that it will not be the last as well as the first time, 
and although we have not a State association in Montana, and therefore Montana 
could not vote for members of the executlve council, yetI trust that before another 
year goes around you will have her vote in the council. 

THE PRESIDENT: Nebraska. 


NEBRASKA. 


E. R. GuRNEE, of Winside: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention— 
In the absence of our vice-president I have been asked to respond for Nebraska, and 
you will find my very excellent speech in that little volume of poem and song by 
Col. Branch entitled ‘‘ Proceedings of the American Bankers’ Association, 1901.” I 
say very excellent speech ; I mean that it ought to be, because I told the fellow who 
is getting it up for me that he should give us the best he had in stock—I mean the 
best he had on tap, as Iam in Milwaukee. For nothing is too good for Nebraska. 

Several of the gentlemen who have spoken here have talked about the prospects 
of their States, the Panama hat industry, and other subjects. Some of them have 
Claimed great things ; as, for instance, the gentleman who preceded me claimed 
Yellowstone Park. Now, that isa part of Nebraska too. There is something in 
counting on prospects. But we don’t count prospects in Nebraska, only actual as- 
sets. We are like the young married fellow who, after the first baby came, said 
that the realization was so much more impressing than anticipation. 

We have the corn, the wheat, the oats, the rye and the barley all matured. We 
have the cattle and the hogs, and the sheep, and the horses, and the goats too; and 
we have splendid schools and colleges, and tens of thousands of beautiful women 
and splendid men, and as much as seven hundred or eight hundred bankers. Every- 
thing is on the increase with us. The porducts of our farms and our manufactures 
are increasing wonderfully. Our wealth, and our deposits and our bank clearings 
are increasing in like proportion. The happiness and contentment and the pros- 
perity of our people increase every day ; yes, everything that I know of in Ne- 
braska, except certain blasted hopes and the interest question, is on the increase. 

I must say to you who are gathered here how much we are pleased to be with 
you. I came here by way of your suburb some eighty-five miles down the lake, 
and as I came along I was pleased to observe some nice golf-grounds, which re- 
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minded me that the people back here are taking on evidences of civilization. Then 
I noticed down nearer Chicago a city called Zion. Well, I declare I never expected 
to see Zion anywhere around here. I thought it was a place held in store for good 
bankers at some future period. But there it was, and the principal thing I won- 
dered at was that they had located it so near Chicago. Then the sign-posts along 
the road interested me. By the way, at Zion, the sign read ‘‘The City of Zion, 
6,650 acres.” 

Why, that would give to each truly good man in Chicago a whole section of 
land. But this is digressing a little from what I started to tell you. I saw some 
signs along the way. Do you know, I believe in signs. For instance, if you have 
got a poor promissory note you shove it off on a rich old duffer and tell him to sign 
it, and he signs. But this sign that I speak of said ‘‘ Fifty miles to Milwaukee,” 
and then forty-nine and forty-eight and forty-seven, and so on, and the only thing 
printed on that sign was that beautiful and touching legend ‘‘ The beer that made 
Milwaukee famous.” 

Well, gentlemen, we thank Milwaukee for her hospitality. The cup that she 
extends has no raised bottom. In its contents there are no dregs, but rather it is 
the clear amber, the pure golden tint, the nectar of friendship and hospitality. 
And, gentlemen, I close with the good old couplet that we used to write in our girl’s 
autograph albums: ‘‘ May your joys be as deep as the ocean, your sorrows as light 
as its foam.” 

THE PRESIDENT: New Hampshire. (No response.) New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY. 


SAMUEL H. BLACKWELL, of Princeton, N. J.: I cannot refrain from responding 
for New Jersey, although I did not come here to make a speech. 

After all the good things that have been said here there does not appear to be 
much left to say about New Jersey. Nevertheless, we are proud of New Jersey in 
every way. New Jersey is a State containing a peaceful and prosperous people. 
It is essentially a State of homes. We ’have within its borders a great college— 
Princeton University, and we have an ex-President of the United States. New 
Jersey isa State that is in a highly prosperous condition. She is out of debt and 
does not owe a cent. Her money is deposited with her banks, and is provided 
towards paying her school fund. We are not like the gentleman from Connecticut 
who said he was between the devil and the deep sea. On one side of us we have 
Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, and when we can not get what we want 
from New York, we turn to Philadelphia and we can always get it. 

THE PRESIDENT: New Mexico. (No response.) New York. 


NEW YORK. 


F. B. Scuenck, of New York City: Mr. President and Gentlemen—Responding 
for the State of New York, I may say that we do not care to boast of the great 
figures which may be told. We rather boast that we are akin and nearly related to 
all these other States which are reporting themselves here so happy, prosperous and 
contented. 

We might boast that all roads lead to New York. We are very glad of it and 
grateful for it. We feel that when New York is prosperous it is evident that the 
country is prosperous too. 

We are glad of the opportunity that these conventions afford us to meet all those 
who do business with us in New York. A lady from Chicago came to me a little 
while ago and wanted to know if she could get her check cashed. I told her I 
thought she could, and I sent her to the paying teller. He said: ‘‘ Madam, I do 
not know you.” She replied: ‘‘I know that, but we want to get acquainted.” 
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Now, these bankers’ conventions are splendid instruments for acquaintanceship, 
and we New York bankers appreciate them especially because of the fact that they 
give us an opportunity to get acquainted with those with whom we do business, and 
everyone does business with New York. I do not think it is necessary to give you 
any figures. In talking yesterday with a gentleman from Kansas, I found that he 
knew more about New York banks and New York news and Wall street matters and 
the wealth of great men in New York than I did myself. Indeed, I find that every 
panker all over the country reads the bank reports, and they know whether we have 
ten per cent. or twenty-five per cent. reserve, and it behooves us to be very circum- 
spect when we go abroad, therefore, for you know all about us. 
THE PRESIDENT: Nevada. (Noresponse.) North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


JosEPH G. Brown, of Raleigh, N. C.: Mr. President, it was my pleasure four 
years ago, in beautiful Detroit, just beyond the silvery sheets of water that glisten 
yonder in the sunlight; and again in magnificent Denver, perched high upon her 
mountain peaks, to respond to the call for North Carolina, and to say a few words 
in her behalf. Upon those two occasions, following the example of other represent- 
atives, and with becoming modesty, I trust, I claimed for my State about every- 
thing of which any other State had boasted. To-day, therefore, it seems hardly 
necessary to say more than that if since then anything new or useful or beautiful 
has been developed, whether by invention or discovery, or creation, whatever it is, 
wherever it is, it can be found, duplicated or improved upon, in North Carolina. 

But seriously, Mr. President, the new century presents a most hopeful view to 
the old North State. 

We recognize the divine providence that with unerring wisdom guides the nation 
and the State as it does the individual. In thorough sympathy with the spirit of 
progress that to-day animates our people, we hail with gratification the expanding 
power and enlarging influence of our country. We area loyal people. Our hearts 
thrill within us as we look upon the silken folds of the Stars and Stripes, and our 
pulse beats quick and fast, and throbs responsively to the strains of our National 
ode. It cannot be amiss for me, as a representative of one of the Southern States, 
to say that we honor the memory of that great man who had so much to do with the 
inauguration of the present progressive policies—the man who, as President, was 
called upon to lead, and led so wisely, at a time when leadership required not only 
the highest order of patriotism and statesmanship, but a brave, true heart and a firm, 
steady hand. 

And, with all true men, we deeply lament that American soil ever gave foothold, 
and that the pure air of this land of the free ever furnished the breath of life to one 
—unnamable let him ever be—who could lift up the hand of violence against so 
pure a man as William McKinley. But God still reigns, a ‘‘ Kindly Light” is lead- 
ing. Mr. McKinley’s work was done, and well done; and, it may be, that the mar- 
vellous beauty of his closing hours has done more for the elevation of our people, 
than many added years of life might have accomplished. 

We rejoice to believe that his mantle has fallen upon worthy shoulders. Young, 
enthusiastic, brave and brainy, we believe the new President also broad and conserv- 
ative, and, surrounded as he is by advisers like unto himself in character and in 
wisdom, we give him our confidence, in full assurance that under his wise adminis- 
tration we shall witness yet greater developments for our country. 

North Carolina, and the South generally, have already felt the throbbing life that 
comes from sound business policies, and with our large natural, and still undeveloped 
resources, we cannot fail to reap ever-increasing benefits. 

In many particulars, ours is a thoroughly independent State. Within her own 
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borders she produces almost everything needful for the support, the comfort and 
happiness of her two millions of people, and of as many more as will cast in their 
lots among us. 

We invite you all to come, and assure you that whatever may be the desire of 
your soul, it shall be satisfied. 


** Around and among her magnificent peaks, 
The lover of beauty may find what he seeks. 
In her air is a balm for the searcher for health, 
And her water and soil and her rocks yield their wealth.” 


THE PRESIDENT: We shall be obliged to suspend this call of States, gentlemen, 
and take up other business. 

Mr. Harpy: Iam instructed by the executive council to report recommending 
the adoption of the preamble and resolutions offered by Col. Herrick this morning, 
and referred to us for immediate action. 

On motion, the resolution offered by Col. Herrick, of Cleveland, Ohio, relative 
to the memorials to be erected at Canton and at Washington in memory of the late 
President, William McKinley, was unanimously adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: We shall now have the pleasure of hearing from Mr. A. B. 
Stickney, of New York, President of the Chicago Great Western Railway Company, 
upon the subject of ‘‘ The Medium of Exchange and the Banking Function.” 


THE MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE AND THE BANKING FuncTion.—By A. B. STICKNEY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ Association—Mr. Motley in a 
preface to his admirable history says, in effect, that before any man should address an audi- 
ence on an important subject he should make it clear by what right he ventures to discuss 
the subject. According to this rule, it becomes my duty to show by what right I address an 
audience of experienced bankers upon the subject of ‘*The Medium of Exchange and the 
Banking Function.” 

I speak, gentlemen, by the right of investigation, as well as a long and varied experience 
in the banking business. It may surprise you when I say that I have been actively engaged 
for nearly a quarter of a century in the banking business in many of the principal cities of 
this country. The difference between your experience and my experience is that your expe- 
rience has been on the inside while mine has been on the outside of the bank counter. 

There are two points of view ; but the fundamental principles of the function of the bank 
must be studied from a broader point of view than the experience of any one person, be he 
customer or banker. The modern commercial bank has been evolved from the experiments 
and experiences of more than two hundred years, and he who would have a clear conception 
of its possibilities must add to his own experience a knowledge of the history of its evolution. 

In preparing my address I have availed myself of the history of banking by standard 
authorities. 


The medium of exchange is an essential part of commerce as distinguished from barter. 
The necessity of a medium of exchange grows out of the fact, which cannot be too often 
repeated because so often overlooked, that the ultimate purpose of all commerce is—to use 
the unique and rather satisfactory expression, of the present Secretary of the Treasury—“ to 
exchange things for things.”” When “things” are exchanged for money the process is only 
half done. Whatever commodity is willingly accepted to represent “things” during the 
process of the suspended exchange, is a medium of exchange. 


WHAT COMMODITY I8, IN FACT, THE MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE. 


The usual statement that money is the medium of exchange is but a small fraction of the 
fact. The word “* money” bas a definite meaning, and in the late “campaign of education” 
the subject of money was so much explained (chiefly by people who had no comprehension of 
its meaning), that it would seem like wasting time to consider its meaning, were it not & 
patent fact that the word is so constantly misused. 

In common parlance the word money is synonymous with wealth and capital. It is said 
of certain men that they have “lots of money,” meaning that they possess great wealth ; again, 
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that certain merchants have “large amounts of money,” meaning that they have large capi- 
tal, while the fact is that rich men and great merchants have very little money. It is proba- 
bly no exaggeration to say that the average poor man possesses more money than the average 
rich man. 

But it may be said that this is a mere play upon words—that the rich men do not carry 
their money in their pockets, but have money on deposit in banks. This proposition presents 
another popular misuse of the word money. No man has money in the bank. A credit ona 
bank ledger is not money—it is simply an evidence of the bank’s indebtedness, which may or 
may not be redeemed, like any other indebtedness. Whatever money a bank may possess 
(which is always less than its indebtedness) belongs to the bank. 

The most which can be said about money as a medium of exchange is that it may be used 
as such, but, as a matter of fact, it is seldom, practically never, used as a medium of exchange 
except in petty transactions. 


THE MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE IS CREDIT. 


Stating the fact affirmatively, the medium of exchange in some petty transactions is 
money, and in many petty, and in all the larger transactions, it is credit. Legitimate credits 
for use as a medium of exchange are produced by buying for the purpose of selling, and they 
are extinguished by buying for the purpose of consumption. Inshort, their creation has refer- 
ence to production, and their extinction toconsumption. Such credits expand as production 
and commerce expand, and contract as production and commerce contract. The merchant 
who creates a credit deposits it in his bank and uses it first, then it is transferred by check 
time after time, effecting exchange after exchange, until it is finally redeemed. The inter- 
mediate exchanges are said to be made with cash. Therefore, while it is true that all the 
larger transactions of commerce are effected with credit as the medium of exchange, it does 
not follow that all merchants goin debt for their purchases. The few merchants who do not 
go in debt use credits which have been created by others. 


THE BANKING FUNCTION, 


The modern commercial bank is a most useful institution, but it has no independent 
function. It is a co-worker with the merchant. 

There are many misconceptions of the banking function, growing out of the technical 
but unnatural meaning which, in banking parlance, is given to the words “deposit’’ and 
“borrow.” When the public is told that the bank deposits have increased a billion and five 
hundred mulion of dollars since the panic, it is regarded as evidence of an enormous increase 
inmoney. The increase of bank deposits simply means that conditions of trade are such that 
merchants have increased their indebtedness, which indebtedness has been exchanged for 
bank credits, and by this means the indebtedness of the banks has been increased. It is an 
increase of indebtedness which is available as a medium of exchange, instead of an increase 
of money. There has been but a comparatively slight increase of money. During the period 
in which the so-called deposits of the National banks have increased $1,500,000,000, the money 
in the banks has increased only $207,000,000. 

Regarding the banks as money institutions, in connection with the use of the words 
“deposit * and “* borrowing,” confuses the mind as to the real nature of the so-called deposits 
and borrowings. It is the general understanding that the sequence of the banking business 
is first a deposit, then a loan, and therefore the bank’s so-called loans are limited by the 
amount of the so-called deposits. 

Let us examine these apparently self-evident, but, in fact, false propositions, in connec- 
tion with an ordinary so-called borrowing. Suppose I borrow in the usual way $100,000 from 
abank. The transaction would increase the bank’s deposits $100,000, not before, but at the 
same instant of the loaning, and, although it would increase the bank's deposits $100,000, it 
would be no evidence of an increase of wealth in the form of money or otherwise. 

After I had borrowed the $100,000 the bank would have no less money and [ would have no 
more money. I would have only a credit of $100,000 on the bank ledger. it was not a bor- 
rowing of money but a swapping of credits. I have traded my note as evidence of my indebt- 
edness to the bank, in exchange for a book entry as evidence of the bank’s indebtedness to 
me. it is true I may transfer the indebtedness of the bank by check (which is miscalled 
drawing the money from the bank), but in that case my check will be deposited in the same 
or some other bank, and that $100,000 note would remain a part of the so-called deposits of 
the banks, either in the original or in some other bank, until it was finally redeemed. 

In this case the bank increased its deposits by increasing its loans, and if the deposits of 
all the banks be considered as a whole, it will be found that the deposits increase when the 
loans increase. The deposits, in the main, are produced by the so-called loans, 

The fact is that in most of the bank transactions there is no borrowing, or lending, or’ 
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depositing. They are simply credit transactions, a swapping of credits, which in the matter 
of bookkeeping increases both the so-called deposits and the so-called loans in the same 
amount and at the same time. Practically all the so-called deposits are made by swapping 
the bank’s credit for other credits, in the form of promissory notes, checks, drafts, etc. There 
are small streams of money flowing in and out, but the incomings and outgoings are so nearly 
equal that a writer has said, **‘a bank’s cash resembles a column of gold with a slight ripple 
on the surface.” 

In this country the greatest ripple on the surface of the reserve is produced by the daily 
clearances. With a properly organized system of banking no money whatever would be 
required. The daily balances at the London Clearing-House are settled without the use of a 
penny of money. 

Swapping credits is the function of the modern commercial bank. Its business consists 
in scrutinizing individual credits and in giving its own credit in exchange for such individ- 
ual credits as are acceptable, and thus furnishing an abundant supply of the medium of 
exchange of commerce. To regard the bank as a mere money lender is to belittle its import- 
ant and usefulfunction. — 

In this connection I want to say that I like the word “swapping” because it expresses my 
exact meaning, and even boys know what it means. The boys swap jack-knives and swap 
marbles. The bank swaps credits. 


METHODS OF EXERCISING THE BANKING FUNCTION. 


Having stated, as clearly as my ability permits, the nature of the banking function, I 
shall now venture to speak of the methods of exercising it, and of some of the difficulties, 
owing to the restriction of the laws, of a proper exercise of the banking function during 
commercial crises. To present my propositions clearly, I must repeat that the creation of 
commercial credits has relation to production and their extinction to consumption, and there 
is always a lapse of time between production and consumption. As consumption cannot be 
unnaturally accelerated, and as the medium of exchange once issued cannot be ultimately 
redeemed until products are demanded for consumption, a vast volume of such currency 
must be always outstanding, and as production and;consumption are continuous processes, 
the function of the bank is also continuous. 

The bank, therefore, which fails to continuously exercise its function of swapping credits, 
fails to perform its part and its duty, and does incalculable mischief, because the normal value 
of products can be only maintained by the merchants, with the assistance of the banks, car- 
rying them with a steady hand until they are required for consumption. 

When the banks, from whatever cause, refuse to perform their part by refusing to swap 
credits with the merchants, the merchants are compelled to stop buying and to vainly 
attempt to force their stocks upon the consumers by lowering prices. Such attempts must 
always be futile, because the consumption which produces the ultimate redemption of credits 
is necessarily a uniform hand-to-mouth process. The merchants who do it early may unload 
upon less foreseeing merchants, but passing credits from one merchant to another does not 
reduce the volume of credits. It only affects the individual merchant, and perhaps his indi- 
vidual bank, by transferring the burdens to other merchants and other banks. But the futile 
attempts once commenced in a large way force values lower and lower until some of the mer- 
chants and producers are ruined. When some of the merchants and producers are thus 
ruined, some of the laborers are deprived of employment. When some of the laborers are 
unemployed their ability to consume is curtailed, which still further reduces the demand, 
which still further reduces values, ruins still other merchants and producers, deprives more 
laborers of employment, which still further reduces consumption and values and ruins still 
other merchants and producers, and finally ruins many of the banks themselves. 


WHY BANKS STOP SWAPPING CREDITS IN COMMERCIAL CRISES. 


Probably a majority of bank managers who have not given the subject special considera- 
tion, believe that the withdrawal of balances by customers compels the banks to restrict 
their loaning during commercial crises, and that many withdraw money which they keep 
jn safe deposit vaults. 

While it is a well-known fact that a few withdraw money from the banks in times of 
panic for the purpose of holding it in their own possession, an examination of the accounts 
of the National banks, as compiled by the Comptroller of the Currency, is convincing that in 
the panic of 1893 such withdrawals were inconsiderable; in fact, less than the hard times 
forced out of the pocket money of the people into the banks. Otherwise, at the pinch of the 
panic, there would have been less money in the banks than before the panic commenced. 
But the Comptroller’s statistics show the astonishing fact that at the pinch of the panic, when 
the so-called deposits had decreased $314,000,000 and had reached their lowest point, the Na- 
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tional banks possessed $26,000,000 more money than in 1892, wher business was brisk and the 
banks were swapping credits more freely than ever before. 

This would seem to prove that, whatever else may have been the cause of the panic, it was 
not a shortage of money in the banks, and that it is a mistake to suppose that the difficulties 
of the banks during the panic years were due to withdrawals of money for the purpose of 
hoarding. 

The enormous decrease in so-called deposits was about equal to the decrease of the 
so-called loans, and was due to the refusal of the banks to continue swapping credits. The 
difference between the decrease of the deposits and the decrease of loans was only $13,000,000— 
less than four per cent. 


THE LAWS ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


While Iam prepared to repeat and stand by the statement that the reason of the enor- 
mous contraction of the available medium of exchange, or, in other words, the enormous 
decrease in so-called deposits and the consequent destruction of normal values, followed by 
bankruptcy of merchants and distress of the unemployed, was the action of the banks in con- 
tracting their so-called loans, Iam not prepared to say that it was the fault of the banks or 
their managers. That the American bank, as at present organized, should falter at every 
minor commercial crisis, and stop, as far as possible, the swapping of credits in a major panic, 
seems inevitable. The necessity is due to the lack of a banking system. 

The American system of banking is often talked about, but, in fact, there is no system. 
The dictionary defines the word “‘system”’ as meaning **a whole plan or scheme consisting of 
many parts connected in such a manner as to create a chain of mutual dependencies and sup- 
ports.”” The banks of this country are not parts of a whole plan connected in such a manner 
as to create a chain of mutual supports, but they are local and independent institutions. In 
times of commercial crises each must depend upon itself, and as it is evident that one bank, 
without the co-operation of the other banks, cannot support the enormous credits of a com- 
mercial nation like the United States, each begins to scramble to increase its cash reserve at 
the expense of the other banks—for where else is the cash to come from ?—and to reduce its 
liabilities. Its isolated weakness compels each bank to prey upon the other banks, and to 
adopt David Harum’s version of the golden rule, “‘do unto the other panks what you know 
they will do unto you, but do it fust.”” This unseemly scramble after money to muintain 
reserves is never witnessed in any other commercial nation, because all commercial nations 
except the United States have systems of banks so connected that each bank constitutes a 
mutual support to each other bank. Practically all commercial nations except the United 
States have adopted the Scotch system of branch banks, with a connecting link—a central 
bank--which is the bank of the banks and holds the reserves of all. 

In England, where this system of banking has been most highly developed, the Bank of 
England holds the gold reserve of all the banks, and of the nationitself, The reserves of the 
other banks are credits at the Bank of England. Under this system, instead of all the banks 
scrambling and competing with each other for the money to maintain their individual re- 
serves, the Bank of England alone does the scrambling with no competition. Under this sys- 
tem, gold which is withdrawn from any bank is obtained from the Bank of England, and after 
circulating for a short time in domestic exchanges is returned in the ordinary course of bus- 
iness, through the same or some other bank, to the vaults of the Bank of England. There- 
fore, practically the sole leakage of reserve is for exportation when the conditions of foreign 
exchanges are adverse. The duty of managing the foreign exchanges is delegated solely to 
the Bank of England. England has no treasury—no nation except the United States has a 
treasury. 

If you examine the statements of the various banks of England, outside of the statement 
of the Bank of England, you will not find among their liabilities any ** indebtedness to other 
banks,” which constitutes about one-half of the liabilities of the banks in the reserve cities 
of this country, for the reason that their country correspondents are but branches of their 
own bank. This eliminates one of the most dangerous features of American banking in times 
of extreme panics. 

Such systems of banks can, and have, for more than half a century, exercised the func- 
tion of swapping credits with their customers in panics the same as in booms. The repression 
exercised by the banks during commercial crises is effected through the interest rate. 

It was this system which enabled the banks in London at the time of the Barings’ fail- 
ure, the largest single commercial failure known to history, to not only continue the exer- 
cise of the banking function, but to increase their liabilities $125,000,000 by assuming the lia- 
bilities of the Barings. In London the bank rates advanced to six per cent. for a few days — 
in New York the outside rate advanced to eighty-six per cent. and the banks quit business 
altogether. 
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THE BANKING LAWS. 


Now, it is interesting to inquire as to the banking Jaws under which these systems are or- 

ganized. I have been unable to learn that there are any laws in England or Scotland espe- 
cially relating to banks, except the laws restricting the issue of bank notes. In all respects 
the banks are as free as the merchants. Banking corporations are organized under the same 
general acts as mercantile, manufacturing and other corporations. The American laws re- 
quire certain minimum percentages of reserve, and compel the banks when that percentage 
is reached to do the very thing which banks should never do, viz., arbitrarily suspend the ex- 
ercise of the banking function. This provision of the law was intended to be a safeguard, 
but upon several occasions the observance of the law would have brought ruin upon all the 
banks. On these occasions the New York city banks have boldly disregarded the law in re- 
spect to the reserve, and, in defiance of the law, have stood together for a few days as a 
system. 

There is no English law requiring any reserve whatever to be held against so-called de- 
posits. But the Bank Act of 1844, passed with great public favor, names a minimum of re- 
serve to be held by the Bank of England against its outstanding notes. This act was expected 
to correct everything which was wrong, and especially it was to forever prevent specula- 
tions, bank failures and panics. The clause most relied upon fixed the gold reserve of the 
Bank of England definitely, as against its circulating notes. lt required the bank, whenever 
that limit was reached, to stop discounting. 

But history says that within three years the law, instead of preventing, produced every 
economic disturbance which it was expected to prevent, including a currency panic. The 
legal minimum of the reserve was reached, and, in obedience to the law, the bank stopped 
swapping credits, and merchants who had received loans were called upon to pay, without 
being permitted to renew them. The greatest distress followed. Merchants could pay the 
loans only by selling their merchandise. London merchants are said to have walked the 
streets at midnight offering their goods at any price. Values disappeared. Consols and ex- 
chequer bills were offered at enormous discounts, but could not be sold. The most extrava- 
gant rates were offered in vain for the use of money. 

Finally, in the midst of universal distress, on petitions signed by tens of thousands, the 
very ministry which had procured the passage of the law was compelled to ask the bank to 
disregard the law. The bank resumed swapping credits, and history recites that ‘*in ten 
minutes after it was known, the panic was ended.”” Merchants who had been clamoring for 
discounts, as soon as they could get them, did not need them, and the smart ones, who had 
borrowed early and withdrawn actual] money, brought back the gold which they never needed 
and'begged to be relieved from the payment of interest. An instance is recited of one firm 
returning two million pounds sterling ($10,000,000) gold which it, foreseeing the inevitable, 
had borrowed early, and begging the bank to relieve it from the further payment of nine 
per cent. interest. ; 

Again, in the panic of 1857, the same history was repeated, except that the ministry re- 
fused to act until the total gold reserve inthe Bank of England and its branches was reduced 
to only 358,208 pounds sterling, a trifle over $1,700,000. This was practically the total aggre- 
gate reserve of all the banks of England at the close of business November 12, 1857. I ask you, 
gentlemen, to think for a moment what it would mean in this country if the aggregate re- 
serve of all the banks and the United States Treasury was reduced to $1,700,000! 

Starting with a total reserve of only $1,700,000 on the night of November 12 (the day the 
permission was given to disregard the Jaw), the bank made new loans, that is, swapped cred- 
its, besides renewals, in the sixteen remaining days of November, amounting to $36,000,000. 
That is tosay, with only $1,700,000 reserve, the Bank of England expanded its loansin eighteen 
days $36,000,000, and its reserve increased day by day! Following the example, the other 
banks expanded their credits. 

Here are facts well worth your consideration. When the bank stopped loaning, in order 
to protect the reserve, the reserve decreased ; as soon as it resumed loaning, the reserve in- 
creased. ’ 

A writer says: “This great crisis of 1857, far exceeding in intensity that of 1847, added 
another proof upon proof that, in a great commercial crisis, the restrictive practice will 
bring about universal failure of merchants and bankers, and that the expansive practice is 
the only one which can save both.” 


THE 793 PANIC AGAIN CONSIDERED. 


Before making further citations of history, I desire to recur to the conditions which pre- 
vailed in the panic of 1898. Asl have said, the medium of exchange was reduced by the ac- 
tion of the National banks in refusing to swap credits, to the extent of more than three hun- 
dred millions of dollars. There is no way to tell how great a reduction was produced by the 
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action of the State banks and the trust and other companies which excrcise the functions of 
commercial banks, If their reduction was the same as the National banks (and there issome 
evidence that this estimate would be correct), the aggregate reduction of the medium of ex- 
change was the enormous amount of six hundred millions of dollars. This produced an ap- 
parent shortage of money to the same extent. 

Now, gentlemen, if I were to mention the classes of property which have intrinsic value, 
and which by reason of their prime necessity should naturally maintain fairly uniform and 
normal values, I would name the homes, which give shelter; the farms, which produce food 
and clothing; the manufacturing plants and the warehouses and buildings necessary for 
trade, But it is a notorious tact that these classes of property had practically no market 
yalue during the panic, and that every man who had all his savings invested in equities in 
such properties, no matter how large the equity, was ruined. 1 wouid also name the products 
of the farms—the food, the cotton and the wool—and the products of the factories, as prop- 
erty of necessity, entitled to maintain a fairly uniform and norma! valuation, approximately 
equal or exceeding the cost of production. But if I were asked to name the commodity of 
the most obvious intrinsic value, 1] would name labor, because it is the basis of all wealth. 

Yet, during the panic, the market value of the products of the farms and the factories 
was abnormally low, and it was estimated that there were more than two million laborers in 
the United States who were unable to sell their labor at any price and millions more who were 
compelled to sell their labor at a reduced price. 

The commonly accepted explanation of these phenomena is that market values are gov- 
erned by the relation of supply to demand, and that the panic had beea preceded by activity 
in production to such an extent that there was over-production. It is my contention that 
the extraordinary relation of supply to demand was not due to over-production, but to 
under-consumption. There was not a minute during the panic in which all the homes of this 
country would not have been in demand for occupation, and there was no time during the 
panic in which the products of the farm and of the factories would not have had their normal 
consumption if all the consumers of the country had possessed the means of obtaining them. 
The two million laborers who tramped the country, clothed in rags and with insufficient food, 
had capacity to consume everything their labor would have produced, had the captains of 
industry been in position to set them to work, and thus the normal equilibrium between 
supply and demand would have been maintained. 

The reason why the captains of industry were not in position to set these laborers to work 
was apparently the lack of money, but, in fact, it was the shortage of six hundred millions 
of dollars of the medium of exchange, resulting from the banks unduly restricting the func- 
tion of swapping credits. 

There are no classes of the people so much interested in the introduction of a system of 
banking which has capacity to continuously excrcise the banking function, as the debtors 
and laborers. 

These are prosperous days. The conditions of trade are such that the merchants and 
banks have expanded their liabilities beyond all precedents. It is a period of confidence, in 
which everything goes, and there is no lack of the medium of exchange. ButI warn you not 
to believe that the country has grown so rich that there will never be another period of 
distrust. 

Substantial wealth is created by the slow processes of industry, combined with skill and 
the use of capital. Bubble wealth is created by the rapid process of placing one piece of paper 
in the possession of a trust company as collateral security for two pieces of paper. Some of 
the enormous quantity of bubble wealth which is now being created will sooner or later col- 
lapse. Such collapse should affect nobody but the bubblers. But without a system of banks 
which can sustain Jegitimate credits, there will follow a panic which will again destroy the 
market value of intrinsic values, ruin debtors, deprive laborers of employment, and create 
general distress. 


PANICS PREVENTABLE. 


Would that I had the ability to arouse the American people to the importance of a bank- 
ing system! In panic after panic they have suffered, but their minds seem to be possessed 
with the fatalism of the Turk—“it is the will of Allah!” But I say it is not the will of God 
which produces panics. History abundantly proves that such panics as occurred in this 
country in 18387, 1857, 1873 and 1893 are preventable by a known system of banking. 

This system of banking originated in Scotland, separated by only an imaginary line from 
the then independent and isolated banks of England. The superiority of the system was 
demonstrated through commercial crisis after crisis, in all of which the Scotch banks remained 
solvent and continued the exercise of the banking function, while the independent banks of 
England suspended the banking function and fell like rows of bricks. 

In 1825 a Parliamentary Commission developed the fact that in the panic of 1793 upwards 
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of a hundred English country banks had failed. In seven years, 1810 to 1817, six hundred 
failed, and in the panic of 1825, up to the date of the inquiry, twenty-six failures had taken 
place. The banks which failed paid but a smaljl percentage of their indebtedness. Before 
the same Commission Mr. Gilchrist, a manager of one of the Scotch banks, testified that within 
his recollection only one Scotch bank had failed, and it immediately paid fourteen shillings 
on the pound, and ultimately paid all its liabilities. 

The superiority of the system having been thus proven, by a gradual process of amalga- 
mation of independent banks, the system was introduced into England, and the superiority 
of the system over the want of system in the United States has since been demonstrated. 

In the great panic of 1837-1838 more than athousand banks, practically all the banks in the 
United States, failed. In England and Scotland not a bank failed. In 1856 nearly every bank 
in the United States closed its doors and went out of business, and but few of them ever 
resumed. There was a great commercial crisis in Great Britain, but not a bank in England 
or Scotland failed. Again in 1873 a great many banks in the United States failed, but there 
were no bank failures in Great Britain, except the City of Glasgow Bank, which had been 
practising fraudulent methods for years. 

In the panics of 1890-1893, which are now fresh in the memory, when bank after bank 
failed in the United States, and all the banks in New York city suspended payments and only 
certified their customers’ checks, there was not a bank failure in Great Britain. And more, 
there was not a day when any bank in Great Britain refused to extend its usual credits with- 
out unusual restrictions, except for about a week in 1890, at the time of the Baring’s failure, 
they put the brake on to the extent of raising the rate of interest to six per cent. 

This system has been adopted by the countries of continental Europe. The United States 
is the only nation in the world of commercial importance which has not adoptedit. It isa 
remarkable fact that during the last panic, while the commercial crisis was universal, there 
were no bank panics except in the United States. In no other country was the commercial 
crisis continued so Jong, and in no other country did the people distrust the solvency of their 
banks, and in no other country were there bank failures. 

But it may be objected that the situation is different in a vast area of sparsely settled 
country like the United States. In reply I will say that along our northern boundary 
stretches a country from ocean to ocean, much more sparsely settled than the United States. 
Canada possesses a system of banks. In Canada the same commercial conditions existed dur- 
ing the Jast panic as in the United States, but only two unimportant banks of the isolated 
and independent order went into liquidation, and not one of their systems of banks excited 
suspicion as to its solvency, and at no time during the panic did any of them suspend the 
banking function of swapping credits with customers. 

In 1893, 1894 and 1895, when the great banks of New York city dared not extend their 
credits a cent, the Canadian banks advanced millions to move the wheat crops of my own 
State of Minnesota and the State of Dakota. Little Canada, with scarcely five millions of 
people, occupying the stingy fringe of perpetual ice, with meagre agricultural resources, few 
mines and only rich in her forests of timber, was able to loan the credits to move the abund- 
ant harvests of Minnesota and Dakota, solely by reason of her system of banking. 

In the olden days of small affairs in the banking business of New York city, one of the 
banks having increased its capital to the then unheard-of amount of five millions of dollars, 
a customer made application for an unusually large loan. After some days of consideration 
the directors declined, not because the collateral was unsatisfactory, but simply because the 
loan was unusually large. Upon being informed of the decision of the directors, the customer 
remarked that, in his opinion, that bank needed either an act of the Legislature to reduce its 
capital to the capacity of its directors, or an act of God to increase the capacity of its direct- 
ors to its capital. When this great and rich nation has reached the humiliating co adition of 
playing second fiddle in the banking business to Canada, it would seem to need both. 

It would seem that nothing short of a special act of Providence would enable our law- 
makers to investigate the banking problem free from that political bias which is an inherit- 
ance from a squabble between the Democratic and Whig parties over a petty appointment in 
the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, branch of the Bank of the United States. The only ques- 
tion involved at the outset of the squabble was whether the bank or the Democratic politi- 
cians of New Hamp<shire should appvint the petty officials of the bank. But Andrew Jackson 
and the Democratic party cunningly magnified it, in the minds of the people, into a contest 
to ** preserve the liberties of the people against the encroachments of the money power.” 
And from that day to the present time the legislation of Congress has been based upon the 
supposed necessity of making the banks inefficient in order to preserve the liberties of the 
people. 

LEGISLATION, 


A banking system for a great nation like the United States requires a central bank, with 
a head in the chief commercial city, with branches in each of the commercial centers, which 
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shall constitute the head and the backbone of the system. This central bank should be the 
pank of the banks, and the bank of the Government. The Sub-Treasuries should be abolished. 
The central banx should hold the gold reserve of all the banks and of the nation. The reserves 
of the other banks should consist of credits on the ledger of the central bank. Sub-systems 
should be formed, consisting of heads in important commercial centers, with branches scat- 
tered over the country, thus carrying the facilities of great, strong, solvent banks to every 
hamlet and cross-road in the country. 

The only legislation required is the repeal of the Sub-Treasury laws, and of the provisions 
of the present National Bank Law which in any manner restrict the business of swapping 
credits, and which prevent banks from conducting the banking function in more than one 
locality. It would not be necessary, or, indeed, desirable, to grant the central bank a special 
charter, with or without special privileges. The banking business is a part of commerce, and 
commerce is an individual, not a governmental, function. The commercial bank is a co- 
worker with the merchant, and in the conduct of its legitimate business of swapping credits 
should be as free as the merchant. Grant the banking business this freedom, and the system, 
including the central bank, will form itself along the lines of the economic laws to which 
alone commerce by right owes allegiance. 

Such a system, history conclusively proves, has the capacity to continue exercising the 
banking function, and thereby sustaining normal values, during the fiercest commercial 
crisis. A system having such a capacity, in connection with the genius for trade possessed 
by the people of the United States, and the wealth of its natura] resources, may make New 
York, instead of London, the chief exchange city of the world, and the United States, instead 
of England, the creditor nation of the world—without it, never. 

The creditor nation fact is not altogether a matter of superior wealth or capital. England 
is the creditor nation, but if may be well doubted whether she has as much wealth or capital 
as the United States. It is a matter of organization of capital. Let meillustrate: If I have 
$1,000,000 of capital, as an individual I can only Ican $1,000,000. But if I organize a banking 
business with my capital and exercise the banking function of swapping credits, I may collect 
interest on many millions, just as some of your banks with a million of capita] loan five, ten, 
twenty andeven more millions. England has so organized her capital by means of her mag- 
nificent banking system that she is the banker of the world and collects tribute from all the 
nations of the world in the form of interest, not for the use of her wealth or capital, but for 
the use of her credit. Paradoxical] as it may sound, it is literally true that by means of her 
splendid banking organization England collects interest upon millionsand millions of her own 
indebtedness to other nations. It is avery profitable business to collect interest on what one 
owes, and it is this which makes England the creditor nation. The United States, as its capi- 
tal is now organized, can only loan to foreign nations actual capital, and as long as these con- 
ditions last cannot compete with a nation which can loan allit darestoowe. It is not more 
capital, more wealth, or more money which the United States needsin order to become the 
creditor nation, but a better organization. The fact that approximately a third of the money 
of the United States is locked up idle and uselessin the Treasury is evidence that we have 
money enough. 

The capital engaged in banking in the United States is much larger than the capital en- 
gaged in banking in Great Britain. I investigated this point a few years ago and found that 
the paid-up aggregate capital of all the joint-stock banks of England, Scotland and Wales, 
including the Bank of Engiand, was only $345,000,000, while the capital of the National banks 
alone of the United States at the same date was $648,000,00U. The loanable medium of exchange 
produced by the banks of Great Britain was $3,822,000,000, while the loanable medium of ex- 
change produced by the National banks of the United States was only $2,600,000,000. By their 
superior organization the banks of Great Britain, with approximately half the capital, pro- 
duced nearly twice the amount of loanable medium of exchange. 

It was a dream of Sir Walter Raleigh, as it is of some of our statesmen, that whoever 
controls the seas will control the commerce of the world, and whoever controls the commerce 
of the world will control the wealth of the world, and therefore the world itself. But I vent- 
ure to suggest that you may subsidise ships to sail the seas, and your armies and navies may 
carry the flag to all the islands of the seas, but you will never contro) the commerce of the 
world, nor the wealth of the world, nor the world itself, until you have a banking system 
which can manage the exchanges of the world during commercial crises, and maintain at all 
times a fairly uniform rate of interest. 

I would like to ask those statesmen who seem to think that carrying the flag at the tail 
end of ships changes the course of trade, at what price a banker in Manila will buy six months 
drafts on New York against consignments, as long as he knows that by the time the draft 
reaches New York for rediscount the current rate of interest may be any rate between two 
per cent. per annum and a quarter of one per cent. per day, or that the banks at New York 
may then refuse to re-discount at any rate because they arescared; and on what terms could 
the Manila banker reimburse himself by selling to importers drafts on scared banks! 
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1 would like to ask them what they propose to do in the next panic. Perhaps they expect 
that the President of the United States will issue a proclamation to all the merchants of the 
world, stating that there is a panic, that half of the banks are “ busted,” and the remainder 
are so paralyzed that they will be unable to do business for probably three years, and that he 
hopes foreign merchants will continue to consign their goods to the United States, but make 
their drafts on Canada! 

The wares of commerce follow the drafts of commerce, instead of a flag, and the principal 
reason why Great Britain is the market place of the world’s commerce is not because the 
union jack flies at the tail end of so many ships, but because every banker and merchant in 
every quarter of the world knows, within two or three per cent. per annum, the exact value 
of a draft for rediscount in London. 

Gentlemen, I fear that the length of my address has already wearied you, but I have 
stated only a few of the historical] facts which are available in support of the proposition 
that the periodical panics which occur in this country are preventable. I hope you will not 
misunderstand my proposition. I donot claim that a system of banking has been devised 
which will prevent periods of undue speculation, followed by commercial crises in which the 
speculators will be ruined, but I do claim that there is a tried and proven system of banking 
which has the capacity to so support legitimate credits during such crises as to maintain nor- 
mal valuations of property, and thereby preserve the legitimate traders, keep the wheels of 
industry in motion and labor fully employed at normal wages. I also claim that such a sys- 
tem of banks is necessary to enable this country to successfully compete in the commerce of 
the world. 

I stand upon these propositions. 

Such a system of banking in no respect resembles atrust. It does not restrict competi- 
tion. Ina visit toa town of only 4,000 population in British Columbia, I found branches of 
tive of the great Canadian banks. Besides, loss of a life’s savings by the insolvency of banks, 
bankruptcy of solvent debtors, distress of families reduced from comparutive affluence to 
want, lack of labor, a bed on the bare ground in summer and on the bare floor of a police 
station in the winter, soup-kitchens and other incidents of the panic, are no part of the lib- 
erties of the people. 

I appeal to you as representatives of the banking irterests, and as patriotic citizens, to 
give this important matter more than a passing thought. This subject is incomparably of 
more importance than any detail of internal bank management. Have the courage to at 
least discuss it, and if thought wise, put the machinery in motion for another campaign of 
education. The subject only needs to be properly presented to receive the support of the 


people. 


THe PRESIDENT: We have enjoyed this address immensely, Ordinarily, we 
should now adjourn for luncheon, but nobody will want to miss an address from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, whom I now have the pleasure of presenting to you. 


ADDRESS OF THE Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ Association—You perceive that I 
forgot to bring my voice with me. I left it somewhere between the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains and the city of Milwaukee. Perhaps it will come to my aid a little later, but it 
will require great patience on your part if you tolerate me during the fifteen minutes dur- 
ing which I shall take your time. 

It seemsjto me that anything anybody is liable to say after the magnificent and well- 
ordered{speech to which you have just listened must be in the nature of an anti-climax. I 
was pleased tojhear that cold, deliberate, ruthless statement of Mr. Stickney. He got at 
fundamental truths and fundamental principles and he applied them with the skill and the 
calmness and the kind indifference of a surgeon amputating a limb. But Iam glad, andI 
think you fare fall glad, that he spoke from outside of the counter. If he had spoken from 
the inside of the counter he would have been suspected of promoting some scheme in the 
interest of the money power. He spoke truthful words on behalf of that great multitude 
who represent industry, enterprise, commerce and trade. [ am glad he is outside of the coun- 
ter, because his voice will reach far and it will carry with it the spirit of sincerity and disin- 
terestedness. I do wish one thing more; I wish he represented Minnesota in the halls of 
Congress. With the high respect which I entertain for both of those legislative branches, I 
do not think it is any aspersicn on them to say that for true doctrine in finance and pclitical 
economy there is much needed there, and there is great need for the courage and firmness 
and clearness which has been ey denced by Mr.Stickney in his remarks to-day. I do not 
think I should venture to come on a’ this time if my voice or my word did not in some way 
supplement to some degree the thoug’t which he has expressed. 1 think they do. 
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Most of you have experienced that peculiar emotion which rises in the breast when One 
who has been for some time separated from friends and associations returns again to the old 
surroundings. Hus sensations are half painful, half pleasant. He discovers changes; old 
landmarks gone, faces once familiar are not to be seen, while in their places others appear, 
to former time unknown. Such are the feelings I experience in standing before you to-day. 
For there was a time in the earlier days of your association when, if 1 was not an active par- 
ticipant in its councils and doings, I was at least a faithful and interested observer. And if I 
can for a moment look backward, as old men like to do, I want to refer to the first stages of 
your honorable organization, which is so respectably represented here to-day. Perhaps 
thirty years will cover your history. Its early growth was slow and doubtful, 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF BANKERS, 


The banker, as a rule, is a hard subject to enlist in anything. He views with suspicion 
any proposition which may possibly commit him to joint action with anybody else. He pre- 
fers to stand upon his own responsibility, to manage his own affairs, and is not naturally 
friendly to suggestion from the outside. Especially is this true if there be any prospect that 
these suggestions will be forced upon him by any moral or other pressure. The innate dispo- 
sition of the banker furnishes the very highest guarantees that the powers exercised by the 
bank as a unit can never be associated or centralized under the control] of any one man orany 
coterie of men. If, then, those eloquent men who talk so glibly of the **money power” 
have in mind the great banking interests of the country, as represented by the ten or twelve 
thousand banking institutions scattered over the land, each acting independently within the 
limits of its own environment, these orators are very wide of their mark. 

So strongly does this characteristic prevail that your organization when formed, though 
based upon purely voluntary lines, failed to receive the general co-operation to which it§ 
laudable purposes entitled it. 


PIONEERS IN THE WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


While thirty years or more have passed, the ratio of membership to the total banking 
fraternity is yet comparatively small. Nevertheless, the association was inaugurated by men 
who were the best representatives of the banking profession; men who stood for the highest 
ideals and best practices; men who had a sense of public duty, and who were patriotic and 
helpful in all the great financial questions which touched our national interests. It is well 
that these men be remembered. The growing influence and usefulness of your association 
proves that their efforts were wisely directed, and in my opinion the future will more com- 
pletely illustrate the truth of what I say inthis regard. I was not one of that honorable 
group. Asa younger man, I could only be what I gladly became, a cheerful follower. Let 
me name some of these men. To many they will be tamiliar; to most of you they will be 
hardly known. Inthe front rank I would place Mr. George S. Coe, of New York, then a vet- 
eran in finance. A close second to him were such men as Mr, Hall, of Boston, an early, if not 
the first president. I name a few others without regard to precedence, who were wise in 
council and prominent in influence: Mr. Buell and Mr. Vermilye, of New York; Mr. Patter- 
son and Mr. Comegys, of Philadelphia; Mr. Tyler, of Boston; Mr. Simons, of South Carolina; 
Mr. H. H. Camp and Mr. Van Slyke, of Wisconsin; Messrs. Barret, Sneed and Murray, of 
Kentucky; Mr. Yates and Mr. Millard, of Omaha; Mr. Hollister, of Grand Rapids. But the 
list grows, and I cannot name them all. 

If time permitted, it would be gratifying to me to speak with detail of the public service 
performed by some of these in the great exigencies which have from time to time appeared 
in national finance incidental to and subsequent to the Civil War. 


RELATION OF GOVERNMENT FINANCES TO COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


In every country there is a more or less intimate relation between Government finances— 
debt and taxation—and the general commercial or industrial affairs of such country. In our 
own country that intimacy has been and is injuriously close. Does this need any demonstra- 
tion? Ithink not. The facts of history are too familiar, and memory readily recalls those 
periods where our whole financial and industrial progress has been severely checked while 
great questions relating to the condition of the Treasury or the standard of money have 
awaited decision. It has been the effort of your association from the beginning to assist in 
establishing the Gover t finances on secure foundations, and at the same time to reduce 
to the smallest degree possible the dependency of commercial affairs upon Treasury opera- 
tions. While under our system the Government, in a broad sense, is the people, and the 
people constitute the Government, yet in its organization it is a legal entity, separate, dis- 
tinct, impersonal. It is a corporation with rights, duties, obligations, all clearly set forth 
and defined in the Constitution or in statute law. Within its proper sphere of action it is 
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supreme, but its proper sphere of action is limited, and 1t cannot transcend these limits with- 
out harm to itself and injury to the people. In other words, there are laws superior to the 
Government—laws which it cannot defy and escape penalty. They are not written laws, but 
are discoverable. They are varied in form; but I refer now only to the higher economic 
laws, which have a way of self-operation, blessing the obedient and banning the violator. Of 
these all men and all governments should be afraid, and to their mandates respect should be 
shown, 


HOW OTHER COUNTRIES MANAGE THEIR FINANCES. 


The thought I have in mind will be more distinctly presented by a contrast between the 
expressed principles of a neighboring State and our own governmental methods as they have 
been made familiar to your knowledge and experience. 

Some time since I had the pleasure of a long talk with the Financial Minister of a South 
American republic, one of the most securely-established in its political life and most advanced 
in the elements of material growth and industrial prosperity. Desiring to know his govern- 
ment’s methods, and their points of view in certain economic particulars, I asked him a 
series of questions, to which he made the most gracious and frank replies. I confess that I 
was surprised and not a little humiliated, as a citizen of this great republic, at the clear per- 
ception of economic relationships, and the evident willingness he displayed to forego tempt- 
ing advantages in the present, out of obedience to the requirements of higher considerations, 
I do not believe that I can do better than to repeat the substance of that conversation. It 
throws some clear side lights on our system of finance. 

“ You have,” I asked him, **some sort of banking system in your country ?” 

“Oh, yes. We haveasystem of operating under federal authority, governed by federal 
law, and subject to inspection and control by federal agents. We have eight large banks, 
each with several branches, so that all sections of our country are supplied with banking 
facilities.”’ 

‘“*Why do you allow banks with branches? Why not make them entirely independent of 
each other, the same as we do?” 

*““Well, we believe that a fagot of many twigs is safer and stronger than the separated 
twigs could be. It has worked well. We have had no bank failure for many years.”’ 

**Do they issue notes to circulate as money ?”’ 

“Yes, limited in amount by their relation to capital, and by the percentage of specie 
which they are required to carry against note issues.”’ 

‘Why do you not make the banks secure their notes, as do we, by the pledge of your 
Government bonds? By requiring them to do this, you would enlarge the market for your 
securities, and thus lower the rate of interest on your Government debt. At the same time 
you would make the bank note absolutely secure to the holder.” 

* Yes,”’ he replied, *“* but this apparent advantage might prove to be fallacious in the end, 
In the first place, we consider the bank currency entirely safe to the holder as it nowis. In 
the next place, to require what you suggest would involve a tie-up of so much of the bank 
capital, all of which we think ought to be available to the uses of industry and trade.” 

** Again,” he added, *“* we think general industries and business affairs should be involved 
to the smallest degree possible, with government finances. If we should become engaged in 
a protracted and exhausting war, the price of our bonds might fall. The value of the secur- 
ities upon which the safety of the bank note was supposed to rest, thus declining, distrust 
and panic might set in at the most inopportune time—an inopportune time, because it is 
precisely in time of war that the Government must make the severest financial exactions 
from its people. It is therefore doubly important that general business should be protected 
from, rather than exposed to, the perturbations in government finances when the latter are 
under stress and strain. It is just then that we need the greatest strength and the most 
steadiness in the personal affairs of our people, for it is from them that we must draw 
resources and supplies,” 

**One more question,” I urged. ** You have, I know, revenues somewhat in excess of 
expenditures, and necessarily carry a working balance on hand. Where do you keep this 
cash: in your own strong boxes, as we do?” 

** No,” he answered, ** we are a small country, not rich like you. If we locked up this 
money, amdunting sometimes to thirty millions of dollars, it would be an economic crime. 
We deposit our idle funds among the eight banks, and they serve as an important aid to 
industrial activities, while they are always subject to Our call when needed.”’ 

It is noticeable that on three particulars—legal tender paper money, bank note issues, 
and the keeping of the public moneys—we puy no regard to the opposing argument. Never- 
theless, the reasons set forth by that finance minister for adhering to a policy so radically at 
variance with our own are deserving of deep consideration. Having found, as we believe, 
that legal-tender Government paper money supplied an imperative need in a time of war, we 
cannot persuade ourselves to abandon the use when the emergency is passed. 
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In his country the bank note, while safe to the people, is the most valuable instrument 
by which the credit of a bank can be made available to the borrower for the uses of industry 
and commerce. With us the bank note, while a good medium of exchange, is as costly to the 
borrower as capital, since an investment of capital equal to the bank note itself is a condition 
precedent to its issue. 

In his country the moneys taken from the people by taxation are not actually withdrawn 
from commerciai uses; they are merely transferred from public ownership in the payment of 
public expenditure to the private creditor of the Government. With us the proceeds of tax- 
ation are entirely withdrawn from commercial uses and held in idle hoard in the public Treas- 
ury until actually distributed for public expenditures, 


THE POLICY OF LOCKING UP SURPLUS REVENUES. 


Has our Government’s course been a wise one? Taking the last thirty years, what sum 
on the average, in excess of an ample working balance, has the ''reasury kept under lock and 
key and away from all current use in the fields of industry and exchange? The amount is 
found to average fifty millions of dojlars. 

lf these surplus millions had been deposited with National banks in the clearizg-house 
cities, in the proportion the relative capital of each bank bears to the whole capital; and if, 
secondly, the only security to the Government had been, in case of bank failures, a prior lien 
on such bank’s assets, not a dollar of loss would the Treasury have suffered. 

Next, if under these conditions the banks had paid interest tothe Government at the rate 
of two per centum upon the funds so deposited, how much would the Treasury have been 
benefited? Answer: Thirty-two millions of dollars. 

Lastly, with this fund as an aid to their general operations in the field of trade and com- 
merce, to what extent, on the average, would the banks have been able to increase credit 
accommodations to the people? Answer: Two hundred millions of dollars. 

Have we not been guilty of an enormous economic waste by reason of our peculiar 
Treasury system ? 


SUMMARY OF THE SECRETARY'S FINANCIAL CONVICTIONS. 


I could pursue into detail the faults with which our financial system may be justly 
charged. But the matter has been presented over and over until the theme 1s badly worn. 
Permit me, however, to summarize into several brief proposiiions an expression of my own 
financial convictions. 

First. I believe it to be most desirable that the demand liabilities of the Government 
known as legal-tender notes should be put in the way of retirement and cancellation. 

Secoud, I believe that this can be accomplished without any burden of interest cost to 
the public Treasury. 

Third. I believe that our system of bank-note circulation can and ought to be so modi- 
fied as to make it more responsive to commercial and industrial requirements, without any 
increase of risk to the bill holder. 

Fourth. I believe that beyond acting asa guardian and trustee for the people in relation 
to National banks, the Government’s guaranty to bunk-note issues should cease. 

Fifth. I believe that the public moneys in excess of a reasonable working balance for 
daily use should be deposited in National banks. That asimple and safe system of distribu- 
tion of funds can be devised I have no doubt. 

Sixth. I believe that in periods of national peace and prosperity the public revenue 
should be somewhat in excess of public expenditure and that the surplus revenue should be 
applied to the reduction of the public debt. 

Time will not permit me to support these statements of belief by argument now, and I 
will leave them to be the subject of your own reflection. 


STRONG CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


In the beginning of my remarks I expressed the opinion that there is too close an inti- 
macy between the Government’s finance and our commercial affairs, and appealed to your 
memory of our history in support of that proposition. It is a comfort and satisfaction to 
note that at the present moment the injurious effect of such intimacy appears to beat a min- 
imum, The public Treasury is strong, the public credit is high, and at the same time the sit- 
—_— of general finance, as represented by banking and commercial interests, is most satis- 

actory, 

I want to close my talk by presenting some facts in comparison which will at least illus- 
trate the strong and satisfactory condition of the national finances. While British consols 
drawing 2% per cent. per annum are quoted at 92, German Imperial three per cent, bonds at 
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8814, Russian fours at 102,and French threes at 102, United States two per cent. bonds are 
quoted at 107, and United States four per cent. bonds of 1925 at 138. 

It may throw some light upon this comparison so favorable to us if I particularize g 
little. On April 1, 1898, the interest-bearing public debt stood at $847,366,680. Deducting 
from this the cash then on hand in the Treasury, amounting to $226,166,944, leaves $621,199,736- 
Incidental to the war with Spain, bonds were issued to nearly two hundred millions, so that 
on November 1, 1899, the interest-bearing debt had risen to $1,046,049,020, or, deducting cash 
in the Treasury, amounting to $289,391,540, the debt, less cash, stood at $756,657,480, an increase 
of $135,457,744 between April 1, 1898, and November 1, 1899. 

On August 1, 1901, the interest-bearing debt stood at $985,476,060; less cash in the Treas- 
ury $327.368,877; making debt less cas h, $658,107,183, a reduction of $98,550,297; or having now 
no regard for the increased cash in t he Treasury, we find that the face amount of the inter- 
est-bearing debt which stood on on November 1, 1899, at $1,046,049,020, now stands (August 1) 
at $985,476,060, a reduction of $60,572,960. 

But this is only a partial statement. Concurrently with this reduction of the face of the 
debt, there has been a reduction almost equally great in the amount of interest which then 
burdened the future. Of the moneys coming into the Treasury during the short period un- 
der review, $43,582,005 has been used to settle and discharge interest which would otherwise 
have been a charge upon the Treasury during the next four to eight years. By the use of 
something more than forty-three millions, interest to the amount of $54,548,424 was settled— 
the difference of nearly eleven millions being a nominal profit to the Treasury. 

This operation was, as you all understand, incidental to the refunding of a portion of the 
public debt into the new two per cent. bonds. To brieflysummarize: Within two years 
the principal of the public debt has been reduced by the sum of $60,572,960; the interest has 
been anticipated and settled to the amount of $54,548,424—a total reduction of $115,121,384, 
while the annual cost for carrying the debt in the future has been reduced from $40,347,884 
annually where it stood on November 1, 1899, to $29,723,019—a net saving annually of $10,624,- 
865. The cash in the Treasury has been increased from 289 millions on November 1, 1899, to 
327 millions on August 1, 1901—a gain of thirty-eight millions. On November 1, 1899, of the 
money in the Treasury 100 millions in gold was regarded as a traditional reserve for the re- 
demption of the legal-tender notes. On March 14, 1900, by solema statute, 150 millions was 
specifically pledged to this purpose and abundant power placed in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to restore the amount should it become impaired. 

These facts go far to explain the superior credit of the United States in the world’s mar- 
ket, as illustrated by quotations on the public bourse. The facts show a condition of unpar- 
alleled strength in the public Treasury. Nor has this strength been gained by exhaustive 
taxation of individual or corporate resources. Every evidence exists of a general well-being 
in industry and trade. 


A PROPITIOUS TIME FOR STRENGTHENING OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 


Looked at from the standpoint of true statesmanship, it would appear that the present is 
the most propitious hour in al! our history and as favorable as any period we may hope for 
in the future to enter upon reasonable and judicious measures to eliminate all elements of 
financial weakness which experience has brought to light, and to perfect our now faulty 
system of currency. We need judicious, careful reform; we do not need revolutionary 
measures. In these directions, looking to a more perfect status in our public Treasury, and 
to better conditions in banking and currency, no body of men are better situated to bring 
the influence of careful thought and patriotic study than those whu constitute the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. 


THe PRrstDENT: We have had an unusual meeting, particularly in the two 
formal addresses to which we have just listened. I think we shall all consider it a 
privilege to express our thanks to Mr. Stickney for his very able address, and to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for his so-called informal talk. The Secretary has a 
habit of making informal talks which require very formal attention. 

Gentlemen, I will ask you to express your thanks to these gentlemen by rising. 
(The entire house rose.) Mr. Stickney and Mr. Gage, I have the pleasure to state 
that the thanks of this association are unanimously tendered for your addresses. 
The convention then adjourned to meet Thursday, October 17, 1901, at 10 a.m. 
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THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS—THURSDAY OCTOBER 17, 1901. 


The convention was called to order by the president and prayer was offered by 
Rev. J. Beveridge Lee, D.D. 

THE PrestipENT: A part of yesterday’s business was left unfinished, and we 
will therefore resume the call of States. I will ask the secretary to proceed with the 
call of States. 

Tue SECRETARY: North Dakota. (No response.) Ohio. 


OHIO. 


Ivor Hueues, of Columbus, Ohio: Mr. President and Gentlemen—I was not 
selected by the Ohio delegation to speak for the State, yet at the same time I do not 
like to have the modern ‘‘ mother of Presidents” passed by in silence. Everybody 
knows that everyone great has come from Ohio, and I say reverently that Ohio, in 
the President whose death we mourn, produced the greatest man this country ever 
had. If it shall be the will of the American people, the next time when we meet to 
select a leader for the position of chief executive of our country they can be found 
by the dozen in Ohio, and you will make no mistake if you select an Ohio man. I 
can say this without being charged with having said it ina spirit of egotism, because 
I have not the honor or good fortune of having been born on Ohio soil. I come here 
representing one of the principal banks in the capital city of Ohio. I have not the 
honor of being an officer or a worker in that bank; I represent the bank as its 
counsel. I can say, however, that the banking interest in Columbus is like every- 
thing else in Ohio, exceedingly prosperous. And I want to say for Ohio that I was 
pleased to hear yesterday the happy reports from Kansas and from Colorado and 
from Nebraska and from the other Western States, all children of the great State of 
Ohio. Whocan go beyond the Mississippi, who can pass the line of eastern Indiana, 
and not find in all of these Western States the children of the great State of Ohio? 
Away down in Louisiana, as a gentleman said yesterday, Ohio enterprise has been 
felt. You see, an Ohio man can not go anywhere but what enterprise and success 
follow in his footsteps. 

I am pleased to meet this distinguished body of gentlemen. I said to my wife 
yesterday, as we sat here and looked over the faces in this audience, that certainly 
America should feel proud of the intelligence and ability displayed in the faces of 
her bankers. As the Secretary of the Treasury remarked yesterday, the bankers of 
America are progressive men ; and I believe that when we go to our respective homes 
and take up our tasks in our banks and come to consider what shall be best not only 
for our banks but for the people of this great country, because the bankers of this 
country are patriotic, I think we will follow the suggestions made by Mr. Gage, even 
if we do not get the principal bank in Ohio, we will have an Ohio man managing it 
in New York. 

THE SECRETARY: Oklahoma. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Orro A. SHurres, El Reno, Okla.: In rising to respond for Okiahoma, I would 
say, first, that she is only twelve years old; yet she is large enough to wear long 
dresses, What we want in Oklahoma principally is statehood. We think we are 
entitled to it from the fact that the average population of the States of this Union 
when they were admitted to the Union was 59,000. We have to day over 500,000 
and twice the number of school children that the several Territories of this Union 
had as population when they were admitted as States. 

We raised last year thirty million bushels of wheat. We had a taxable wealth 
of $60,000,000. We have 38,000 square miles of area. A great many people think 
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Oklohoma is too small to be admitted to the Union. If you stop to figure you will 
find that we are as large in areaas Ohio. We have thirteen millions of bank deposits. 
That is doing quite well for a child twelve years old. We have 11,000 miles of rail- 
way ; 2,500 public schools, and a dozen colleges ; 800 post offices, 175 newspapers, 
and not a poor house in the Territory. We raised last year, as I said before, thirty 
million bushels of wheat. We also raised fifty million bushels of corn, twelve 
million bushels of oats and one million bushels of fruit, half a million head of live 
stock, 150,000 bales of cotton, 500 car loads of melons, 1,000 car loads of potatoes, 
and a little of everything else, including almonds and bananas. We want capital, 
labor and more people. We took the gold medal and several diplomas on corn, cot- 
ton and vegetables at Chicago, and the highest award at Parison cotton. We think 
for a child only twelve years old we have done remarkably well. There is not a 
State or Territory in this Union which offers better inducements for the investment 
of capital and for returns thereon than Oklohoma, and we invite you to visit us, 
We have also had the honor of having held within the borders of our Territory the 
only lottery ever conducted by Uncle Sam. 
THE SECRETARY: Oregon. (Noresponse.) Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


JAMES H. WIL.LocK, of Pittsburg, Pa.: Ihave been so engrossed by the interest- 
ing proceedings of this convention, both in this house and out of it, that I almost 
forgot that I might be expected to respond to this call. 

The delegates here from Pennsylvania, as well as the much Jarger number who 
have been detained at home by the exigencies of business, wish to join their voices 
with yours in this grand chorus of prosperity, and we are very thankful for the 
blessings we have received as well as those we expect to receive. 

We know this convention will do us much good. We know from the experience 
of other cities that it willdo Milwaukee much good. Why, only last month when we 
were expected to assemble here, I noticed by one of the newspapers that the permits 
for new buildings to be erected in this city were 295 per cent. larger than for the 
corresponding month of last year, and twice as much as for any other city in the 
country on the percentage plan. So you see Milwaukee is beginning to derivea 
benefit from our visit already. 

We have met the Milwaukee bankers and we know they are good fellows. 

If I had time to tell you about the great prosperity we have experienced in 
Pennsylvania, the figures would be astounding, no matter where it is, in financial, 
manufacturing, commercial, or in any other department of industry. The ship- 
yards on the Delaware River have under construction at present ships of the aggre- 
gate value of over twenty million dollars. The freight that went out from Pittsburg 
in the last twelve months foots up the enormous total of sixty million tons. I notice 
from a recent report that the building permits issued for the construction of new 
buildings in Philadelphia in the month of September amounted to $1,500,000, and in 
Pittsburg during the same month it reached about the same sum. 

Under the act of March 14, 1900, we have had eighty new National banks formed 
in Pennsylvania. We have to-day some 525 National banks in the State, with assets 
of about $770,000,000. We have two hundred and seventy odd State and Savings 
banks and trust companies, with assets of over one thousand millions of dollars. 
Bankers who have been in business for some time do not always look with compla- 
cency upon the organization of new banks in their neighborhood, but still we recog- 
nize that it is the great prosperity and demand of business that encourages their 
organization. 

Even philanthropy is prospering in Pennsylvania. We have one gentleman ip 
the State who has given largely along those lines, and within a year he selected a 
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committee of gentlemen and said that he wanted them to formulate a plan fora 
great industrial school to be located in Pittsburg and that he would pay the cost of 
it. Well, these were modest, intelligent, public-spirited citizens, and they went to 
work to see what they could do, and last week their plan was perfected. It involves 
the expenditure, including the endowment, of about fifteen million dollars! And 
we know that the gentleman that I have referred to will keep his word. 

When we go back from here it will be to tell our associates that we have enioyed 
the very able addresses we have heard, and that we realize more than ever what a 
great association this is, and what a wonderfully prosperous, beautiful and hospi- 
table city Milwaukee is. 

THE SECRETARY: Rhode Island. (Noresponse.) South Dakota. (No response.) 
Tennessee. (No response.) Texas. 


TEXAS. 


EpwIn CHAMBERLAIN, San Antonio, Tex.: The banking business in Texas is 
steadily growing. In the organizations of National banks, under the new law, Tex- 
as leads with ninety banks, or over one-eighth of the whole. 

Our farmers have had some discouragement in the partial failure of their crops, 
but on account of their prosperity last year, it is not affecting the general conditions 
of business in the State. 

Texas is as rich in natural resources, in deposits of minerais and materials, in 
agricultural possibilities, as any State in the Union, and vastly richer than many 
States. It is there that Nature has assembled more closely than anywhere else in 
the world the raw materiais which supply industrial enterprise. It is there where 
you will find within the next quarter century the center of the iron, steel and cotton 
manufacturing interests of the South. With cattle, cotton, rice, sugar, timber, coal, 
iron, granite, marble, zinc, oil and other natural resources, what may one say of its 
future ! 

The unexpected has happened to Texas in the matter of developing her natural 
resources. The recent discoveries within her buundaries of vast quantities of fuel 
oil, which is of value in the developing of the world’s industries, has given an im- 
petus to her manufacturing interests, which is destined to make her a formidable 
competitor of some of the older States in the field of industrial enterprise, which 
must pay the freight on the raw material to the factory and the return freight on 
the manufactured goods. With this fuel we shall be able to start factories in every 
village and hamlet that is located near any natural product. The cotton factory has 
come to the cotton field, the rice mill to the rice field, the iron foundry to the iron 
mountain, the packing-house to the cattle on the ranges. 

We are learning, by time and experience, of capital, its right to protection and 
fair treatment. Public sentiment is now taking a calmer view than a few years ago. 
Texas is beginning to realize that to develop her natural resources she must have 
outside capital. The business and conservative element are demanding conserva- 
tive issues instead of wild vagaries and irrational prejudices. Even the celebrated 
anti-trust law, which was aimed at nothing less than the total exclusion of all com- 
binations of capital from doing business in the State, and has so injured its credit, 
has failed to check the movement of consolidation, the concentration of human 
effort on great undertakings, Visiting capitalists are assured that combinations of 
capital would be welcomed in the State, and that this law which has heretofore 
frightened these corporations was designed only to prevent consolidation for the 
purpose of controlling prices. 

The Lone Star State is pressing forward to take her place with her sister States, 
to share with them that commercial supremacy due her in accord with her vast 
extent of area. 
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THE SECRETARY: Utah. (Noresponse.) Vermont. (Noresponse.) Virginia. 
(No response.) Washington. 


WASHINGTON. 


MiLEs C. Moors, of Walla Walla, Wash.: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Convention—I once read a story of Mark Twain and Bill Nye, who were going to 
speak from the same platform one night, and Mark Twain said: ‘‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I expect to talk to you until I am tired, and after I get through Mr. Nye 
will talk to you until you are tired.” 

Now, if I had my voice with me I might talk to you until yon were all tired. I 
seem to have lost my voice somehow, but that is an affliction common, you know, to 
distinguished men. 

I suppose you realize that a man who hails from the State whose name begins 
with ‘ W ” is at a very great disadvantage on an occasion like this where he speaks 
on an alphabetical call. You were regaled yesterday with all the good stories, and 
you have heard about most of the wonderful things in this country, and perhaps 
there is not much left for me to tell you. We have been told that some men are 
born great, and some are born in Ohio. However, being an Ohio man myself, I 
appreciate that. Yesterday, after the speaking and when you all seemed dreadfully 
tired, I made up my mind that I would borrow the opening sentence in the great 
speech of Webster in reply to Hayne and (I am not paraphrasing it) say that I 
should enter upon no encomium on the State of Washington ; she needs none ; there 
she is ; behold her, and judge for yourselves. But reflecting that you have all had 
a rest and that it has not been the privilege of all of you to behold our magnificent 
scenery of fertile valleys and plains and snow-capped mountains, or to look out upon 
the western ocean beyond which lies half the population of the human race, I want 
to submit a few facts and stuff you with a few statistics, because we have statistics 
up in Washington, too. 

Last year our farmers raised 20,000,000 bushels of grain. Our lumbermen mar- 
keted 1,100,000 feet of lumber. Our fishermen caught $3,000,000 worth of salmon. 
Our miners mincd 2,500,000 tons of coal. 

But it is not of present conditions that I wish totalk to yousomuch. It is rather 
of the rapid expansion of Oriental trade. Already twenty-five great ocean steam- 
ships run in and out of Puget Sound engaged in the Oriental trade. Against this 
twenty-five, San Francisco, where my friend Wilson lives, has but nine. We want 
you gentlemen to know that the seat of empire is going to be on Puget Sound. Our 
frontier bankers used to say that the star of empire had been arrested in its western 
flight and would stand over the State of Washington and there it would cast its brill- 
iant light forever. I regret to say, however, that one morning in May, 1898, it sud- 
denly shot out somewhere over the Philippines. We accept the situation and will 
take whatever benefits we can from it. 

When you gentlemen get home and have leisure to do so, I want you to take 
down a map of the Pacific Ocean and study it. Note the position of Washington. 
Then cast your eye down the Central American coast, the great countries that sur- 
round the Pacific Ocean. Look at them all, and realize that nearly one-half of the 
population of the human race occupies those countries. I want you to reflect what 
the wonderful trade possibilities are when we have succeeded in breaking down by 
peaceful methods the Chinese Wall and have established trade relations with those 
countries beyond the seas. 

There are a few things that we are very much interested in in Washington. We 
want liberal shipping laws. We do not want to pour money into the coffers of steam” 
ship companies already rich. But we want laws which will stimulate the building 
of new vessels and put this country’s flag in the lead upon the high seas. We need 
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an international bank. Some one said yesterday that trade did not follow the flag, 
but that it followed the draft. All this will give us a compact republic. While we 
accept the responsibilities that come with newly-acquired possessions, I would like 
to say that proper expansion is expansion within the proper lines of our western 
republic. 

THE SECRETARY: West Virginia. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


A DELEGATE: Gentlemen, West Virginia sends greetings to this convention, 
and its assurance that although we do not claim all the wonderful things on earth, 
yet we are prosperous. We have unlimited courage, pleniy of energy, and intel- 
lectual and forceful men among us. What we especially want is a little more money 
to develop our industries. 

I am sure that we who are here from West Virginia, as well as all who are here 
from other parts of the South, will be very much benefited by this gathering—by 
the addresses we have heard and by the social intercourse afforded us. 

THE SECRETARY: Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN. 


JoHN JoHNSTON, Of Milwaukee, Wis.: Gentlemen, the speaker selected to extol 
the virtues of Wisconsin is unfortunately absent. 

I understand that you do not need to be told much about Wisconsin. You are 
here and you can draw your own conclusions. I notice that our friend from Penn- 
sylvania has been studying the building statistics in this city. Let me tell him that 
that is merely a small illustration of the condition all over the State. Visitors to St. 
Paul’s in London, when they stand before the tomb of Christopher Wren, who 
planned that majestic building, read the inscription: ‘‘If you wish to look for a 
monument look around you.” The building itself is a sufficient monument for 
Christopher Wren. So it is here ; just look around you. 

I do not wish to eulogize our men or praise our women. I notice that gentlemen 
from most of the States brag that their women are the most beautiful and the best 
of all. Iam glad to observe that the men of this country are advancing to that posi- 
tion. I long ago believed with the poet that while we speak of the lords of creation, 
a mightier power is behind the throne, and that the hand that rocks the cradle is the 
hand that rules the world. 

A gentleman from Connecticut said the other day that in his State they were sit- 
uated between the devil and the deep sea—Boston and New York, and perhaps that 
was some reason why their bank deposits were not larger. When I came to Wis- 
consin, the bank deposits were three dollars per head to every adult in the State. 
Now they are fifty dollars per head. We have St. Paul and Minneapolis on the one 
side and Chicago on the other, and we are in pretty nearly as bad a situation as our 
friend in Connecticut. We get very little money from outside; most all of our 
deposits is our own money. I think Wisconsin is very well situated physically. If 
you look at the map you will see that Wisconsin stands with her feet upon that 
great, rich and solid State of [llinois, while its right hand always faces beautiful 
Lake Michigan, and its brain is always kept clear and cool by the waters of Lake 
Superior. So I think physically its location can hardly be surpassed. Wisconsin 
means the ‘‘ gathering of the waters.” I think in time, too, it may mean the gather- 
ing of the peoples ; for I believe we have a more cosmopolitan population than any 
other State in the Union. We have here people from all the central and northern 
provinces of Europe, and a large immigration from the Eastern States of this coun- 
try ; and although we have as much foreign population as any State, I am proud to 
say that Wisconsin in proportion to its population gave the largest majority for 
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honest money of any State in the Union. So if we are foreigners we have not the 
crank notions that those in a great many States have who do not have so many 
foreigners. 

Wisconsin, while increasing in material wealth, is not forgetful of the fact that 
mere wealth does not constitute a great people. We have a wonderful school sys. 
tem beginning with the kintergarten and ending with one of the finest universities 
in the land. And our school system pays, too; and because it pays our Legislature 
is always liberal in voting ample funds to sustain it. 

Gentlemen, I need not occupy your time further. We have been delighted to 
have this convention here, and for a laid-over convention we tried to make it as suc- 
cessful as possible. We hope it wont be many years before you again give us an 
opportunity to entertain you, and then you will see just what we can do. 

THE SECRETARY: Wyoming. (No response.) Hawaii. (No response.) Vir- 
ginia. 

W. M. Hasuiston, of Richmond, Va.: Gentlemen, I am taken by surprise in 
being called upon to respond for Virginia, and I can only say I am glad to meet the 
bankers here from allover this country. We were glad to welcome you to Richmond 
last year, and we shall be glad to welcome you there again. 

Virginia is enjoying to the fullest extent the general prosperity of the country. 
Manufacturing and other industries are prosperous. The banks of the State are 
prosperous. I do not know what further to say. We would like to see you in Vir- 
ginia again. We will be pleased not only to have you come yourselves for a visit, 
but we should be glad if you will come and live amongst us. We will assure you 
always and at any time a most hospitable welcome. 

Henry Diuse, of New York: Mr. President, during the first session of the 
convention an important resolution was introduced, but I learn that it was not pre- 
sented, through some misunderstanding, to the executive council. We all know 
that our National bank system is one that should be fostered. As I said two days 
ago, the charters of more than 1,700 National banks of the United States will expire 
within the next two years, and it seems to me—and I think I voice the sentiment of 
some members of the executive council—that a resolution treating on this question 
should be introduced. I therefore present the following resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be referred to the executive council with the request that 
immediate action be had upon it: 


*“*Whereas, More than 1,700 National bank charters will expire within the next two “rs, 
and realizing that it is for the best interests of this country that they should be extend 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the American Bankers’ Association, in convention 
assembled, urge the various representatives in Congress from the different States to pass such 
laws as will continue the charters and life of such National banks, as was done in 1882. Also 


further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to every member of Congress.” 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution offered by Mr. 
Dimse of New York. It seems to be upon a subject that concerns vitally many of 
our members. Isit the pleasure of the convention that it be referred to the executive 
council for immediate report? If so, all in favor of that course, will signify by say- 
jng aye; those opposed, no. Carried. 

The executive council will please take this resolution under immediate considera- 
tion. 

Mr. HILuyeEr, of Georgia: I introduced a resolution on Tuesday, which by con- 
sent of the house was referred to the executive council for action. I would be glad 
to know what action the executive council has taken on that resolution. It was a 
resolution, you will remember, in regard to the action of the express companies ; 
and asking that the report of the committee be received and approved. 
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Tne PRESIDENT: Was not your resolution amended by Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hittyer: It was referred to the executive council upon his motion, and I 
consented to that. ' 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair would state that the resolution was referred to the 
incoming executive council for action. 

Mr. Hittyer: That is exactly the information I wish to get. I was not will- 
ing to have the resolution referred to the incoming executive council, and I do not 
think it was so understood by the members of the convention, although if I am 
wrong in this I would like to be corrected. I thought it was referred to the present 
executive council, so that it might be reported upon during this meeting. 

THE PRESIDENT: The chairman of the executive council is not at the moment 
in the hall, and if Mr. Hillyer will call this matter up again when Mr. Hardy comes 
in, perhaps he can get the information he desires more accurately. 

Mr. CHANDLER, of Kansas: After the reading of Mr. Stickney’s address yester- 
day we were in somewhat of a hurry for adjournment and, while we passed a motion 
thanking him for his address, I feel we should go a little further. We that heard 
the address were all greatly edified by it. We were benefited by it. I feel, how- 
ever, that this address should be put ina form so that it could get before the bankers 
of the entire country, and also before the members of Congress. I think it is one of 
the most important questions we have ever had before us, and I feel that this is an 
opportune time to take up the question and that we should press it to a final settle- 
ment. 

I therefore move that it is the sense of this convention that the thanks of the 
association be and they are hereby extended to Mr. Stickney for his masterly pre- 
sentation of a subject so important to every class of business and that the secretary 
be and is hereby directed to have the address published in pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed together with this resolution thereon. (The motion was seconded from all 
parts of the hall.) 

THE PRESIDENT: This motion would call for an appropriation and action by 
the executive council. 

Mr. CHANDLER: Then I offer the resolution and request that it go before the 
executive council with directions to report upon it immediately. 

G. Cook, of Herington, Kansas: I would suggest that Mr. Stickney’s plan may 
not only do away with bank crises in this country, but it may prove to be the system 
that we are all looking for and have been looking for these many years. We in the 
West have felt that while we lacked any sort of a system, yet we did as well as we 
could under the present laws, and that the ideal system had not yet been attained. 
On behalf of the West I want to say that we heartily approve of the plan outlined by 
Mr. Stickney, and I trust that the campaign of education which Mr. Chandler’s 
motion contemplates will result in the adoption of a plan that will greatly further 
the economic development of this country. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, as many as are in favor of this motion will say 
aye; those opposed, no. Carried. 

The executive council will please take this resolution in charge. 

J. 8. Davis, of Georgia: I have a resolution.to present, and I think its impor- 
tance warrants the consumption of a few moments in this meeting. It is with ref- 
erence to the repeal of the bankruptcy law. 

“Whereas, The bankruptcy act has had time to serve the purpose intended by Congress, 
to give relief to the honest, oppressed debtor; and 

Whereas, Its further operation will entail loss upon both the creditor and debtor and the 
general public by reducing lines of credit, restricting business and decreasing its general 
volume, thereby checking the wonderful development of the country promised through 
right conditions; therefore be it 


Resolved, That this convention, through the executive council of the American Bankers’ 
Association, memorialize Congress to repeal the bankruptcy law.” 
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THE PRESIDENT: Is it the wish of the convention that this resolution be referred 
to the executive council? If so, as many as are in favor of that course will say aye; 
opposed, no. Carried. 

We will now listen to an address by Mr. P. C. Kauffman, of the State of Wash- 
ington, on ‘‘ The Financial and Commercial Future of the Pacific Coast.” 








THE FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUTURE OF THE Paciric Coast. — ADDRESS 
oF P. C. KAUFFMAN, CASHIER FIDELITY TRustT Company, TacumMa, WaAsH. 














A distinguished Senator of the United States, in 1825, when discussing the value of the 
territory lying west of the Rocky Mountains, made this most remarkable utterance: ‘‘The 
ridge of the Rocky Mountains may be named without offence as presenting a convenient, 
natural and everlasting boundary. Along the back of this ridge the western limits of this 
republic should be drawn and the statue of the fabled god, Terminus, should be raised upon 
its highest peak, never to be thrown down.”’ 

That this continued for years to be the settled opinion of many of our distinguished 
statesmen is shown by the unchallenged speech of Mr. McDuffie, over the ratification of the 
Ashburton treaty, delivered in the United States Senate, January 25, 1843, in which he said: 

““What is the character of thiscountry? Why, as I understand it, for seven hundred 
miles this side of the Rocky Mountains, absolutely uninhabitable; a barren and sandy soil, 
mountains totally impassable except in certain parts where there are gaps to be reached only 
by going handreds of miles out of the direct course. The wealth of the Indies would be 
insufficient to construct and maintain a railroad across the vontinent. Even if this region 
was secured, of what value would it be for agricultural purposes? I would not give a pinch 
of snuff for the whole territory. I wish it was an impassable barrier to secure us against 
the intrusion of others, I thank God for his mercy in placing the Rocky Mountains there.” 

What has been the answer made by the past fifty years to these most remarkable 
speeches? A rapidity of development and growth never before equalled in any section of 
the world. From that portion of the despised territory lying west of the Rocky Mountains 
that borders on the Pacific Ocean, have been formed three magnificent commonwealths. 
California, oldest and largest, with unequalled resources, containing the financial and com- 
mercial metropolis of the Coast, situated on a harbor renowned throughout the commercial 
world. Oregon, commanding the valleys of the Columbia and Willamette rivers, with soil so 
fertile that if ** you tickle it with a hoe it laughs back a crop,”’ with magnificent harbors at 
the cities of Portland and Astoria, as well as Coos and Yaquina bays. Washington, youngest 
of all, the Pennsylvania of the Pacific Coast, with a wealth of coal, iron and forest that con- 
stitutes it an empire in itself, containing within its borders Puget Sound, that matchless 
inland sea, the Mediterranean of the Northwest, a harbor unsurpassed, with two thousand 
miles of shore line. From the day when the tidings of the discovery of gold on the south 
fork of the American River at Sutter’s dam thrilled the entire world, and like a mighty lode- 

stone drew the thousands of intrepid ** Argonauts of °49” through perils and hardships inde- 
scribable, across plains and over mountains, almost every mile of the journey marked with 
the headstone of some unfortunate adventurer, to the Pactolian banks of California’s aurif- 
1 erous streams; and from the time that Dr. Whitman’s old wagon rolled through the passes 
ie of the Rocky Mountains down to the valley of the Columbia River, demonstrating irrefu- 
aay tably that Oregon was open to overland immigration; the development of that vast terri- 
tory has never flagged. Even the great cataclysm of the Civil War, which rent North and 
South asunder, and for years plunged our country into the horrors of desolation, scarcely 
even checked the remarkable development of the Pacific Coast. In those fifty years the ter- 
ritory for which Mr. McDuffie would not give a pinch of snuff has added billions of dollars to 
our national wealth. The Pacific Coast States proper have a population to-day of nearly 
four millions, constantly augmented by a steady stream of immigration, so that while they 
may never be as densely populated as the Atlantic Seaboard States, we may confidently 
expect to see the census of two decades hence show a population of fully twenty millions, 
and a commercial development that will be the wonder of the world. 

That it is impossible, in the limited time at my disposal, to give any adequate idea of the 
resources, products and commerce of that region is evident when vou consider that its foreign 
commerce in 1900 was over $200,900,000: and its domestic commerce attained figures equally 
large; that California alone shipped east over fifty thousand car-loads of deciduous and citrus 
fruits; that the States of Oregon and Washington each required over 40,000 cars to transport 
their output of lumber to the various sections of the Eastern States alone; that the wheat 
ie crop of the latter States for 1900 was over forty million bushels, to which California added 
Hi twenty million more, the greater part of which was exported around Cape Horn to the mar- 
i kets of Liverpool or to Hongkong and Shanghai, in the shape of flour; that the bank clear- 
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ings of San Francisco for 1900 were considerably over $1,000,000,000, while those of Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane, the leading cities of the Northwest, were, approximately, 
$400,000,000. It will probably astonish some of our eastern bankers to know that the bank 
deposits of California are over $350,000,000; three Savings banks in San Francisco alone hav- 
ing over $100,000,000, while the deposits ot Oregon and Washington are over $60,000,000, having 
more than trebled since 1893, 

Wealth is being created everywhere, industry flourishes and resources utilized for the 
penefit of mankind. This rapid advance, which has been specially marked in the past few 
years, is confined to no particular locality, but is developed and supported everywhere by 
conditions that fully warrant our confidence in its continuance. It has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of hundreds of new and important manufacturing enterprises and in the harness- 
ing of powers that have never before felt the controlling touch of science. It has been 
infused into our mercantile life, and with magic strides, commerce from Pacific Coast sea- 
ports is encircling the globe, laying the foundations for a prosperity, the like of which has 
not been dreamed. It has struck the mountain side and the golden treasure is pouring forth 
in a stream which will not end. It has caused the farmer to take heart, the artisan to 
redouble his energies, the merchant to enlarge his facilities,and has put millions of dollars: 
in the pockets of the people. Such prosperity is always permanent, because it is founded on 
substantial development; being built up step by step, tbe foundation for it is firmly and 
securely laid. Recognizing, then, the present magnificence of their development, what is to 
be the future both commercial and financial of the States of the Pacific Coast ? 

Has the star of their prosperity already reached its zenith; has it even now begun to 
decline, or is it only first appearing above the horizon ? 


THE FUTURE’S GLOWING PROMISE. 


To these questions there can be but one answer. With activity like this in all lines, the 
future of the Pacific Coast, even as to continued internai development, offers the most glow- 
ing promises. Reason compels all to admit that development founded in the prosperity of all 
the people results, by natural sequence, in a greater prosperity until the opportunities of 
nature have been exhausted. 

This being true, it follows that the people of the Pacific Coast are only on the threshold 
of their destiny. If to this be added the possibilities presented by a proper development of 
Oriental commerce, it will be impossible to overestimate the probable growth of the future, 

There is nothing in history, poetry or romance so thrillingly interesting as the legends 
and tales that have as their motif the development of commerce. The galleons of Spain and 
richly-freighted Indiamen have attracted others than pirates and buccaneers of the open sea. 
The staidest and most conservative merchant and banker has time and again lost his conser- 
vatism and embarked his venture, mainly by reason of the glamour of romance that tinged 
Oriental or trans-oceanic commerce. 

There is no study more interesting or important to the statesman, political economist, 
merchant prince or financier than the growth and development of a nation’s commerce, 
Commercial history has shown us that the greatest seaports have always sought the northern 
latitudes. The relative position and accessibility of a State to other States and nations has 
much to do with its rapid development and future greatness. Cities as well as States have 
for a time grown into prominence and importance by virtue of being on some line or termi- 
nus of commerce. There was a time when the gold and jewels, the silks and rugs, the pearls 
and perfumes, the spices, sandal-wood and precious stuffs of the Orient moved westward to 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and thence by water to Italy, Spain, Portugal and 
France. Along this line were situated the then great commercial emporiums of the world. 
Alexandria, however, surrendered the palm to Athens; Carthage gave way to Rome, Rome 
in later times to Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic, which in turn yielded the sovereignty of 
commerce **to the right little, tight little isle’? whose flag to-day is on every sea and whose 
ships are in every port. 

When Columbus crossed the Atlantic and Magellan circumnavigated the globe, the east- 
ern route to India lost its importance and its great caravansaries and emporiums began to 
decline and to-day they are scarcely shadows of their former greatness. Yet India, China, 
Japan and the Malayan Archipelago are no less rich, nor their products less desirable, than in 
the days of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The movements of commerce have been hitherto from the east to the west, but the inex- 
orable logic of events has established the truth of the theory of the Genoan sailor that the 
wealth of the East Indies can be reached more readily by going west than by going east. 


THE ORIENT AS A COMMERCIAL FIELD. 


The most important historical event in recent years, at least to the people of the United 
States, was the destruction of the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, May 1, (898, and the consequent 
establishment of the United States as one of the first-class sea powers. 
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The Orient with its teeming myriads just awakening from their thousand years’ sleep, 
offers to-day the richest prize ever presented in the struggle for commercial supremacy. With 
scarcely a thought of the United States even proving a factor in that contest, the great 
nations of Europe have been for years partitioning the Oriental trade among themselves- 
each one striving to obtain the strongest vantage. The foreign trade of the Orient for 1899 
was over $2,000,000,000; that of China alone approximating $330,000,000, yet of that vast com- 
merce the United States had less than ten per cent. 

In the settlement of the recent war, the readjustment of the “spheres of influence,” the 
enlargement of the open-door policy, the United States must and will take a most important 
part, for it is the only great power that looks out upon the Pacific, the scene of future activity. 

The opening of the door of the Far East has shown to the world a wealth of commerce 
and trade that is almost incalculable. Old tales of wealth and luxury are found to be no 
fables, but actual facts, and at this latter day after centuries of inactivity the products of 
those old nations are flowing westward to a newer and more progressive world. It is admit- 
ted by all who give the subject the slightest investigation that in the struggle for commercia! 
supremacy the United States, by reason of her great resources, the fertility of her soil and 
the vast extent of her territory, is destined to take a pre-eminent place. 

The twentieth century opens for the United States with its industrial machinery adjusted 
to the production of wealth on a scale of unprecedented magnitude. The nations of Europe 
and the world at large are constantly becoming more and more dependent upon us not only 
for raw materials, but also for manufactured products; and it may be confidently asserted 
that because of our central position between the Atlantic and Pacific, because of our excel- 
lent transportation facilities, our varied and inexhaustible resources, and the steadily increas- 
ing dependence of the world upon us for the necessities and even many of the luxuries of 
life, the United States is destined to become the greatest commercial power of the commer- 
cial age, the twentieth century. Our leading trans-continental railroads are fully awake to 
the situation and are enlarging their facilities to handle the immense commerce of the future 
by the construction of great warehouses and docks and the establishment of great steamship 
lines to be operated in close connection and under their direct management. 

To obtain this pre-eminence, the United States must enter this field of commercial activ- 
ity through her Pacific Coast. With Hawaii the key to the commerce of the Pacific and the 
Philippines the gateway to the Orient, both in our hands, fate or a kind Providence has given 
us two most important and valuable aids for the attainment of this glorious goal. 

The question of the wisdom of the policy of expansion has been settled forever; it is no 
longer even a debatable one. Our flag has been raised in the Philippines, and thank God, it is 
there to stay! Under its benign influences will come all the blessings of a civilized free gov- 
ernment, the enlightenment of education, the establishment of equal rights for man and 
woman, the development of the latent riches of these islands and the expansion of a Christian 
civilization that ever follows the flag of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Christianity and Christian teaching are just as real factors in the mental and moral equip- 
ment of the highest civilization as any of the philosophical or scientific processes that have 
gone to build up the general result. 

It takes then no prophet to state that if the people of the United States will but awaken 
to a full realization of the grandeur of their destiny and the greatness of their opportunities, 
they will settle down to a development of the commerce of the Orient that will, ere many 
years, re-establish our merchant marine, cover the Pacific with our white-winged birds of 
commerce, establish on the Pacific Coast commercial emporiums that will rival any in the 
world and pour into our treasuries the riches of Golconda. 


DEPENDENCE OF COMMERCE UPON BANKING. 


It would be indeed a work of supererogation on my part to attempt to demonstrate to 
you the importance of the;part the banker must play in this great commercial expansion. 

If transportation facilities constitute the one leg with which commerce strides from nation 
to nation, banking facilities constitute the other, without which commerce would be lame 
and halting indeed. That the assured development of our Oriental commerce will see a most 
remarkable enlargement of the banks and banking facilities of the Pacific Coast, is a self- 
eviaent proposition. 

I wish, however, to take advantage of this opportunity to state again what I have fre- 
quently urged in other places. It seems to me that the most important step that should be 
taken by Congress, to enable the United States to attain all the advantages arising out of a 
constantly-expanding commerce, is to enact the necessary legislation authorizing the estab- 
lishment of international banks with headquarters in New York and branches in all the lead- 
ing commercial cities of the globe. Such a bill has been pending in Congress for years, but 
owing to the fact that many Congressmen think that any measure tending to extend banking 
facilities is legislation in favor of a privileged class, it still.slumbers in the committee to 
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which it was referred. It would seem as if such a measure should be especially deserving of 
the support of Congressmen and Senators of the Atlantic and Pacific Seaboard States, when 
the volume of our trade with the South American States and the Orient is considered, for its 
passage will at once signify that we intend no longer to be dependent upon European banks 
for our international monetary transactions. A competent authority, writing to the 
‘Times’ of New York, states, in his accurate knowledge of the situation, that it costs a 
merchant in Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso, from two to three per cent. more 
to place funds in New York than in London, Paris or Berlin. Every pound of raw material 
imported and every manufactured article exported to the countries south of us pays more 
or less tribute to the European bankers who make a handsome profit out of the American 
people, because we have not had sufficient enterprise to do our own banking. 

That there is room for abundant profit is evidenced by the fact that fully ninety per cent. 
of the total banking business between the United States and the Orient and South American 
countries is done through London bankers and the average commission on this is three- 
quarters of one per cent., which is made by these London houses with scarcely a penny of 
expenditure. When we, on the Pacific Coast, consider that every cargo of wheat that departs 
for the United Kingdom, every cargo of lumber for South America, Australia and South 
Africa, every cargo of flour fcr the Orient, pays tribute to foreign capital, it seems that the 
proposed international bank should receive not only our cordial but most active support. 

It was well said by Mr. Chas. A. Conant, that it is a striking commentary upon the close- 
ness with which American banking has been kept at home that almost all our trade with 
Latin America is settled by bills of exchange on London, and that even the Government of 
the United States, does its business in our new possessions in the Orient through the great 
English institutions, the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank and the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China. 

In the “ Financier” of August 19, of this year, we are given an account of what is termed 
“an interesting exchange transaction,’ whereby the Government of the United States 
transferred $1,100,000 to Manila for the payment of troops and other purposes, the transac- 
tion being effected in the following manner: Two warrants for $600,000 and $500,000, respec- 
tively, were drawn and placed in the New York sub-Treasury to the credit of the Disbursing 
Officer of the War Department, who issued his checks payable to the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce and Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, in New York, the transfer being consummated 
through cable orders via London and the branches or correspondents at Manila of those two 
foreign banks. 

Consolidation of capital, the authority to establish foreign branches, the extension of 
long credits on foreign trade, and the application to banking of the highest organizing abil- 
ity of the American mind, are the share of the American banker in the task allotted to our 
captains of industry and kings of finance in conquering the trade of the world. 

The foreign banks of South America and the Orient do not encourage American trade, 
but, either from patriotic motives or for other reasons, favor European nations to the dis- 
advantage of the United States, and the results are seriously felt in our higher mercantile 
circles. 

It is not enough to say that our foreign export trade is increasing regardless of poor 
banking facilities. It isa more exact statement of existing conditions to say that the full 
measure of their growth is greatly retarded by reason thereof. In order to most advanta- 
geously compete in the world’s markets, the (United States must be prepared to give the same 
facilities to encourage trade by the same liberal system of international exchanges, that 
other countries offer, otherwise our trade will be hampered to just that extent. 

If, then, the people of the United States have the wisdom to seize the golden opportunity 
that is now presented to them by legislation favorable to our banking necessities and the 
development of our merchant marine, long ere the twentieth century closes they will not 
only see the United States the unquestioned mistress of the Pacific and the vast commerce 
that will burden its bosom, but the celebrated ‘‘ Old Lady of Threadneedle Street” walk with 
equal step with her famous kinsman, “ Brother Jonathan of Wall Street,”’ conscious that 
they twain control the finances and commerce of the world. 

Will we doit? In the slang vernacular of the day, “It is up tous.”’ It rests upon our- 
selves, the!opportunity 1s here. For nations, as well as individuals, *‘there is a tide which 
taken at the-flood leads on to fortune.”” Opportunity, if rejected, will never call again. 


‘*Master of human destinies am I. 
Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk. I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote. And passing by 

Hovel and mart and palace, soon Or late, 

I knock unbidden once at every gate. 
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If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 
I turn away: it is the hour of fate 

And those who follow me, reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe save death. 
But those who doubt or hesitate, 

Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 

Seek me in vain, and uselessly implore ; 

I answer not, and I return no more.” 












THE PRESIDENT: We shall next have the pleasure of an address by Mr. Walter 
D. Coles, referee in bankruptcy, of St. Louis, Mo., entitled, ‘‘ The Bankrupt Law.” 








THE FEDERAL BANKRUPT LAW.—ADDRE8S BY WALTER D. COLEs. 





Bankers, perhaps more than any other class of business men, are vitally concerned in the 
development and maintenance of 2, sound and stablecreditsystem. Few laws have so import- 
ant a bearing upon credit as those which have to do with the relation between the creditor 
and his insolvent debtor. In the case of the debtor who has the means with which to pay all 
his debts, the creditor seldom finds it necessary to invoke the aid of the law, and when such 
a resort is necessary, the remedy is usually simple and obvious. But in the case of the insol- 
vent debtor, the due fulfillment of pecuniary obligations becomes impossible, and the adjust- 
ment of the insolvent’s affairs almost invariably requires the intervention of some legal 
process. 
Bi At the present time the law, which in a large measure determines the reciprocal rights of 
Ay creditors and their insolvent debtors, and defines the character and scope of the remedies 
available to the creditor, isthe Federal Bankrupt Act of 1898; and it is to the consideration 
of the provisions of that act, as now construed and practically applied, that I propose in this 
paper to address myself. 

The essentiai legal ideas, which find expression in a bankrupt law, are by no means novel 
or tentative in character. A system of iaws, the substantial equivalent of the bankrupt 
laws, as known in the United States, has been in force for a great many years in Engiand, 
France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, and in the leading countries of South America. The bankrupt laws in force in the 
countries mentioned all proceed upon the theory that when a debtor is manifestly insolvent, 
or by his acts evinces a disposition to defraud his creditors, his control over his property 
should cease, and such property should thereafter be regarded as of right belonging to the 
whole body of his creditors. For the purpose of working out these legal conceptions appro- 
priate remedial process is provided, by means of which the property of the debtor is seques- 
tered under judicial authority and distributed ratably among all creditors. Of all the pro- 
gressive commercial nations of the world the United States alone has for the most part been 
content to disregard the legal principles underlying bankruptcy legislation and to leave the 
disposal of the property of the insolvent debtor to be determined by his own caprice, or self- 
interest, or by the fortuitous results of competition among creditors. Prior to the enactment 
of the present bankruptcy law there have been three bankrupt acts in force in this country. 
The failure of our previous bankrupt laws to achieve what was expected of them cannot be 
attributed to any defects inherent in the nature of bankruptcy systems, but must be ascribed 
entirely to particular defects in the provisions of those laws which Congress did not see fit to 
rectify by proper amendment. 

































INJUSTICE AND INEQUALITY OF THE STATE LAWS. 





Prior to the enactment of the present bankrupt act, the entire body of law having to do 
with the relations between creditors and their insolvent debtors was, and had been for nearly 
twenty years, under the exclusive control of the several States and Territories. In estimat- 
ing the value of the present bankrupt act, as a scheme of insolvency law and administration, 
we should compare it, not with some ideally perfect code of laws, of whose existence we may 
perhaps conceive, but with the actual State laws which the bankrupt law has replaced. An 
examination of the State and Territorial laws relating to insolvency, which were in force on 
July 1, 1898, when the bankrupt law was enacted, discloses the fact that in thirty-three States 
and Territories the failing or insolvent debtor was permitted to pay or to secure such of his 
creditors as he saw fit, to the entire exclusion of the rest, and in only eighteen jurisdictions 
did the State laws compel an insolvent debtor to make a fair and proportionate distribution 
of his property among his creditors. 

In view of the direct bearing of insolvency laws upon the conduct of business and the 
course of credit, it is difficult to conceive of a more unsatisfactory condition of the Jaw on 
this subject than that which results from the existence of fifty-one distinct and diverse sy 
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tems, under thirty-three of which the rights of the creditors are so inadequately protected, 
and the dictates of justice so little regarded, as to permit the insolvent debtor to distribute 
his estate precisely as his own interest or caprice may dictate. Furthermore, at the time the 
bankrupt law took effect, the State laws in twenty-eight States permitted an insolvent to 
distribute bis assets by voluntary conveyance, and through a trustee of his own choosing, to 
such of his creditors as he saw fit; and unless litigation ensued, the administration and dis- 
tribution of the assets proceeded without any judicial or other official supervision whatever. 
In the case of a debtor who sees that failure is inevitable the temptation to commit fraud is 
at all times great. Even when the administration of an insolvent’s estate takes place under 
the closest judicial scrutiny, and is safeguarded by the most stringent penal laws, frauds are 
frequently committed or attempted. In view of these facts, it is hard to imagine a state of 
the law which would more strongly invite to fraud, or under which fraud could be more 
readily perpetrated, than that presented by the State laws in the twenty-eight jurisdictions 
to which reference has been made. 

Looking at the matter from the point of view of the general public good, there can, I 
think, be no question but that laws which permit failing debtors to prefer particular credit- 
ors are unwise, dangerous and inimical to credit. Such laws have been condemned by the 
almost unanimous voice of the commercial world as arbitrary and inequitable. Where the 
creditor in good faith demands and receives security from the debtor at the time of extend- 
ing the credit, the strongest considerations of public policy demand that the right of the 
creditor to such security be jealously maintained; but where a number of creditors alike 
extend purely persunal credit to a debtor, neither demanding nor receiving security at the 
time of giving credit, every dictate of justice and fair dealing requires that when the debtor 
becomes insolvent all creditors, standing as they do in the same situation, should share alike 
in the distribution of his property. 

Banks, because of their peculiarly close and confidential relations with their patrons, are 
perhaps more frequently than other classes of creditors the beneficiaries of preferential 
assignments. In view of this fact, it may be asked whether banks, as a class, ought not to 
favor a condition of the law which will recognize the right of the failing debtor to accord 
preferences to particular creditors? This inquiry, I think, admits of a perfectly satisfactory 
answer. The prosperity of the banker rests upon the general prosperity and welfare of the 
business community, and the success and development of the banker’s business is promoted 
by sound and conservative laws which tend to the stability of credit and the betterment of 
general commercial conditions. In view of these considerations, the banker may well afford 
to forego whatever there may be of special advantages to him in laws permitting preferences, 
in order that the business world generally may have the benefit of an equitable and generally 
beneficial statute. Futhermore, it must be borne in mind that a condition of the law which 
permits an insolvent debtor to prefer his bank also permits him to prefer others, so that the 
very law which sometimes operates for the speciai benefit of the bank will often be turned 
aguinst the bank itself, in common with other creditors, and employed as an instrument of 
fraud, Although I am in possession of no statistics on the subject, I venture to assert that 
jt is not banks, but relatives and confidential friends, who are the chief beneficiaries of pref- 
erential failures, and when a debtor fails, making over everything he has to his wife ora 
friend, the murmur of disapproval which goes around the directors’ table at the bank shows 
that banks themselves are able toappreciate the injustice resulting from preferences. There 
Seems to be no sound reason why a bank, in extending purely personal credit to a borrower, 
should not be required to do so under the same risks and with the same responsibilities which 
attend the giving of credit by others who doa credit business, The result of compelling a 
bank to transact its business upon this basis is salutary, in so far as it tends to a conservative 
course of business, having regard not alone to the debt due fo the bank, but to all the debts 
of the debtor. 


MERITORIOUS FEATURES OF THE LAW. 


The present bankrupt law has now been in force upward of three years, and we are there- 
fore able to consider its provisions in the light of a somewhat extended exerience of their 
practical operation and effect. The law unquestionably embodies many of the essential pro- 
visions necessary to a sound and efficient insolvency system. Some of these meritorious 
features may be briefly enumerated. It provides for a proportionate distribution of the 
assets of the bankrupt among all creditors, and contains well-guarded provisions to prevent 
preferences being secured or awarded through transfers, levies or attachments, made in 
anticipation of bankruptcy. It provides machinery for discovering and securing for credit- 
ors all the property of the bankrupt. Such machinery consists of the right of creditors to 
choose an impartial trustee, who will scrutinize all past acts and dealings of the bankrupt, 
and is vested with power to recover property concealed or fraudulently conveyed; the right 
to examine the bankrupt and all other persons for the purpose of compelling the disclosure 
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of concealed property, and the right to invoke criminal penalties for the concealment cf 
assets or perjury in relation thereto. The act provides for the active participation of credit- 
ors in the administration of the estate. They choose the trustee and fix the amount of his 
bond; they receive notice of, and have aright to be heard with respect to, all important 
steps in the course of the administration of the estate which affects their interests. The law, 
and the practice under it, is uniform throughout all the States and Territories of the Union. 
Whether a claim is to be proved in Texas, California or Maine, the mode of proof is identical, 
and as the form of proof is officially prescribed, any creditor is able to secure the allowance 
of his claim in any jurisdiction in the United States without being required to employ profes- 
sional aid or local counsel. The expenses of administration are less than they have here- 
tofore been under any Federal bankrupt or State insolvency law, and such administration 
takes place under responsible judicial control, in this respect presenting a strong contrast to 
the irresponsible and extra-judicial administration under chattel deeds of trust and similar 
devices known to the State laws. 


DEFECTS IN THE PRESENT ACT. 


While the present bankrupt law has all the foregoing virtues, it would be far from the 
truth to consider it as free from defects. Apart from some minor faults, not very serious in 
their consequences, and to which we shall make no reference, there are in the law certain 
grave defects, operating with particular hardship upon banks, to which I propose to refer. 
Payments of money received by a creditor from a debtor in good faith, and without reason- 
able cause to believe that the debtor was insolvent when the payment was made, are not 
recoverable from the creditor under the bankrupt law. The act provides, however, that the 
claims of creditors who have received preferences shall not be allowed until such creditors 
shall surrender their preferences; and further provides that a bankrupt shall be deemed to 
have given a preference if, being insolvent, he has transferred property or money to any 
creditor and the effect of such transfer is to enable such creditor to obtain a greater percent- 
age of his debt than any other creditor of the same class. 

The two provisions of the act just referred to have been so construed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as to require a creditor who desires to prove a debt against a 
bankrupt estate to surrender, as a condition of making such proof, all payments received 
after the actual insolvency of the debtor, and within four months preceding the commence- 
ment of proceedings in bankruptcy; notwithstanding that the creditor may have received the 
payments in good faith, and without any knowledze whatever of the debtor's insolvency. 
The correctness of this decision as a juc:cial interpretation of the terms of the act is not 
questioned; but the result of the construction thus given the law is to make it run counter 
to the essential principles upon which business intercourse is and must always be founded. 

I can conceive of nothing more necessary to the stability of credit and the safe and proper 
conduct of business than that payments, when received in good faith, should be unassailable. 
When the law renders the status of a payment contingent and uncertain, there is no definite 
basis upon which a banker or a merchant can predicate his transactions or determine his 
course. Itis true that under the present law the creditor is not directly deprived of the 
payment which he has received; but in forcing upon him the alternative of surrendering the 
payment or foregoing a dividend from the bankrupt estate, the creditor is deprived, entirely 
or in part, of the benefit of the payment through the loss of the unpaid balance of the debt. 
It must be borne in mind, too, that this penalty is inflicted upon the creditor, not because of 
any fraud, misconduct or lack of foresight on his part, but merely because of the subsequent 
occurrence of an event which he could neither foresee nor prevent. 

It is one of the anomalies of the eonstruction given the present act that, while a creditor 
who has received part payment of his debt cannot prove the remainder without restoring to 
the bankrupt estate the payment received, yet a creditor who has been paid in full is, in the 
absence of actual or imputable fraud, under no obligation to restore anything. This conse- 
quence of the interpretation given the statute is so grossly inequitable that it demonstrates 
the utter impracticability of rating a payment as a preference, save in those instances where 
the creditor knows or ought to know it to be such at the time he receives it. 

An artificial standard of preferences, having no relation to the creditor’s knowledge or 
intent, should never be applied under a bankrupt law. When the law makes the knowledge 
of the recipient creditor the test by which to determine the fact of preference, it applies a 
real, as distinguished from an artificial, standard, and the creditor is thereby afforded an 
opportunity at the time of tender of payment to intelligently determine his course of action, 
and to guard himself against the consequences of prohibited acts. Asaresult of the necessity 
for surrendcring partial payments, as a prerequisite to proof of a claim for the balance of the 
debt against bankrupt estates, a situation frequently arises, as between a bank as creditor 
and a bankrupt estate as debtor, which it is worth while to notice as one of the most inequit- 
able and oppressive consequences of the provisions of the present law respecting preferences. 
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The situation to which I refer can perhaps be best indicated by the statement of a con- 
crete case which has recently come under my notice. A bank in St. Louis loaned a corpora- 
tion $25,000 on its notes, indorsed by its directors, who had no other means than their stock in 
the corporation. The bank afterward, and while the loan just referred to was still outstand- 
ing, made a further loan to the corporation of $25,000 upon its notes, indorsed as before by its 
directors, and also by two other indorsers, who were capitalists of large means and undoubted 
responsibility. The borrowing corporation then paid off the notes secured by the solvent 
indorsements, and within four months of the time of making such payment was declared 
bankrupt, leaving its notes, indorsed by its directors, in the hands of the bank, unpaid. 
When the bank offered the unpaid notes held by it for proof against the bankrupt estate, it 
was held that the bank was not entitled to prove the debt evidenced by such notes until it 
had first surrendered the $25,000 it had received in payment of the secured notes. It will be 
observed that, although the payment of the secured notes by the bankrupt operated in no 
way to benefit the bank, since the solvent indorsements upon them made those notes good 
at all events, nevertheless the reception of such payment by the bank operated to deprive it 
of its right to receive any dividend whatever from the bankrupt estate. 

In addition to the defects in the law arising trom the provisions which define partial pay- 
ments as preferences, the act is, in my opinion, seriously defective in respect of those pro- 
visions which determine the right of the bankrupt to be discharged from his debts. Since a 
discharge in bankruptcy in effect extinguishes lawful debts, and nullifies the most solemn 
obligations, obvious considerations of justice and sound public policy imperatively demand 
that the grant of such a privilege should be surrounded by such safeguards as will prevent its 
employment for dishonest and fraudulent purposes. Under the present act the bankrupt’s 
estate may pay no dividend whatever; the bankrupt may have recklessly spent, dissipated or 
given away his money or other property prior to, or even in contemplation of, bankruptcy ; 
he may have conveyed property with intent to hinder, delay or defraud his creditors, or with 
a view to giving a preference to a particular creditor; nevertheless, under the terms of the 
law, none of these acts will justify the court in refusing him his discharge, and such discharge, 
when granted, will absolve him from all his debts, except those which fal] within certain 
excepted classes enumerated in the statute. 

In the light of the foregoing statement, it takes no great wisdom to see that the safe- 
guards thrown around the grant of a discharge are inadequate, and that amendments of this 
feature of the law will be required to render the operation of the law satisfactory. The dis- 
charge of an honest bankrupt is doubtless dictated by sound public policy, since the grant of 
such discharge is beneficial to him and to society, and is not generally harmiul to the cred- 
itor, as there is little probability of the creditors realizing anything on the debt, even though 
the discharge were withheld. There is no sense in keeping a man enthralled by debt, and 
thereby depriving society of the useful activities and productive faculties of one of its mem- 
bers, where no advantage results to any one from so doing. While the wisdom of granting 
a discharge as a measure of public policy is not denied, it must be said that no bankrupt law 
has ever been in force in any country with such liberal provisions for discharge as are con- 
tained in the present law. The nearest approach to it is the Federal act of 1841, and that act 
was very soon discredited and repealed, largely because of dissatisfaction with the discharge 
provisions, 

The defects in the present bankrupt law, to which we have referred, while oppressive and 
unjust in effect, are not fundamental or irremediable in character. Organized and system- 
atic effort is now being made by the National Association of Credit Men and by other influ- 
ential commercial bodies to remedy, by proper amendments, the evils resulting from the 
faulty provisions of the law. At the last session of Congress a bill, known as the Ray bill, 
looking to certain changes in the law, was favorably reported to the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Ray, of New York, chairman of the Judiciary Committee. The Ray bill is a very 
carefully-framed measure, and will, if enacted into law, give relief against the present unjust 
provisions of the act, concerning the surrender of partial payments, and will also throw addi- 
tional safeguards around the granting of discharges. The Ray bill will certainly be pressed 
for consideration at the coming session of Congress. It is confidently believed that the 
enactment of the Ray bill will give us a bankrupt law which will prove socially advanta- 
geous in restoring to useful activity insolvent debtors held in the thrall of debt; in provid- 
ing for creditors a just remedial process tending to promote conservatism in business, and in 
establishing throughout the Union an equitable and uniform method of administering the 
— of insolvents, thereby fostering trade and strengthening credit among the mercantile 
Classes, 


THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and Gentlemen—We shall now have the pleasure of 
listening to a gentleman who, for a considerable length of time, has been a friend of 
the banks—the Hon. James H. Eckels, formerly Comptroller of the Currency of the 
United States, and now President of the Commercial National Bank, of Chicago. 
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ADDREss OF Hon. JAMES H. ECKELS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I feel that Iam getting to be a very old story with 
the members of the American Bankers’ Association. Many times heretcfore I have had the 
pleasure of addressing this association upon public questions and undertaking to discuss before 
the members questions of interest to bankers. Ido not flatter myself that I can elucidate the 
question upon which I am to speak to-day beyond a knowledge which you already have upon 
the subject, or bring to bear any new arguments or enunciate any new facts. At the best all 
I can accomplish is to restate some old thing and, if possible, press with a little force upon 
you the necessity of looking into and enquiring as to whether or not the note-issuing func- 
tions of the National banks of this country are what they ought to be. 


PERMANENT WITHDRAWAL OF THE LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 


I have read with the greatest interest the papers presented to this convention on yester- 
day, by the distinguished Secretary of the Treasury and by one of the leading forces in the 
railway world. Both were thoughtful in suggestion, and may well be considered from the 
standpoint of economic science by each member of this association as well as by the citizen 
at large. I agree with the Secretary of the Treasury that the financial and economic system 
of this country has not reached that point of development where a people of so much prog- 
ress, a people of so much energy, a people of so much force, as the people of the United States 
have a right to expect that it should. It is faulty, largely because of circumstances, and not 
because of a desire on the part of the people to havea faulty system. I would like much to 
see the legal-tender issues of the Government, not only imprisoned, but cancelled and re- 
moved permanently from the monetary system of the country; there is alwaysa possibility of 
their reissue in a form that will be dangerous to the financial and monetary interest of the 
country. 

SUB—-TREASURY SYSTEM SHOULD BE ABOLISHED, 


I would like to see not only that done, but I would like to see the complete abolishment 
of the sub-Treasury system of the United States. There never was any excuse for the estab- 
lishment of that system, except a bare political necessity, and there is no possible reason now 
why it should be continued. It stands as a menace to the trade and commerce of the people 
of the United States, because each day it takes out of the channels of trade and commerce 
much money of the country which could be used legitimately for the purpose of that trade 
and commerce, and locks it up, there to lie in wasteful idleness, a menace to the stability of 
business and a source of recurring danger to the financial interests of all the people. It hoards 
money in great sums, or the representatives of money, disbursing it in large sums; upon the 
one hand causing a possible stringency by the locking of it up for a period of time, and on 
the other hand causing an undue inflation by the possible throwing of it out in Jarge amounts 
at unexpected times. 

So that I believe the legal tenders ought to be cancelled, and I believe the sub-Treasury 
system ought to be abolished. I believe that the business of the Government, so far as its 
fiscal undertakings are concerned, ought to be conducted as is the business of the private 
individual or the large corporation, through the properly provided channels of business, the 
banking institutions of the country, and when the Government’s business is so transacted, 
the legitimate functions of the Treasury will be restricted to the bare collection of the reve- 
nues of Gover t, and the proper disbursement thereof. 

I would go a step further than the Secretary of the Treasury in dealing with the 
surplus revenues of the Government of the United States. I agree with him perfectly that 
the revenues of the Government constitute a surplus over and above a small working capital. 
If the Government needs any working capital at all, it ought to be with the banks to go 
through the channels of trade and commerce and to be an aid instead of a detriment to the 
proper conduct of business. But I would go still further. I would see to it that the surplus 
of the Government be restricted to the very smallest point possible. Instead of taking 
unnecessary revenues from the people to swell the surplus, I would leave those revenues with 
the people uncollected. I would restrict the revenues of the Government to a bare point 
where the credit of the Government at all times could be properly maintained, and the rate 
of taxation reduced to the very smallest point possible, because in an excess revenue, in an 
overflowing Treasury you have always presented to you the dangers in the administration 
of Government, the great extravagance, and, on the part of the people, of undue specula- 
tion, and when you have extravagance on the part of the Government, caused by unnecessary 
revenue, and when you have undue speculation on the part of the people, you must, of 
necessity, no matter how complete may be your banking system, whether it be a system of 
one great central bank, or a system made up of many banks, have the danger of a panic, 
which your banking system cannot prevent. I am not in favor either of preventing panics 
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py law, or by law-made banks or law-inade money. Panics are the result, in the first instance, 
of undue extravagance upon the part of the Government, undue extravagance on the part 
of the people, and the “Be it enacted” of any legislative body, whether it be the central 
Congress at Washington or the attempted act of some State legislative body, cannot prevent 
the thing which the people themselves have created. 


THE BRANCH BANKING SYSTEM. 


There is, undoubtedly, much of good in the suggestion of Mr. Stickney, that there ought 
to be some one institution through which the fisca] operations of this Government ought to 
be conducted. Whether or no all these operations should be conducted through a single 
bank and the branches thereof, is a subject that is open to discussion, and where there may 
be honest differences. 1 believe in great banks, and I believe in a branch system of banks. 
Because, when you bave great banks, with great branch systems, you necessarily have in the 
control of them, not one, but many policies. I believe in them as I believe in great combina- 
tions of capital being nelther harmful to the people, nor detrimental to any political or 
personal rights of the people. Great banking institutions in their development in this 
country have, at no time, worked out harm to the people, either to the individual or in their 
collective interests. Even the United States Bank, with all its faults, with all its introduction 
of political methods, and its undertaking to control politica] action, and with all its great 
powers, was never as a fiscal institution harmful to any business interest of this country, or 
detrimental to the rights of any individual. The business interests of the country were con- 
served by that great institution, and if it had been allowed to exist on, despite its faults, it 
would have worked out to the people more good than has ever been worked out by the sub- 
Treasury system which took its place. For it would have given a uniformity of operation 
in the conduct of the financial operations of the Government. It would have been the 
means of preventing the doctrine of a fiat currency being engrafted upon our fiscal policy, 
and we should have had throughout this country a bank-note issue, uniform in character and 
always redeemable, not in something that is supposed to be of value because back of it is the 
legislative enactment of the United States, but which would have had value because in and 
of itself it had value. 


BANKS AS CONSERVATORS OF THE PEOPLE’S INTERESTS. 


There is no harm in great banking institutions; and, thank God! the people of the United 
States have at last recognized the fact that the best interests of the people in all their mone- 
tary and financial operations are conserved by the banks and not harmed by them. The peo- 
ple have at last recognized the right of the banker to assert his right as a citizen, to discuss 
with force, and advise with reason, upon every fiscal policy which it is proposed shall be 
adopted by the people of the United States. What has been the result. The result has been 
that no longer any great political party will dare to stand up and advocate a dollar which is 
not accepted by the banking and commercial world as a dollar, proper for labor or any other 
class of people engaged in the daily pursuits of life. They recognize the fact—it is recognized 
beyond question—that as banks have grown, as the instruments of credit have multiplied, as 
economic policies of wise consideration and scientific thought have entered into daily opera- 
tions of the business of the American people, credit has grown cheaper, financial operations 
have become more stable, and instead of harm being worked to the individual or to the pub- 
lic, we have seen good. When was credit ever so cheap as it is to-day ? When were opera- 
tions of so large character carried on with so much certainty and so much stability as to-day, 
when the bank has become tie recognized financial institution of the country, and by its op- 
erations, guided by conservatism, by wise thought, and by a proper regard for the rights 
and powers of the institutions themselves. And to that end this association has contributed 
its full share, and I trust that in the future, in the discussions of other questions that must 
present themselves in the eliminating of financial and monetary errors which still exist, this 
association, strong in its numbers, splendid in its make-up, representative in its member- 
ship, may add to the full force of its honest thought and its honest belief. There never was 
atime when economic questions of great interest could so well be discussed as at present. 


PRESENT AN OPPORTUNE TIME FOR DISCUSSING ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


There never was a time in the history of the country when there was such great prosper- 
ity,so far reaching in its character and so stable in its make-up. There never was a time when 
the credit of the country stood higher, or the credit of the individual at home and abroad was 
greater. We have entered, not only into the politics of the world, but we have entered into 
the world’s greatest financial and monetary operations. We have for our manufacturers the 
markets of the world, and where once American enterprise has gathered to itself a market, 
American genius always retains it. We have entered upon the world’s financial operations, 
and this country, rapidly passing from its isolation, sees the nations of the Old World seek- 
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ing her, and asking that we, a people not long since in dire distress, aid them in undertakings. 
upon which they have entered. 

We have, in addition, an Ac ‘nistration which commands the confidence of our people 
and the admiration of the wori* ‘ith an Administration strong in the affections of the peo- 
ple, wise in the policy it adopts, conservative in its utterances upon public questions, and 
careful of its acts, there is no reason why we might not well, within the period of the imme- 
diate life of that Administration, discuss with care and conservatism and frankness, every 
public question; for, in such a discussion, always having in mind to do the right thing, must 
rest the stability of our Government and the preservation of the rights of our people. 


THE ISSUE OF BANK NOTES BASED UPON GENERAL ASSETS. 


Abolish the sub-Treasury ; keep the revenues of the Government to the lowest point con- 
sistent with credit and maintenance of the dignity of the country ; make the banks the means 
of carrying on the fiscal operations of the Government, carry with them the unnecessary 
revenues of the Government, always maintaining the integrity of our monetary system, and 
there remains but a single thing to add to the advancement and the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can man of commerce, of the man of labor, of the merchant, of the manufacturer, and of the 
farmer, and that is in having engrafted onto the National system a note-issuing power which, 
inand of itself does not depend upon the deposit with the Government of any bonds for the 
purpose of securing that circulation. 

The suggestion is not anew one. It wasan old thing before the National bank note of 
to-day was dreamed of or came into existence. It was so well thought of before that more 
than one conservative banker of this country hesitated a long while as to whether or no it 
was wise to adopt a note secured by a deposit of Gover t bonds as against a note issued 
by the bank and secured only by the assets thereof. It is criticized by many as a note that 
might lead to danger and speculation and harm. But the man who so criticizes it either does 
so because he has only a remembrance of what occurred in the days of wildcat banking, in 
the days of small banking transactions, in the days when inter-communication was hard, and 
where the interests of the banker, or the interests of the people, could not be kept track of. 
But all that has passed away. 

It may be safely said that when the bankers of this country are prepared to accept as a 
necessity, in the conduct of business, a promise to pay, issued by their bank, secured only by 
the assets of the bank, that that note will be as safe in the hands of the holder as is the Na- 
tional bank note secured by bonds held by the Treasurer of the United States to-day. For 
no great financial interest, no great business interest, will go into any scheme until the as- 
surance of its safety to all concerned has been worked out toa proper degree. It may be 
safely said, further, that it is impossible to have an asset currency issued to-day, which is not 
a safe currency. It may be further said that by proper restriction, by proper care, by the 
accumulation, if you please, for the present of a safety fund, as suggested by one of these 
conventions, the note so issued, restrained by a proper tax, would never be issued in such 
amount as to cause undue speculation, or to bring about harm to any interest. A note se- 
cured by the assets of a bank, composed as they are of commercial paper, having value back 
of them, certainly is as safe as a note secured by a bond of the United States founded for its 
value upon the property which the people possess. 

(Cries of ** No, no, no,” from various parts of the house.) 

For if the bonds of the people of the United States only rest upon the property of the 
United States, the assets of the banks as a rule must be of equal value, as they rest upon the 
property of the great financial and agricultural interests of the country. If the banks’ assets 
are of no value, then your country is bankrupt (again the speaker was interrupted with 
cries of *“‘no, no”) and the individual! citizen is bankrupt, because the holdings of the banks 
of this country are the great majority of the assets of this country. Who holds your railroad 
bonds? Who holds your mortgages? Who holds the note promises to pay of the merchant 
and of the manufacturer? Who holds the deposit showing the savings of the individual 
citizen, but the banks? If you wipe out those things as of no value, what value is a promise 
to pay issued by the Government of the United States, which must find its payment in the 
levying of taxes by the Government of the United States, upon the supposed property of the 
citizens of the United States. 

I say that a note secured by the assets of a commercial bank is as stable in the hands of 
the holder thereof, and is as likely—nay, is more likely—of redemption than is a promise to 
pay issued by the Government of the United States, which depends upon the levying of 
taxes, which in turn depends upon the importation of goods, and unless there is importation 
of goods or internal revenue tax, you cannot raise the revenue with which to meet the 
obligations of the Government. 

L. V. F. RANDOLPH, of New York: You are entirely wrong, sir. 

(Mr. ECKELS continuing): Itisa contingency. The note of the Government, whether 
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it takes the indefinite term of a legal-tender note or the definite term of a bond issue of the 
Government, is no better than the financial stability of the individual citizen, and if there is 
no financial stability on his part then a promise to pay of your Government, in whatever 
form it takes, is a worthless thing. (A voice, ““ You’re away off.” Mingled with applatse 
and some demonstrations of disapproval.) 

Well, maybe 1 am away off; but where is the banker or patron of the bank but what to. 
day is willing to accept the certified check of the bank, or is willing to accept the check of a 
citizen upon the bank, and, as against the bank-note, the check of the banker is so infinitely 
greater that they are not to be talked of in the same breath. The bank note is but an 
incident of banking. It is not the principal thing. It is the smallest instrument of credit 
almost that the bank issues, and if these great financial institutions are of sufficient stability, 
and have sufficient worth to issue checks as they do, to accept checks as they do, to put out 
drafts as they do, to keep in circulation, and keep of value the great instruments of credit 
which make up the transactions of the world, why, then indeed they must be poor and bank- 
rupt if they cannot maintain a small part of their capital, at least, in the form of promises to 
pay on demand to circulate as notes. 

In the last analysis it is what your banks possess as made up of what your people possess, 
that makes their promises to pay of value, whether it is in the shape of a check or in the 
shape of a bank note, as such, just as it is the value of the holdings of the people, and the 
general honesty of the peopje, that makes of value the obligation of the Government of the 
United States, whether it be a legal-tender issue or a bond of the United States. And you 
may put it down as a certainty that if we ever have a bank-note issue secured by assets, made 
a first lien thereon, that bank note will be as stable as the present National bank note, and a 
good deal more stable than the legal-tender issue of the Government was for a great many 
years. There will never be a suggestion on the part of the bank issuing such notes that that 
note issued for the value of 100 cents will be redeemed by the bank issuing it in the shape of 
a repudiated metal of only fifty cents value. Of course there may be dishonesties; there are 
dishonesties to-day. But neither the power of the United States through a legal enactment 
nor the power of the State, through its legislative body, can make honesty exist where there 
is inborn dishonesty, and if a banker wants to be dishonest, you cannot prevent him If he 
wants to be dishonest, he will be dishonest in issuing his drafts, and in his checks, and in his 
handling of deposits, as much as he would be dishonest in issuing notes which he knew he 
could not redeem. 


REFORM SHOULD NOT BE THWARTED BY THE CRY OF ‘‘ WILDCAT.” 


Don’t measure this question by past traditions. The bankers of this country and the 
people of this country ought, in the discussion of every economic question, to rise above mere 
traditions and see the present situation as it is, and deal with the present as the circum- 
stances of the present require. It does not make any difference that if fifty years ago there 
was bad banking and bad bank notes. Weare along way from fifty years, and all our powers 
as a people, and all our wealth, and all our occupation of new fields, and in our standing 
before the world as a great power in financial undertakings, and you cannot say that because 
fifty years ago there were bad bank notes issued, that therefore, there is danger in the issuance 
of bank notes to-day. Fifty years ago there were good bank notes issued by conservatively 
and honestly managed banks, and in the years to come it may be safely put down that the 
conservative, wise and honestly managed banks will issue no note, whether it be a covered or 
an uncovered one, that will not be promptly redeemed at the value of 190 cents on the dollar 
when presented for redemption. We have got beyond petty views in politics. We have seen 
eliminated the narrow partisanship of the party adherent. We have seen the wisdom and con- 
servatism and patriotism of a great people find expression when a great question is at issue, 
irrespective of party traditions or past party affiliations. We ought, in the discussion of 
economic questions, aim to test the question of what we are now, and what our necessities 
are, and not what we were, and by such discussion and by such patriotic attempts, to arrive at 
aright conclusion. It may be set down that we will deal with this as with other economic 
questions—with the sole purpose of arriving at the right conclusion and doing the right 
thing. If we have an asset currency, there is no fear of an over issue, because the business 
interest of the country will not take a single dollar more than necessary to supply the needs 
of business interests. If it is regulated by a tax, not a dollar will be kept out upon which 
taxes are paid, except as there is use for that dollar, returning to the man who puts it out a 
proper income therefor ; but we will be relieved of a pressing necessity which every banker 
meets with each recurring fall, of having for the time being the means at hand for moving 
the crops in the Northwest, and the cotton in the Southwest. Your sub-Treasury takes all 
the money and locks it in idleness, and in Chicago, at least, we cannot get a single dollar of 
small bills, except as we have them deposited in our banks, or draw them from New York to 
embarrass the situation there. 
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Why ought the great banking interests of this country be compelled to depend upon such 
a system, and be confronted by such a recurring embarrassment? The question is worthy 
of thought and capable of a right solution, and if this body in its wisdom and in its experi- 
ence, and possessing the confidence of the people, and trusted with all their financial and 
moneyed interests, has but the courage to lead, you may be assured that the business inter. 
ests of the country and the great mass of the people will follow. 

This is a country that we all may well boast of. Great in its wealth, splendid in its bis. 
tory, magnificent in its past achievements, all its interests, its well-being, may well enlist the 
patriotic thought and the best efforts of every individual citizen, and we owe it to ourselves 
as we Owe it to the future, in considering all these questions, to deal with them in such man- 
ner as to still make this Government of ours still more glorious and the American people a 
still greater factor in the undertakings of the whole round world. 


Lewis V. F. Ranpoupn, of New York: Mr. President, I want to utter one 
word of earnest protest against the doctrine which we have just now heard promul- 
gated of free and miscellaneous and dangerous banking. I do not think we should 
countenance it. 

CorNELIvs A. PuestEy, of Peekskill, N. Y.: Mr. President, I move you, sir, 
that the thanks of this convention be tendered to Mr. Eckels for his eloquent and 
able address. 

This motion was seconded from various parts of the house. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, all in favor of tendering a vote of thanks to Mr, 
Eckels will please rise. I do not suppose there are any who are opposed. 

WALKER Hii, of St. Louis, Mo.: Yes, Mr. President, put the negative also. 
There may be some who are opposed. 

THE PRESIDENT: Those who are opposed to this vote of thanks will please rise. 
(No one arose.) There, I thought so. It isa unanimous vote. 

Mr. Ranvoutpex: I did not vote, because I am opposed to such a dangerous 
doctrine. That is all. 

Mr. HItyer, of Georgia: I move that the thanks of the association be tendered 
to the Milwaukee Club, for courtesies extended ; to Mr. Frank G. Bigelow and wife 
for the reception tendered to the members of the association at the Deutscher Club; 
to the Milwaukee Bankers’ Club for the provisions made for the entertainment 
of the convention ; to the Chamber of Commerce, the city officials, and the Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway and Light Company for courtesies extended to the members of 
the convention ; to the ladies of Milwaukee for the social enjoyment afforded the 
wives of the delegates, and to the press for its full reports of the proceedings of this 
convention. (Seconded and adopted by a rising vote.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there any unfinished business ? 

THE SECRETARY: I would announce, Mr. President, that an invitation to hold 
the next convention has been received from New Orleans and also from Memphis, 
‘Tenn. 

THE PRESIDENT: Of course, these invitations will have to be referred to the 
executive council, as that body fixes the place and time of meeting of conven- 
tions. 

Mr. MetzEr, of Memphis, Tenn. : I will state, Mr. President, that Mr. Nathan, 
of Memphis, came here especially to invite the association to meet in our city next 
year. We had hoped that the association would take action at this meeting in that 
matter; but of course we understand now that the executive council has it in charge, 
and we therefore ask that the executive council give the matter of holding its next 
convention in Memphis serious consideration. We are a growing and a very impor- 
tant city, and our commercial interests are widespread, and we are not sufliciently 
well known to the bankers of the country at large, and so we would like to have you 
come there. We will promise you a very hearty reception, and we will do whatever 
we can to equal the magnificent hospitality that has attended the gathering of the 
association in Milwaukee. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Your suggestion will go before the executive council, and 
they will give it due consideration at their spring meeting. 

Mr. MrrcHe.z, of Illinois: On behalf of the Bankers’ Association of the State 
of Illinois, I desire to invite the members of this body, particularly the [!linois mem- 
bers, to attend the convention of the State association, which is to be held at Quincy, 
Illinois, on the 29th and 30th of this month. 

J. D. Powers, of Owensboro, Kentucky: The committee on internal revenue 
taxation made a report through Mr. Hepburn yesterday, but that committee was not 
continued. I move now that that committee be continued, owing to the fact that 
some very important matters have been passed at this convention and have not been 
submitted to the convention. Therefore 1 move the continuance of the old com- 
mittee. (The motion was seconded and carried.) 


MEMORIAL TO PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 


Mr. KAUFFMAN, Of Tacoma, Wash.: Mr. President, your committee to whom 
was referred op Tuesday last the preparation of a memorial in honor of the memory 
of our late President, would present the following report, and would move that it be 
inserted in the minutes of the association, and that a copy of it be engrossed and 
sent to Mrs. McKinley: 


‘* We, the members of the American Bankers’ Association, are saddened by death’s removal 
of our honored Chief Executive, William McKinley. His fame rests securely in the nation 
that he loved and helped to serve. 

We acknowledge to the fullest our obligations to his memory, and desire to put on record 
this simple testimony to his high character and pure life. 

Most deeply do we sympathize with Mrs. McKinley and his family who have sustained so 
much greater loss, and may this, in some small degree testify to our love and respect for him 


and our sorrow for his death. 
(Signed) P. C. KAUFFMAN, J. R. MULVANE, 


MYRON T. HERRICK, C. A. PUGSLEY, 


J. W. WHITING, 
Committee. 


(This memorial was adopted by a rising vote, and a copy of the same directed to 
be forwarded to Mrs. McKinley.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The report of the committee on nominations is now in order. 

(Col. Robert J. Lowry, chairman, then read the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, and the report was ratified by the convention. A complete list of the ofti- 
cers, including members of the executive council, will be found on page 849.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I declare the gentleman named, respectively, for the offices of 
vice-presidents and for members of the executive council are duly elected. 

Gentlemen, I will appoint Col. Lowry and Mr. Russel as a committee to escort 
the president-elect to the platform. (The president-elect was escorted to the plat- 
form.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Col. Herrick, ‘‘The King is dead. Long live the King!” 

I present to you, sir, this badge which is the emblem of your office and is the 
most honorable gift within the power of the American Bankers’ Association to bestow. 
To have served this association during the past five years of its great growth and pros- 
perity has been a great honor. How much greater the honor to you who have been 
elected by 5,500 members of the American Bankers’ Association to be its chief offi- 
cer. Icommend you to their tender mercies ; I commend the association to the best 
efforts of your,heart and mind. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT HERRICK: Mr. President and Members of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association—It is difficult to find words to express my appreciation of this re- 
newed expression of your confidence and friendship. To be elected president of the 
American Bankers’ Association is a great honor which I very highly appreciate. I 
can not understand why I have been so signally honored in the past and to-day, 
unless it be possibly that I was born in Ohio. 
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We are most fortunate in this twenty-seventh meeting of this association. [| 
have never seen a better or more largely attended meeting. I have never seen q 
time when there seemed to be such a latent under-current of strong purpose for the ac. 
complishment of something than has been evinced here in Milwaukee. We have 
been fortunate also in being able to give expression to the country in this most sig 
nal and emphatic manner, through Mr. Stickney, Mr. Gage and Mr. Eckels, of the 
dangers which are lurking in our financial system. We have had an opportunity to 
bring this before the country in a way that we have never had before. It is often 
the case that the man who runs the locomotive, who knows how to push the lever 
forward and move it backward, and so move the engine, does not know the prin- 
ciples involved. It is often the case with the banker who stands behind the counter 
that he does not fully know what takes place on the outside as to the needs, as Mr. 
Gage said, and it requires some strong man to show us our defects. When we know 
them the American Bankers’ Association has the courage to lead, and if we have de- 
fects—and I am sure we have—in this system, we have the courage and we have the 
ability, when our attention is called to them, as we have an opportunity through an 
association of this kind, to bring the full power of the association to bear upon Con- 
gress and correct the evils. 

We have had great responsibilities, as we have heard, which are coming upon 
this country daily. Those responsibilities have come upon ali of us as citizens, and 
we have had in the last four years a lesson upon the duties of citizenship which is a 
great blessing to this country, and the power and force of it will be felt for genera- 
tions tocome. We are assuming those responsibilities. We have had a better con- 
sciousness of the duties of citizenship, which will be lasting and which will enable 
us to meet those obligations which have come upon us, and we have a wise man who 
presides at Washington, who is filled with Americanism and patriotism, and who is 
able to lead us on to those greater glories, and a man who has our confidence that he 
will do it. 

Gentlemen, I did not mean to make a speech ; but I do feel deeply this expression 
of your friendship. And now, members of the American Bankers’ Association, I 
will fulfill the duties of this office to the best of my ability and discharge its obliga- 
tions as wellasI can. I thank you. 

JOHN JOHNSTON, of Milwaukee, Wis.: Mr. President, I move that the thanks of 
this convention be extended to the retiring president for the efficient manner in 
which he has discharged the duties of his office. 

(The motion was seconded and unanimously carried by a rising vote.) 

WaLKER H111, of St. Louis, Mo.: Members of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and Ladies and Gentlemen—I never address you that I am not fearful that a 
similar experience might happen to me that once happened to Sam Jones. Sam said 
that he had exhorted upon one occasion in a negro camp-meeting, and had gotten 
them worked up to the highest pitch, and after closing the meeting a three-hundred 
pound colored woman got up and threw her arms around Sam and said, ‘‘ Brother 
Jones, God bless you! You have a white skin but a black heart.” 

It is the custom of the American Bankers’ Association to present to its retiring 
officer some token of their respect before he enters into the society of has-beens. Mr. 
Alvah Trowbridge came into office in the city of St. Louis, from which city all good 
things in this world come. Serving on the executive council for three years as its 

chairman, and afterwards as vice-president and then as president, and during those 
five years increasing its membership from 1,500 to 5,500. We have thought it best 
to give him a large token of our respect, and in presenting to Mr. Trowbridge ‘his 
Milwaukee beer-mug, I want to tell you that it has a raised bottom ; but I believe 
that when he takes this to his little wife, he will say to her, as he should, that it 
comes with the love and affection of five thousand five hundred men. I believe that 
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he will christen that bow] with Milwaukee beer and always have it on tap when you 
call on him in New York. 

Ex-PRESIDENT TROWBRIDGE: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—That 
shows all you can tell of Walker Hill. He said it had a raised bottom. This mag- 
nificent punch-bowl has not any raised bottom. 

Ever since I have known the American Bankers’ Association there was nothing 
in myself large enough for you. If I have done any service at all, it was because it 
was the pleasing thing todo. If any of the members have been added to the roll it 
was because I wanted them for my friends. 

Now, gentlemen, if you expect me to drink this bow] full of Milwaukee beer, 
you will have to give me time. It took me a great many years to get to be Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ Association, and now it will take me a much longer 
time, because there are 5,503 members ahead of me. 

For this beautiful gift, as long as there are any Trowbiidges left, they will say 
that away back in Milwaukee one of the family in the year 1901 made a great many 
friends and he didn’t how to conduct himself to their satisfaction, and they gave him 
this, and it will go on down through the generations and it will be a memorial that 
once there was a man who had more friends than anybody else. 

Gentlemen, if I knew how, I would thank you. I don’t know how, and I will 
only go through the mummery of saying again, I thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Vice-President, I will present to you the pin which I 
have worn for the past year and instruct you in the duties of your office. I can only 
say that if you are diligent in them you will some day be president. 

Gentlemen, I introduce Mr. Caldwell Hardy, the first vice-president of the asso- 
ciation. 

VicE-PRESIDENT Harpy: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—We frequently 
pick up a morning paper and read that Mr. So-and-So was caned yesterday by his 
friends, and he was presented with such and such a testimonial, and that although 
he was taken very much by surprise, he replied in fitting words and thanked his 
friends very happily for the presentation. 

They say that coming events cast their shadows before, and so many of my 
friends have been kind enough to suggest that I should be made vice-president of this 
association, that I had really, to be honest with you, begun to hope that I wou'd be. 
I therfore cannot plead entirely that I am surprised ; but in spite of that fact; I find 
myself absolutely unable to thank you adequately for the honor you have done me. 
This is the eighth consecutive convention that I have attended during the years that 
I have had the honor of serving on your council. It has always been my aim and 
effort to devote myself earnestly and with my best efforts to whatever I have under- 
taken to do; with the more than ample recognition that you have given to my 
efforts fills me with a sense of your great kindness and generosity and is quite 
beyond my deserts. 

When our present president was elected vice-president last year, he told you he 
had been studying carefully the duties of the office, and as you see it was to become 
president. Now he has just reminded me of how signally he has discharged the 
duties himself during the past year. The Hon. Thomas B. Reed was asked on one 
occasion his definition of a statesman. His reply was, ‘‘a successful politician who 
isdead.” I wonder if it has ever occurred to you how many statesmen this Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association is turning out. We had yesterday Mr. White, of Cincin- 
nati; Mr. Murray, of Louisville; Mr. Russel, of Detroit; Mr. Hill, of St. Louis; 
Mr. Lowry, of Atlanta; and later in the day, Mr. Odell, of Chicago, and Secretary 
Gage—making seven ex-presidents of the association, and to-day we have another 
added to the list—Mr. Trowbridge, of New York. I understand that these ex’s had 
4 gathering yesterday morning and a little breakfast. I heard it hinted that they 
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had passed one very stringent rule, and that was that the last fellow who came ip 
had to set up the breakfast for the balance of them hereafter. Well, if they try to 
keep up with Bob Lowry and come around in the morning with a large head, it wil] 
require considerable lubrication to get at them. I believe they have notified Col. 
Herrick that they will let him in at the end of next year, and they have put me on 
the probation list. 

I thank you for the honor you have bestowed upon me. It is beyond my deserts, 
but nevertheless it is a great gratification to listen to the kind expressions that I have 
received from friends. 

THe PRESIDENT: The citizens of Milwaukee have been thanked on all sides, 
but I want to say for the members of the association, that we thank the City of Mil. 
wauxee for their most cordial hospitality extended to us during our visit here. We 
have had. one of the most successiul conventions ever held, and we hope to have the 
pleasure of meeting again in this city. 

Gentlemen, is there any other business to come before the convention? If not, 
it is my duty to declare this convention closed. 

There does not seem to be any other business, and it now becomes my duty to 
pronounce the twenty seventh annual meeting of the American Bankers’ Association 


at an end. 
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TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 





Meeting called to order by the chairman, William G. Mather, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
at 10.20 a.m., October 16. The Rev. A. A. Kiehle made the prayer at the opening 
of the session. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next matter on the programme is the roll call of the sec- 
retary of the section, but I think we can dispense with that because we will have 
the register of the names of all those who are present, and they will be published as 
being at the meeting. | 

The next matter, therefore, on the programme is the address of welcome by Mr. 
Howard Greene, President of the Wisconsin Fidelity Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME.—By HowaArpD GREENE. 


Mr. President and Members of the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association—{ am very glad that the opportunity has fallen to me to welcome you to our 
beautiful city. Weare proud of Milwaukee. It is a clean city; it isa well governed city, 
and it has a charm and character more peculiarly its own than other American cities. 

Half a century ago a general westward movement from New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania scattered a thin settlement over the older States made from the Northwest 
Territory, and settled sparsely the southern part of Wisconsin, giving us our early mer- 
chants, bankers and professional men. Then followed some of an alien race led by the stir- 
ring men exiled from the Fatherland by the revolution of 1848. Some of these, like Carl 
Schurz, soon became leaders in American thought and affairs; very many gave their lives 
freely in the service of the country of their adoption. I can not emphasize too strongly the 
influence of these men mingling with those of Puritan descent, learning free government 
and an alien tongue, and giving to the American life about them something of the German 
cheerfulness and warm-heartedness. Then came a third and larger wave of immigration, 
that brought us the thrifty sons of Poland, Norway, Germany and Sweden. To-day, a major 
part of our population is of foreign birth or descent, but in no case do they form a distinct 
element of the community, as do the miners in some sections of Pennsylvania, or the French- 
Canadians in parts of New England. Their pride it is to Americanize in speech and manner 
as rapidly as possible and to own their own homes. They own their own homes. 

No part or quarter of our beautiful city can be called congested in the sense that word is 
usually applied. Toour city of homes you have received such a greeting as can only be ex- 
tended by a home-owning, home-loving people. No city whose hospitality you have enjoyed 
has given you a more cordial greeting. We have had the pleasure of entertaining many gath- 
erings of representative men in Milwaukee, but never have we been more highly honored 
than by the presence of this association in Milwaukee to-day. 

In the name of the city and in the name of our hospitable people, I bid you a most cordial 
welcome. 


REPLY TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME.—By CHAIRMAN WILLIAM G. MATHER. 


Mr. Greene, to you, as representing the citizens of Milwaukee, I, on behalf of the Trust 
Company Section, wish to state our very great appreciation of your kind words of welcome 
and of the very warm and delightful hospitality with which you have greeted us here. It 
gives us great pleasure to come to this flourishing city of the Middle West, inhabited, as you 
have said, by this cosmopolitan population, which shows the results of the influences of this 
diverse population. Your city isa city of beautiful homes and of remarkable public build- 
ings, it seems to me, for this section of the country. I remember at a meeting in the city of 
Cleveland, where we are trying to have a grouping of public buildings, and to do more in 
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that line as we see them in Europe, in making them conform to certain harmonious lines in 
the development of the city, that among the achievements that were placed before us in an 
illustrated lecture delivered by an eminent New York architect were shown views of several 
public buildings in Milwaukee, and your city was held up as an example of civic develop- 
ment to the other cities of the country. Particularly did we notice that beautiful building, 
your library, and your city hall. 

Milwaukee, as we all know, is represented by its commerce and manufactures all over the 
world. While in Europe this summer I sawin England and in Germany and in Sweden, 
machinery and engines which had come from Milwaukee, one of the greatest manufacturing 
cities of high-class engines in the world. We all know how celebrated you are for your beer, 
which is an element which adds very much to the comfort of the population of the country, 
and I believe some of it is sent abroad—at least you make what is called export beer. Your 
manufactures of leather are all over the world. 

As I say, Mr. Greene, we feel it a great privilege to come to this city, with its diverse pop- 
ulation and influences, its magnificent example of the growth of the Middle West in all that 
pertains to civic development, and we thank you most heartily for the very cordial and gen- 
erous welcome with which you have met us. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, JAMES R. BRANCH. 


The secretary then read his report, as follows: 
NEW YORK, October 7, 1901. 








I i vic ddicccidcsedseaueseeerncecessasseasaneses gasaaen $1,717.51 
Appropriation of executive council at Richmond .............eseceeecccess 2,000.00 
Received from sale of books of trust company fOrms ...........0+see08 +: 1,727.80 
$5,445.31 

a op ha innn bbb ccscanisedaterrccnsseman $263.91 
ee is ccc cecnenmedensedestoennnsestesbienanie 593.96 857.87 
Pl Nictdtinnsedndieetebtnbennesdinesnensantiannnttheneaneusonae $4,587.44 


Since September 1, 1900, special letters have been written to every trust company in the 
United States, not members of the association, inviting them to join. At that date there were 
two hundred and eighteen (218) trust companies enrolled in the section. Eleven of these 
have withdrawn from the association, but as one hundred and forty-one (141) have been 
added to the rolls, the net gain is one hundred and thirty (130), an increase of sixty per cent. 
over last year’s membership. Respectfully submitted, 

Jas. R. BRANCH, Secretary. 


THe CHAIRMAN: The next order of business is the report of the executive com- 
mittee by the chairman, Mr. John E. Borne. I regret to say that Mr. Borne, owing to 
serious illness in his family, has telegraphed to us that he can not come, but he has 
sent to us a short report, which I will read. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


To the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association : 

In presenting the report of the executive committee it seems unnecessary to go into 
details of the progress made by the trust company section during the past year, as these are 
given in full by the secretary, Col. Branch. 

The election of a permanent secretary at last year’s meeting was a wise step, as it has 
resulted in a systematic effort to increase the membership, as well as the revenue. 

It is agreeable, therefore, to note that there has been a material increase in the former, 
which now numbers 348; and that the section closes the year with an increased cash balance 
injhand. 

The beneficial influence of these yearly meetings can not be‘toverestimated. Papers on 
topics or general interest are presented and customs and functions injvoguefin various local- 
ities are discussed with an educational resu]t; and the officers of the various trust companies 
meet on a social footing. Altogether the effect is to weave the entire trust company frater- 
nity into harmonious relations which are bound to result in the general{welfare. 

JOHN E. BORNE, Chairman Executive Committee. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The first paper is entitled ‘‘ The Business in Foreign Countries 
Analagous to That of Trust Companies in the United States,” by Mr. Charles F. 
Phillips, President of the Corporation Trust Company of Delaware, New York city. 
After each one of these papers the subject is thrown open for,discussion, and as 
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you who have been present at various meetings, remember the helpfulness and inter- 
est of those discussions, I hope that you will all participate in them, and anything 
that comes to your minds in connection with the papers as they are read, that you 
will kindly present to the meeting, so that our discussion can be full and beneficial, 
and I would also request that when anyone gets up to speak he will kindly announce 
his name and the company that he represents. 










THE BUSINESS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES ANALOGOUS TO THAT OF TRUST COMPANIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES.—By CHARLES FRANCIS PHILLIPS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CORPORATION TRusT COMPANY OF DELAWARE, NEW YORK CITY. 







The subject upon which I am asked to speak is one abounding in interest, and concerning 
which a great deal may be said that is eminently suggestive and practically useful, though it 
cannot be treated in precisely the way in which a casual observation of its title in the pro- 
gramme would Jead one to expect. 

Asa matter of fact, and in the strict sense of the term, there are no trust companies in 
Europe or the Orient and none in the Latin-American countries, barring the Mexican Trust 
Company, a purely American foundation, and one or two others, all in a nascent state; nor, 
so far as I am aware, have corporations, anywhere outside the United States and some por- 
tions of Canada, yet undertaken to do, in a conjoint and aggregate form, any substantial por- 
tion of the work which is customarily and regularly performed by trust companies in our 
midst. Indeed, the ideas underlying corporate fiduciaryship are the product of our special 
development, at once vigorous, rapid and intelligent, in the realms of industry, commerce 
and finance, though the sources whence these ideas have drawn their inspiration may be 
easily discovered, not only in the teaching, but also in the practice, of the financiers of the 
Latin race, to whose superb gift of analysis and co-ordination, and to whose profound knowl- 
edge of basic principles the modern business world of both hemispheres is indebted for its 
best theories and its most successful methods of exploitation and management. 

But, if actual conditions make it impossible to institiite direct comparisons, it is easy, and 
let us hope that it may be somewhat profitable, to observe in what way the functions analo- 
gous to those of American trust companies are performed in the older world. 

And here, on the very threshold of our subject, it becomes necessary to remark that long 
centuries of sincere and enthusiastic devotion to the principle of concentrated, as opposed to 
divided or collective, authority, and the sentiment, sustained as well by habit as by tradition, 
of respect for personal prominence and ability, and of confidence in the leadership of the 
specially trained and experienced few, have operated, in substantially every part of Europe, 
to cast upon chosen individuals those duties and responsibilities which, more and more each 
day, become, within our own confines, the prerogative of associated effort and of combined 
obligation. Even in England, which has given us, along with our language, so large a part 
of our Jaws and customs and so many of the components of our national character, the indi- 
vidual trustee is in such esteem as to make the success of corporate trusteeship on a very 
large scale, at least for the immediate present, extremely doubtful. You all remember, I 
fancy, the effort made by J. Spencer Balfour, about the year 1885, to turn to account through 
the Trustees, Executors and Securities Company, the idea which finds so ample and so profit- 
able an expression in many of the financial institutions of our great cities; and, doubtless, 
you remember quite as well the absolute failure of that company to realize its purpose, outside 
the field of simple promotion. For a while it promised exceedingly much under the auspices 
of those who had created it, and its founders’ shares, whose par value was only ten pounds, 
were sold, when they could be bought at all, for the enormous sum of eight thousand pounds; 
but lack of achievement, enforced modification of plan and complete reorganization followed 
only too soon. 

In England, and generally speaking, throughout British territory, great enterprises are 
sustained far more largely than here by credit, independently of direct security ; and in all 
those sections of the world the moral risk of an undertaking, which has always to do with its 
promoters and managers, and the inherent merit of the scheme itself as a basis of develop- 
ment or improvement, are more closely scanned and more seriously weighed than the possible 
lien of the values emitted. Hence, English railroad and other industria! mortgages, which, if 
they were very numerous, would suggest the formation of trust companies on the American 
plan, are scarce commodities in the market, various sorts of debentures and preference shares 
taking their place, in obedience to the instinctive belief of the business community that 
persona! worth and responsibility, coupled with thorough knowledge and wide experience, 
are, as elements of protection. superior to material and legal guarantees in the shape of fixed 
encumbrances. It may therefore be said that the trust companies of the British Empire are, 
in effect, its men of character, skill and wealth, whose names mean more to the investing 
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public than liens of any sort. Much fiduciary work, of a qualified character, is, of course, 
done by the banks; but it is done as an incident to their general business, and not as aspecific 
undertaking. 

In judging the situation as it stands in relation to our Anglo-Saxon brethren, we must, 
however, remember that England, which is the soul of British finance all over the globe, is an 
ancient, a small and a homogeneous country, with traditions that are, in many respects, more 
powerful than laws, and which has not to face, as this country must, the problems arising 
from the absorption of foreign peoples, the rapid increase of population, the restless aspira- 
tion of the multitude, the ceaseless development of a practically unlimited home territory, 
the incessant creation of new enterprises, and the important political issues which are insep- 
arable from the freshly assumed responsibilities of a world power, Hence, although every- 
where and always, it is the individual mind, moved by providential vocation, that guides 
human destinies, whether they be material or moral, and however they may be influenced by 
what we call general conditions, it is nevertheless true that in this country, largely dominated 
as it is by the direct action of the masses, the aggregate man and the aggregate form of effort 
have a prominence which they nowhere else enjoy, whether in the domain of government or 
in that of economics. Other countries may, sooner or later, find it advantageous to imitate 
many of our institutions, and our trust companies among the rest; but the trust company as 
we know it here is likely to remain for a long while a distinctly American form of business 
facility. 

it is true that a few of our greatest trust companies, as, for example, the Guarantee 
Trust Company Of New York, have established branches in London and some other foreign 
cities, but the officers of these institutions assure me that the operations of their branches 
are, from necessity, confined mainly to the issue of letters of credit and to the purchase and 
sale of exchange and of current securities designed for investment. These transplanted 
financial models may, however, serve as educational factors, and so,in the long run, doa 
work for which they were not specifically or even consciously established. They have, in 
fact, helped to stimulate the creation, on 2 considerable scale, of safe deposit vaults and like 
conveniences; though they have failed thus far to give any noticeable impulse to the exten- 
sion of fiduciary work through corporate mediumship. 

As to the provisions so necessary to be made, in an active community, for the care of 
long-time deposits, both the English and Continental banks and similar institutions have, 
from time immemorial, done more than has ever been undertaken by either the banks or 
the trust companies in America, and have done it more broadly, more efficiently, more 
cheaply and more satisfactorily, thus furnishing us with precedents eminently worthy of 
respectful study. 


THE MORTGAGE BANKS AND OTHER CREDIT INSTITUTIONS OF EUROPE. 


In Germany, Austria and some other parts of Continental Europe there exist, in great 
numbers, what are called mortgage banks, institutions created to aid agriculture, which 
must always need considerable funds for uncertain periods, and to promote the interests of 
rural and urban land owners, large and small; and thesé banks, which subsist on their own 
capital and on deposits received under special conditions and paying a fair return, under- 
take, to a certain extent, some classes of work which are commonly assumed by trust com- 
panies here, such as the receipt, exchange and distribution of securities in cases of orguniza- 
tion, reorganization and consolidation; but their fiduciary activities are neither numerous 
nor of broad application. It isin France that we find more fully developed than anywhere 
else the idea of such intervention as here constitutes the most beneficent function of trust 
companies and kindred institutions; and, since the time allotted to this paper is necessarily 
very restricted, I shall ask you to permit me to confine myself almost entirely to a view of 
what French finance has achieved in the field which it is my present duty to hastily explore, 
it being premised that trusts arising out of the private relations of life, such as those of 
executor, administrator, guardian, committee in lunacy and the like, are, in France and in 
other parts of Continental Europe, even more than in Great Britain, relegated to the indi- 
vidual, and exercised by a limited class of persons, whose ability, knowledge, experience and 
probity mark them as pre-eminently qualhfied for tasks where delicate and sympathetic 
appreciation are often as essential to ultimate and thorough success as are business tact and 
watchfulness and careful legal procedure. 

The role assigned in France, and in some other countries, to boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce and other commercial and quasi governmental bodies, often renders not only inex- 
pedient or unnecessary, but even impossible, certain trusts, which, in our midst, constantly 
arise from the exigencies of ordinary business, such as those relating to bankruptcy, receiv- 
erships and liquidation; and so it happens that what we have mainly to consider in the 
present case are those trusts, direct or implied, which spring from economic development, 
the alternate concentration and distribution of capital, and, in a particular sense, the regu- 
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lation of credit, a thing even more vital in old than in new countries, in dense and highly 
organized communities than in those of relatively scant population and less complicated for- 
mation. And here it becomes imperative to remark that our own country, so justly esteemed 
the model of liberal and progressive government, the home of general and unstinted oppor- 
tunity, and the friend of broad and vigorous initiative, has proven itself to be, in respect to 
the common financial needs of all who must work for a livelihood with either head or hands, 
the least democratic of the great civilized powers. To so large an extent is this true that 
one may safely assert that what is somewhat difficult of attainment here by men of tolerable 
substance is, in France, within the easy and constant reach of the most insignificant of toil- 
ers. Let an ordinary workman apply to one of our large trust companies for a mortgage 
loan of three or four hundred dollars on his modest tenement, or let a petty tradesman seek 
to secure from it in permanency such accommodations as will enable him to fully develop his 
humble enterprise, and the truth of my statement will be quickly confirmed. ‘The fact is that 
the whole machinery of higher finance in France, as represented by public institutions, forms 
a single trust company of unbounded responsibility, acting, in many respects, gratuitously 
for its beneficiaries, imprinting with its moral guarantee the bulk of all the securities which 
constitute the savings of the people and the reserve power of the nation, and, by its highly 
ramified operations and by the facilities and immunities which flow from them, making use- 
less many of the forms of procedure which give rise to the work and assure the profits of the 
enterprising trust companies which are to be found in every quarter of ourown land. This will 
scarcely be believed without illustration; but illustration is more than easy, and it is likely 
to be instructive. 

One of the most conspicuous functions of our trust companies, apart from such as are 
technically fiduciary, is to gather together, whether through interest bearing accounts, cer- 
tificates of deposit, debentures or otherwise, the long time funds of the community, and 
those which are not regularly needed in the quick turn-over of daily commerce, and to lend 
them on the pledge of securities, on mortgage or in some equally safe manner, to those who 
require cash for legitimate speculation, or who, in construction or development, or with a 
view to family settlements, must expend an amount of money which cannot be prudently 
withdrawn from business operations or obtained, without inconvenience or disadvantage, 
from the outright sale of real property or of special investments. This function is most cer- 
tainly a most useful one, and in the performance of it an immense volume of funds is wisely 
and beneticently employed; but whether the trust company discharging it be a small one, 
with two or three millions at its service, or a large one commanding fifty or a hundred mill- 
ions, or even more, the policy pursued is, with slight exceptions, always the same. Money is 
taken and lent in blocks of thousands; and the larger the blocks, consistently with the cir- 
cumstances of the case and the prudent conduct of affairs, the more completely the manage- 
ment is satisfied. Depositors and borrowers who deal in petty sums are respectfully referred 
to the Savings banks and the building societies, admirable institutions in their way, but fre- 
quently cumbersome, and, in the scientific sense, always far from economical. But this is 
not the case in France, and there, as the result of a more direct and democratic policy, the 
corporations most analogous to our trust companies, such as the Société Generale, the Credit 
Lyonnais and the Credit Foncier, have attained proportions so large as to make even the most 
prosperous of our trust companies, and of our banks as well, seem very small indeed. 

Let us examine for a moment the methods of the Credit Foncier, an institution eminently 
typical, which, alike in good times or bad, can easily furnish a hundred millions of dollars, 
at substantially a moment’s notice, to any enterprise or series of enterprises deserving it, 
and whose mortgage loans amount to probably not less than five or six hundred millions of 
dollars, scattered all over France, in sums varying from a few hundred to several millions of 
frances. This institution has, of course, a very large capital, but one wholly inadequate to 
its immense operations. It has, however, so thoroughly proven its devotion to the common 
good by aiding the community in detail and the public as a body, and by offering, year in 
and year out, to even the humblest dealer the most favorable rate for his little deposit and 
the readiest succor in his small wants, that, when it needs money, as it often does, it can 
obtain it in unlimited supply by the mere issue of its long-time debentures on no other 
security than its own reputation, and thus stand prepared to advance the funds which build 
up enterprises that must be slowly developed, like railroads and great industrial establish- 
ments, or to respond to the never-ceasing demands of the great army of workers whose 
systematic industry and thrift, thus supplied with capital, has made France, in a broad sense, 
and in proportion to its population, the richest country in the world, in spite of wars, a vast 
standing army, heavy taxes, and occasional commercial catastrophes like that of the Panama 
Canal. 

The securities which come to this institution in virtue of its co-operation in the upbuild- 
ing of prosperity, and which are, no matter what may be the prevailing conditions, scrutin- 
ized by it as carefully as the collateral of a cali loan would be scrutinized by us in critical 
times, it sells at a slight profit to the great public, who, relying on its moral guarantee, not 
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only buys, in a single day, the whole of each issue but, in the majority of cases, tenders 
impatiently from five to twenty times to the amount of the emission. Whoever, during a 
visit to Paris, bas chanced to enter the Rue des Capucines, on ap offering day of the Credit 
Foncier, will recall very vividly the impression made upon him by an orderly crowd of ten 
or fifteen thousand men and women, of almost every class and condition, calmly waiting, 
hour after hour, in the hope of getting a small allotment of the day’s securities, either for 
themselves or those who depend upon them, and confiding in the institution which they 
know so well for that wise forethought and positive protection which widows and minors 
and cestuis que trust would here have a right to demand from the fiduciary corporations 
which are governed by ourselves and our associates. When there is question of borrowing 
instead of buying, the humblest city householder, or the remotest farmer owning a few 
hectares of land, is well aware that the highly perfected system of this wonderful institu- 
tion will promptly secure for him the few thousand, or it may be only the few hundred, 
francs he needs, and upon terms as good as can be got by the great proprietor who wishes 
to mortgage for millions of francs his vast factory, his luxurious hotel, or the wide demesne 
of hischateau. He probably does not know what a trust company means, but he knows 
perfectly well, in his own way, what a trust company is, for his knowledge is drawn from 
personal experience, and, though the trust which operates in his favor is not a Jegal one, but 
is voluntarily assumed and administered without direct authorization, he sees that it gives 
to him the best of securities as an investment for his savings, the highest price when he 
wishes to convert his holdings into cash, a constant market for whatever he must sell, a 
borrowing capacity which, in the measure of his wants, is as good and as certain as that of 
the richest banker, and, above all, that assurance of fair treatment and watchful interest 
which permits him to get not only what he wants, when and where he wants it, but todischarge 
his obligations quickly or slowly as he may wish, and either in a single sum or by that kindly 
process of amortization through which the principal of a debt is paid whilst one seems to be 
paying only the interest. 

When we approach other establishments than those of which the Credit Foncier is the 
type, and enter a field where banking, in the ordinary sense, presents itself as the main feat- 
ure, the same principles apply and the same facilities exist. Institutions like the Credit 
Lyonnais and the Société Generale, in order to meet the wants of all, maintain not only great 
central bureaus in the principal cities, but numerous branches all over the land, as do many 
of the British banks, and deal as cheerfully and as courteously with a matter of a hundred 
francs as with one of a hundred thousand, each branch having all the facilities of the main 
oftice, and serving as an automatic and costless distributor of capital without those disturb- 
ances which are here incident to the compulsory flow of currency which occurs whenever the 
crops must be moved or some unusual condition be met at points distant from the financial 
centres. The incessant activity of money in the hands of these institutions, its elasticity and 
fluidity under the system of management pursued, surpass anything to which we are accus- 
tomed in this country; for, practically speaking, except as against operations deemed to be 
unwise or dangerous, no honest borrower in town or country is ever refused what he may 
reasonably ask, be the times prosperous or trying. Of course,such facilities, covering so 
broadly the field here occupied in part by banks and in part by trust companies, and admin- 
istering, absolutely without limit, to the needs of all classes, and to active and continuous as 
well as to casual and incidental business, would not be possible if our methods were observed, 
for at times the resources of any one of the typical institutions I have named might be taxed 
to an extent which, under our system of management, would bring about either an abrupt 
curtailment of facilities or possible disaster. But in France even the largest financial institu- 
tions look upon rediscount and mutual accommodation asa most proper and advisable source 
of relief under all circumstances, and banks and similar establishments whose capital, surplus 
and deposits range from one to two hundred millions of dollars to twice that amount, and 
which are therefore stronger than any of the banks of our own country, and are certainly 
entitled to be jealous of their credit and standing, think nothing, at any time, of rediscount- 
ing their loans with each other or with the Bank of France to the extent of many millions of 
francs, thus giving to their resources a liquidity and a responsiveness to passing conditions, 
the lack of which in our own system all of us have felt on many occasions. This solidarity of 
operation and of policy, coupled with the system which makes the credit of these institutions 
equal to cash for operations large and small, and throughout the country and all of its 
dependencies as thoroughly asin the heart of Paris, is a phase of economics demanding our 
most thoughtful attention. 


SERVICES PERFORMED BY THE BANK OF FRANCE, 


But at the bottom of the whole fabric of French finance, so democratic in its character, 
and, in the commercial and industrial sense, exhibiting so largely an unsolicited fiduciary 
character, stands the Bank of France, itself the very essence of the spirit of which we have 
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spoken. This bank, by all odds the most powerful in the world, and, at the same time, the 
most directly subservient of popular necessities, has never, even in the times of war or reyo- 
lution, refused to administer to the honest requirements of the community: and yet, in spite 
of its liberality, its losses are always insignificant, never, so far as I have been able to learn, 
having risen as high as the one-hundreth part of one per centum of its operations, and being, 
of course, wholly lost to sight in the immense volume of its profits. The source of its secur- 
ity lies always in the unbounded aid given by it to legitimate business and in the confidence 
it thus inspires, it being, in the last analysis and in virtue of its wise generosity, its own clear- 
ing-house, and offsetting its obligations against its resources by the simplest processes of 
bookkeeping, without inconvenient dispersion of funds. 

In the same way in which the Credit Foncier has made itself a voluntary trustee for the 
long time operations of the country, the Bank of France has, on its side, made itself a like 
trustee for the rapid operations of modern commerce, securing, directly or indirectly, to 
every worthy trader, however humble, constant and liberal credit, by encouraging the habit 
of replacing open accounts by acceptances, and thus making each man’s bill-case, instead of 
his ledger, the stronghold of his business. It demands two names on every commercial bill, 
so as to secure the record of a legitimate transaction, but it will discount any ge 9d bill that 
is not less than forty francs, or eight dollars,* and does, as a matter of fact, discount each day 
in the year, among the numberless trading documents which pass through its hands, from 
twenty thousand to fifty thousand inland bills of exchange of which not one exceeds in 
amount a hundred francs, or twenty dollars. As to loans upon securities, where, of course, 
a single name suffices, it will accept any collateral that is substantially solid, whether it rep- 
resents the shares of a street railway in Milwaukee, the bonds of a water-works company in 
the City of Mexico, the stock of a bank in China, the consols of England or Russia, or the 
rentes of France itself. It wishes to give to every Frenchman, so far as wisdom may permit, 
the facilities necessary for the prosecution of any legitimate business at home or abroad, and 
to do this in a manner affording the utmost ease consistent with ordinary prudence. 

It may seem but little pertinent to my subject that I should speak in so marked a way of 
an institution which is pre-eminently a bank, and not a trust company, but I do so in order 
to explain how it happens that other institutions, which, from their very nature, must do 
much that is expected of trust companies here, can do it readily and always, and without risk 
or inconvenience. These other institutions know that in their hour of need they can, with 
the certainty of prompt response, apply to the Bank of France for any relief they may 
require, and that the bank itself is safe in granting such relief. But it isnot its six hundred 
millions of dollars of metallic reserve, coupled with other resources just as boundless in their 
way, which give to the Bank of France its wonderful strength, important as its cash and 
securities are in the estimate of its influence. The secret of its power lies in the fact that it 
has made itself the trustee of the nation’s credit. and that, by perfecting a system which 
secures instant accommodation on any scale, however large or however small, for every 
proper transaction of industry, commerce or finance, it has become the reservoir of the 
nation’s wealth and the adjuster of the nation’s accounts, rarely making, or being expected 
to make, any other output of cash than that which constitutes the small change of the daily 
life of a great and energetic people. 

We have much to learn from our colleagues abroad, and I believe that we are disposed to 
profit by our opportunities, though young and vigorous peoples, temporarily raised above 
the necessity of close economy, are somewhat prone to believe their own judgment the best 
that exists. 

Some years ago I laid before many of the ablest officers of our banks and trust compunies 
all the ideas I have advanced in this paper and many more of a kindred nature, and offered, 
with their co-operation, to put them to a test, so far as circumstances may prudently allow; 
but although Ieverywhere got a respectful hearing, and sometimes a sympathetic one, I was 
told that my suggestions were in advance of the time. They may have been; but some of 
them have, from sheer force of events, been since carried into effect, and others are daily 
presenting themselves directly to the consideration of able and experienced students of 
finance, and will not fail tocommand attention. Indeed, I am sure, that the trend of modern 
civilization and the ever-growing unity of the human family, commercially as well as socially: 
will bring us, in respect to the work of both banks and trust companies, to adapt to our new 
and somewhat unique conditions the plans and expedients which have been evolved from the 
larger experience, the profound thought, and, I repeat it advisably, the more democratic 
financial procedure, of the older world—a world which, though it may have learned some les- 
sons from us, has taught us, and has still to teach us, many more than we are likely to be able 
to offer it for very many years to come. 


*The Bank of France discounts bills of as small a value as five francs, or about $1, and in 
the year 1899 discounted 208,600 bills below ten francs, or $2.—[Editor BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: The very interesting and instructive paper is greatly appreciated 

by us all, and is now open for discussion, remark or question. Mr. Phillips has evi- 
dently treated the subject so fully and exhaustively that it seems to be satisfactory 
to us without further question. However, I hope that there will be some discus- 
sion on the paper. 

EDWARD J. PARKER, of Quincy, Illinois: The gentleman delivering the welcom- 
ing address did not mention in the tide of immigration the Frenchman. This paper, 
philosophical and practical as it is, discloses a reason why the Frenchman does not 
emigrate, and therefore another reason why France is not the successful colonizing 
country which Germany and England have been. We are all struck by it in going 
to France, aside from the social and artistic graces and love of home of the French- 
man. I think this paper opens up something to us which almost comes to us with 
the force of a secret disclosed. Contrast the operations of those two great Freuch 
banks with the condition of the borrower in most of our American cities, I mean the 
small borrower. Already we see parish churches and some philanthropic citizens 
opening up avenues for the small borrower to get a loan, but every day almost we 
witness the hardship to the small borrower, knowing full well that he is paying 
from ten to forty per cent. to the chattel mortgage lender. Therefore the hardship 
comes to the American laboring man which the Frenchman does not realize at all. 
We are too busy in our trust companies to take up this matter of small mortgage 
loans, I think, and we turn them aside, and I have thought for a long time in the 
city in which I live that it is my duty as a man of philanthropy to try to organize 
a small local mortgage company to make these small loans which afterward could 
be used in a trust company and add to the assets of the trust company that of the 
mortgage loan company, so it may increase its work. 

The paper has opened up to me one of the secrets why the Frenchman stays at 
home and does not emigrate. He lives in a pleasant country and he gets accommo- 
dated if he is a poor man, while the small American borrower does not, and I sim- 
ply throw out the suggestion that we ought in some way as citizens, if not as trust 
company officers, to put acheck on these usurious rates of interest and hardships 
suffered by the workingman and other men who are compelled to borrow small sums 
on mortgages. _ 

Mr. Putiuires: The gentleman has spoken very much to the point in regard to 
the main idea underlying my whole discourse. In regard to the interest paid for 
loans in France, I would say that it scarcely ever exceeds three per cent., even if 
the loan is a very small one, and not only is the facility for securing small sums on 
mortgage universally existent, but in the way of ordinary common business the 
smallest man can get as readily as Rothschild himself all the accommodation he ac- 
tually needs providing it is based upon existing operations of an honest and proper 
character, and he is an honest, law-abiding fellow. Suppose that in some quarter 
of Paris there isa small grocer with a capital of $1,000 or $1,500, who deals with 
working people. He can afford to give a credit of $5 to $20 as a limit to those around 
him, if he knows them and considers them to be perfectly upright people regularly 
employed, and what he does is this, and this is the secret of hissuccess. If he trusts 
a workingman who is getting perhaps $5 or $6 a week, for forty or fifty francs’ 
worth of groceries, and is willing to give him two or three months’ credit, instead 
of putting that account on his books he immediately draws a bill on that working- 
man, who accepts the bill ; the grocer keeps it as long as he can, and when he can- 
not keep it any longer he sends it to the grocery jobber. The bill is already ac- 
cepted and has two names on it, and the jobber takes it and puts on a third name 
and keeps it as long as he can, and he passes it on to the sugar refinery or some such 
institution, and these institutions put the bills in the banks when they have too many 
of them and sometimes take 40,000 bills in a bunch and rediscount them in the Bank 
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of France ; and so every day in the year there are one or two thousand bills at least 
coming into the Bank of France, each bill not representing over $10, with endorse- 
ments that represent perhaps two hundred or three hundred millions of dollars ; 
and the Bank of France is only too glad to get those little bills, and they keep 
small trade going, and if it happens that a man cannot honor his bill, he goes to the 
holder and explains the circumstances, pays something on the bill and gets it 
extended, and he never fails to pay in the long run, because if he does he will 
never get any more credit from anybody at all, and honesty in business is thus pro- 
moted, and the losses are practically nothing. Even after the Franco-Prussian war, 
when the Bank of France had to furnish $1,500,000,000 as an indemnity, and had 
only $600,000 in the bank, yet not one of those bills was ever passed up to profit 
and loss, and that would not be permitted, and with the exception of $5,000 or. 
$10,000 all that vast quantity of bills was paid; so that you will observe that the 
loss even during that period was only $5,000 or $10,000 on bills amounting to ten 
billion dollars of our money ; so that the loss is absolutely insignificant, and it is all 
explained by this system of lending assistance in a small way and at a small interest 
and on the best security possible—namely, the life work and possessions of every 
man in the country. 

EuGENE A. MERRILL, Minneapolis, Minn., President of the Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company: I have been very much interested in the paper read and the 
remarks of our friend from Quincy, Mr. Parker, and I would hardly like to inter- 
rupt the philanthropic thought which is going out ; but it strikes me that it is very 
different doing business in different localities, I have known New England bank- 
ers who were thoroughly good men who would make a failure in California. If 
that is true, is it not more true that methods which might obtain in France or 
Europe would hardly be practicable in this country ? Those of us who have been 
offered credit for our clothes in London, when we were unknown, and for a long 
time, realized that our Western merchants would not do that sort of business and 
expect to get their money. Asa matter of fact, we have in this country a transient 
population. The Frenchman does not move about; the American does, I will 
venture to say that if loans were made in this country as has been suggested by the 
reader of the paper, that in very many cases, when they came to collect the loan 
made in Wisconsin to a party here, they would find that the debtor was in Texas or 
California. In other words, you cannot make loans in the same way and with the 
same degree of assurance of their being paid here as you can in France. 

Then again, there are doubtless different laws and methods of collection. Of 
course if a man is permanently located in one place he can get credit, for if he does 
not pay he loses his reputation; but if he is located one year in Chicago and the 
next in New York and the next in San Francisco, his credit is not very much 
affected by his not paying. 

Again, in this country, where we have liberal homestead laws and similar laws, 
favorable to the debtor ciass, there is no way of reaching the debtor. 

I only throw these suggestions out to show that there are certainly difficulties 
which will prevent the adoption of the ideas which have been so ably set forth. I 
only wish to add that Iam in full sympathy with my friend Parker in his ideas 
regarding the hardship that is brought to our poor community, or those without 
capital, when they have to pay such high rates of interest to chattel mortgage 
brokers, and I would be glad to do anything I could in the direction of relieving 
them ; but it seems to me that we have got many practical questions to answer and 
difficulties to solve before we can adopt methods here which are perfectly safe and 
practicable in Europe. 

Mr. Puriures: It might be applied very largely here, and if a person were likely 
to move away and were getting a small loan without security, which might be 
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done here, but which would not occur in France, he would get an endorser who is 
known—that is the only thing that ever can be done anywhere under such circum- 


stances. 
A paper on Trust Company Forms, by Mr. Arthur Heurtley, Secretary of the 


Northern Trust Company, Chicago, Ill., was then read by H. M. Young, of the 
Northern Trust Company, of Chicago. 

Mr. Youne: I am very sorry that Mr. Heurtley is not able to be present, for the 
reason that he is familiar with the subject and I am not, my connection with the 
company having been confined to its legal department. 

Mr. Heurtley’s paper is as follows: 


Trust CompANY Forms.—By Mr. ARTHUR HEURTLEY, SECRETARY OF THE 
NORTHERN TRust CoMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The subject upon which I have been asked to address you is one of interest to every trust 
company officer. And while interesting in the abstract, it is a topic that one cannot deal 
with in rounded periods, and over which one cannot indulge in any flights of rhetoric. For 
it is pre-eminently an every-day, practical question; and if I fail to treat it as fully as I 
might or should do, | trust my sins of omission and commission may be pardoned, owing to 
the fact that because of circumstances beyond my control my time for preparing this paper 
has been somewhat limited. 

The first need of a trust company, after it has been duly orgenized and has found a suit- 
able location in which to transact its business, is to have suitable books and blanks for pre- 
serving the details of its transactions from day to day. The officers are usually men who 
have had some experience in bank work or in the practice of the law, but have seldom had 
an opportunity to make any study of the forms of accounting suitable to the business of a 
trust company, and, therefore, have been obliged to either obtain assistance from older 
companies or to work out their own salvation as best they could. 

At the last meeting of the section a committee was appointed to prepare a set of forms 
suitable for a trust company to use, and the result of their labors is now in the hands of. 
many of our members. 

The prime requisite trust company forms should possess is simplicity. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon this point. Many a book or blank is made so complicated by rulings and 
headings as to mystify any oneexcept those who have been accustomed to using it constantly. 

Trust company forms should tell their story plainly; so plainly that anyone of average 
intelligence could understand how they were to be used. Every book and form should be 
planned with reference to the entire system of accounting, so that the forms taken together 
will make a complete and harmonious whole. Through all the books there should run a chein 
of entries, so made as to bind them together; cross references should be made, and every 
entry should show on each book or form from whence it was derived. It should never 
require the services of a chartered accountant to check a proper system of trust accounting. 
The errors that will occasionally creep in should be found by an almost automatic operation 
of the system itself, combined with a careful checking of the entries each day. Every entry 
made on one book should be capable of being checked from at least one or two other books 
kept by different clerks. If this plan is carefully followed up, combined with the proper 
custody of securities and eash, it seems to me that serious errors in the accounts, as well as 
defalcations, will be prevented. 

The cash and securities should never be in the custody or control of the same clerks that 
keep the books. Where it is practicable there should be a double custody of all securities. 
In any event, a careful record should be made of every security, interest coupon or valuable 
paper taken to or from the cash vault, and receipted for by the proper officer or clerk. 

There is no particular mystery about accounts or book-keeping generally. Given a good 
practical system of accounting, with simple forms, handled by clerks of reasonable intelli- 
gence, whose work is carefully watched by the officers, and whose efforts to improve the forms 
they use are met by proper encouragement, the result will be very satisfactory. 

Perhaps it will be of interest if I attempt to briefly discuss the principal forms to be used 
by a trust company. 

The first book required is a register of trusts. When a trust is accepted by the company 
it should be entered upon this book, which should show the name of the trust, the filing 
number given it, the date of acceptance, source of appointment, the total amount of the 
estate or trust fund, the attorneys connected with the trust, etc.; also the date it is finally 
closed. In short, the register should give a brief history of the trust, and it is of great utility 
as a book of ready reference. This book should have an index. At this point I desire to say 
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that in my opinion the plan of giving every trust a number by which it is known all through 
the records is a good one. It renders the correct filing of papers, etc.. much more certain, 
and from practical experience I can safely recommend it. All papers referring to the trust 
should be filed under the number assigned it, and all securities belonging to the trust, and 
filed in the cash vault, should be placed under a similar number. 

Next to the register of trusts comes the cash book, the general journal and genera! ledger. 
The entries should be made first in these books, then from the same tickets the proper entrier 
should be made in the trust journal and posted in the trust ledger. Itis from the trust ledger 
that all statements of account should be made, and the pages should be so ruled and arranged 
that the stenographer can tako the book and copy the entries as made, the result being an 
account in proper form for filing in court or to send to the beneficiaries in the trust estate. 

A stock and bond ledger should be kept, in which all the stocks and bonds owned by the 
company, or held by it in any trust capacity, should be entered, showing the amount of each 
kind of security in the possession of the company. This book is not only an additional check 
upon the trust and general ledger entries referring to stocks and bonds, but is also a ready 
reference book to turn to in case an officer of the company desires at any time to know the 
amount of any particular security under the control of the company. 

One of the important books that should be kept is a register of securities, containing not 
only bonds and stocks, but notes as well, with full data regarding each class of security. The 
securities held by each trust should be entered by themselves. The book should provide for 
a record of interest or dividend payments, so that from time to time when the book is exam- 
ined the information as to such payments can be readily obtained. 

A daily balance sheet should be kept in which all the totals should be brought togethes 
for the information of the officers; also a tickler showing the due dates of notes, etc., to be 
collected from time to time. 

A daily memorandum tickler is also a useful book to have, in which should be entered 
sundry memoranda relating to the various trusts that might otherwise be forgotten at the 
time when most needed. 

The real estate loan records should be very complete, as these books are being constantly 
referred to, and entries when made should be carefully checked by another clerk than the 
one making them. This rule should apply to all books kept by the company. Full and com- 
plete records should be kept of all matters relating to rentals collected, insurance, etc., also 


‘of any securities that are past due or are of doubtful value. 


The expense account should be abstracted in a book kept for that purpose, and carefully 
compared and checked with the general ledger. It is also advisable to keep for future refer- 
ence in a book prepared for that purpose memoranda of all conversations had with prospec- 
tive clients. All tickets from which the original entries are made should be clear and concise 
in form, giving in themselves all the information necessary from which to make perfect 
entries on the books. 

I have not attempted to deal with the many special forms of books and blanks relating to 
bond trusteeships or to the registration and transfer of stocks. The large mejority of trust 
companies handle very little of this class of business, as it naturally goes to larger financial 
centers. But I have endeavored to treat of those forms which would prove useful to almost 
every company in the country doing a trust business. 

I am aware that the loose leaf system of bookmaking is receiving much attention in these 
days. And Iam prepared to admit that there are many minor books in which it can be used 
to advantage. But I have had, and still have, a prejudice against its use for books of original 
entry, as it is not a difficult matter to take out a leaf froma book made on this principle, 
while it is almot impossible to detach a leaf from a book properly made and bound in the 
regular manner. The book of trust company forms referred to a short time since contains 
the ideas of the committee upon this subject. 

In closing let me suggest that 1t would be well for every trust company to have one man 
in its service whose duty it shall be not only to keep books in touch with its system of account- 
ing, but to constantly endeavor to improve and simplify its forms. Again, I repeat, make 
the forms as simple as is consistent with full and complete entries. See that every account 
on the general ledger is checked by entries made on another book or other books. For exam- 
ple, the stock and bond account in the general ledger should agree with the balance sheet of 
the stock and bond ledger, and also with the totals of stocks and bonds shown in the register 
of securities. Then the officers of the company will seldom be troubled over their system of 
accounting. The business is eminently one of details, which demand constant watchfulness 
and attention, and the system that renders this work easy to the officers and employees 1s the 
one to follow. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The paper is now open for discussion. 
A. J. Enrieut, Secretary Missouri Valley Trust Company, St. Joseph, Mo.: I 
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would like to ask if any member present has ever proposed a docket used by their 
company for keeping a record of trusts arising in the probate court ? 

FrANK H. McCuutocn, of Chicago (of McCulloch & McCulloch, lawyers): I 
have prepared such a book for our own use, and it has been used in several Chicago 
institutions. I do not know just what the gentleman wanted to know about it. 

Mr. ENr1GHT: I wanted to see one of the forms. 

Henry ETE, of Indianapolis, Ind., Vice-President Union Trust Company : 
For our probate department we have had prepared a special book, and it is prac- 
tically a copy of the book kept in the court house by the county clerk, and we enter 
the estate, the name of the attorney, the general condition of the estate and whether 
it is real estate or personal property, and make a notation of all court entries and 
court orders. When a trust is closed we make an entry of the closing of the trust, 
and in that way have practically a synopsis of the court record, and if at any time 
it is necessary to refer to the original entry, we have the dates and can go to the 
court house and look up the original papers. In addition to this we have also found 
very useful in our trust company a book in which we copy all wills, or where there 
isa simple trust created we copy a synopsis of the trust contained in the original 
will, and in this way we can refer to any will that has ever come into our office. It 
frequently happens that a trust is created where the carrying out of the provisions 
of the will will extend over a period of from fifteen to twenty years, and the will 
often gets misplaced or it is difficult to refer to it, and in that event we find this 
record very useful. 

Mr. OrpDE: I was impressed with the first remark which was read, that the first 
essential of a trust company book was simplicity. I would like to make this one 
suggestion. The gentleman inquires for a probate book. Two gentlemen have re- 
plied that they have a probate book. Now, the information contained in the pro- 
bate book referred to by the gentleman from Indianapolis is also contained in the 
trust register described by Mr. Heurtley in his paper, and I want to suggest that too 
many books are very easily secured, and a great many of them may be neglected. 
The trouble about trust company books in my experience is that you have so many 
books that they do not check one another, and you cannot make them check one 
another. Now in the trust register, as has been suggested, you may call it trust 
docket or index. but in the original book of entry, when a trust is received, it mat- 
ters not whether it comes from the probate court or from a chancery court or by 
private contract, you have one original trust register, and on that register you would 
set aside a page or two pages, if necessary, and put on it the general information re- 
lating to the trust, the name of the trust, the name of the estate, the name of the at- 
torney, your number, the court number, the terms at which settlements are re- 
quired, and if you have a will you abstract your will right in that book, and I think 
that instead of having a separate book for wills or for the probate court, I cannot 
conceive of any difficulty, especially under the laws of my State, Missouri, why you 
should have one book to keep a trust which comes from the probate court, of the 
deceased person, and another book to keep a record of your trust which comes from 
a chancery court, or a trust which is created by private contract. You should have 
one general trust register, and on that you put this general information. Whenever 
you file a settlement, enter that on your trust register; if you submit an annual 
statement to your beneficiary, you enter that on your trust register ; and in our sys- 
tem we enter also claims on this general trust ledger. I find in an experience cov- 
ering three or four hundred trust estates that there will not be five per cent. of them 
that cannot be properly recorded and carried on one good page of such a register. 
When I say we enter claims I mean claims upon which we receive notice, not of the 
ordinary transactions of the trust, etc. In the case of the estate of a deceased per- 
son the executor must be notified, and when you make a final settlement you can re- 
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fer to your register and see that all claims have been paid, and I make these sug- 
gestions for the purpose of saving some one from getting too many books, for [ 
have seen, from experience, that that can be very readily done. 

Mr. SouTueEr, of Springfield : I would like to ask if the forms prepared by the 
trust company section and offered for sale are on inspection here ? 

THE SECRETARY : No, they are not. In fact, they are ail sold except one copy. 

Mr. SourHer: Will there be another lot issued or printed ? 

THE SEcRETARY : I should think there would be if there is any demand for it. It 
was originally intended to print 100 copies of those forms, selling them for $35, but 
we found that by cutting down duplicate forms we could get the book up cheaper, 
and we sold 150 instead of sixty. 

Mr. ParKER: I should like to mention two points illustrating methods. I put 
this question to Mr. Heurtley once : How do you carry the details of your business ? 
He opened at once one of the books referred to by the reader as the daily tickler. 
Right here let me say, as our business grows we cannot handle it properly unless we 
adopt careful methods. To illustrate: The gentleman in charge of the commercial 
department stepped into Mr. Heurtley’s office and asked him a question pertaining 
toa trust. Mr. Heurtley turns to his book. ‘‘ Why,” remarks the officer, ‘‘ Mr. 
Heurtley, you should remember that without taking up this time.” ‘‘ No,” Mr. 
Heurtley replies, ‘‘my record is sufficient, and then it is dismissed from my 
mind.” 

Two matters are facilitated by that daily tickler: First, there is a complete rec- 
ord ; when he walks into that office in the morning and opens that book he knows 
what he has got to attend to that day, whether it is the collection of interest or the 
payment of insurance or the clipping of coupons or the collection of rent or a va- 
cancy, and all that, it is all on that book. Any gentleman in the commercial depart- 
ment who chooses to investigate and keep the general run of the business can see at 
a glance the condition of affairs in his administration by the use of this daily tick- 
ler. I was in the office of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company when Mr. Hays 
came into Mr. Breckinridge Jones’ office, and I said in his presence, ‘‘ Mr. Jones, 
what is your method as to the daily current of business?” ‘‘ I will show you,” he 
said. On his desk there were several sheets. They had a mixed business, and every 
trust that was open and which required anything to be done concerning it was en- 
tered on those sheets on his desk. Every box rented in his safe deposit is there, 
names of new customers, accounts closed and reasons given, all large accounts 
opened are on that sheet daily, and there is a key to all mixed business on the desk 
for the next ten days. ‘‘So,” he says, ‘‘I have a complete key to the whole busi- 
ness daily.” Some clerk must go around and pick it out here and there, so that in 
the morning ail the executive officers are in position to keep the run of their busi- 
ness. If you have a new customer or have lost an old one, there is the fact or there 
is the reason. That is systematized, and I would like Mr. Hays to supplement my 
remarks, because he can tell you more than I can as to his particular form, because 
[ think right there lies the most important aid to all of us who are doing a mixed 
business in our trust companies. 

FRANK P. Hays, Bond Officer Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis: I 
have but very little to add to what the gentleman has just stated. We have differ- 
ent departments in our trust company, besides the trust department. We have 
reports from the heads of the different departments, that are made out early in the 
morning or late in the evening and are sent to’ the desk of the Vice-President, Mr. 
Breckinridge Jones, showing the business done for the day ended. Reports come 
from the trust department showing all business done there of any importance. 
From the banking department and from the real estate department and from the 
bond department similar reports are made. We have a bond department that 
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looks after the investments of the company, and also provides investments for the 
customers of the company. Reports are made daily. 

FREDERICK VIERLING, Trust Officer Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.: On those daily reports we do not enter into matters of detail, only 
essential matters, to bring before Vice-President Jones the main points of the trans- 
actions of the day. One thing we put on our trust department statement is the 
question, Is a daily statement made? If that is made it means the books are up, 
but often books in such institutions are behind. We always try to keep books 
right up to date, and I think that one essential for officers to know is that their 
clerks are sometimes very lax, and if you do not keep after them they get behind, 
and that is the first request that we put on our form that we use: ‘‘ Is the daily 
statement made? Answer—Yes.” Then, of course, we show cash receipts, etc. 

Mr ReninGer, of Allentown, Pa.: It may be possibly interesting to the first 
gentleman who asked a question in reference to the probate book for me to say that 
just fifteen years ago we opened what we called a probate docket, and Trust No. 1 
was entered and has been regularly followed during that period, the book being in 
form as outlined by the gentleman here. There is only one book, which we call our 
trust docket, and at any time reference can be made to every trust which we have 
had in this period of fifteen years. It may be interesting to know that that works 
out to our entire satisfaction. Only one book for that purpose is required, in which 
are noted facts pertaining to every Trust from its beginning to its winding up, with 
space set apart for copies of papers, such as the particular clause in the will under 
which the trust is being operated. I will be pleased to furnish a form of that book 
if desired. It is an old book, but answers the requirements up to date. 

Mr. Hays: I wish to add that if any gentleman present would like a copy of 
the forms we use we will be glad to furnish them. I refer to the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next paper will be on the subject of ‘‘ Powers of Fiduci- 
aries Outside the State of Their Appointment,” by Mr. Frederick Vierling, Trust 
Officer Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


PowERs OF FIDUCIARIES OUTSIDE THE STATE OF THEIR APPOINTMENT.—By FRED- 
ERICK VIERLING, TRUST OFFICER OF MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


In this paper the consideration of the question indicated in the title will be limited, relat- 
ing only to express trusts legally created and not contravening the law against perpetuities 
and duly accepted by the fiduciary, the discussion not touching in any way the many points 
of difference arising out of implied trusts and illegal trusts, so called, nor matters of agency. 

We are all familiar with the character of the different kinds of trusts and the offices of 
fiduciaries known as executor and administrator, guardian or curator, receiver, assignee and 
trustee. 

As a general rule, all natural persons capable of confidence and of taking and holding 
either the legal title or beneficial interest in property may hold it in trust for others; and 
corporations may hold property and execute trusts where it is within the scope of their cor- 
porate existence, suchas trust companies, which are given comprehensive powers to execute 
trusts of every description. 

The subject naturally divides itself into the following three points of discussion, to wit : 

1. Where the fiduciary is a natural person and the trust company is created: (a) by act 
of the parties, such as trusteeships and assignments; and (b) where the trust is created by 
appointment of the various courts under the law having jurisdiction in the premises, such as 
guardianships and curatorships, receiverships, administrations and executorships, the latter 
being under probated wills nominating an executor, who is appointed by the court to execute 
the will, and deriving his powers from both the will and the law ; 

by Where the fiduciary is a corporation authorized by law to accept and execute trusts; 
an 


3. Where the property of the trust is personalty, and where it is real estate. 
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I. 


(a) Itis one of the attributes of the ownership of property that the owner has power to 
dispose of it as he chooses, so long as he does not trespass on the rights of others nor act in a 
way contrary to law. 

It is a well established right, among others, that the owner may by a conveyance in trust 
create a trust of his property for the various purposes with which we are familiar, to take 
effect during his lifetime, or by will he may create a trust independent of the duties of his 
executor, to take effect after his death. Either of the trusts so created is by act of parties, 
and the trustee has all the powers over the trust property that may be delegated to him by 
the owner, and the power of the trustee over the trust property in another State is the same 
as in the State where the trustee resides. Under our national constitution the citizens of 
each State are entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States, 
and under this provision a citizen of one State may acquire, own and dispose of property in 
another State just as can a citizen resident in that other State, and our national Supreme 
Court has repeatedly decided that this provision applies equally where the property is con- 
veyed to a non-resident trustee in trust. 

Another fiduciary relation created by act of party is where a debtor assigns all his prop- 
erty for the benefit of his creditors. Asa general rule, the assignee need not be a resident of 
the State where the property is situate, and takes the title to all property of his assignor 
wherever found; the assignee becomes the legal owner of the property and has the same 
power and control over it as if he were the absolute owner. This general rule must be quali- 
fied, as where the laws of the foreign State where some of the property 1s provides for stat- 
utory assignments only, thus prohibiting general assignments other than statutory ; in such 
cases the general assignee cannot assume charge of the property in the foreign State without 
complying with the statutory requirements and conditions, and if the assignee must be a 
resident he cannot obtain recognition at all. Assignments are still permitted under the State 
laws, though under the National Bankruptcy Act an assignment is an act of bankruptcy, and 
the debtor’s matters, on application of any person interested, will be taken charge of by the 
bankruptcy court and the assignee be ousted. Questions relating to assignments therefore 
are no longer of greatest importance. 

(b) Where the fiduciary is appointed by the various courts under the law having juris- 
diction, as trusts for minors and insane persons, receiverships and administrations, the 
appointment in contemplation of law is not by voluntary act of party. These are instances 
where the courts step in and appoint legal representatives for owners to protect their prop- 
erty interests where they themselves have no legal capacity as guardians or curators; or 
where there is danger of waste and where conflicting interests are involved, as receivers; or 
where the owner is dead, as administratorsand executors. In law these legal representatives 
are considered officers of the courts, and, as these courts have complete jurisdiction only in 
their own States, they can give their officers no greater territorial power than their own, and 
the appointment cf such officers has no effect on property beyond the territorial limits of 
the State in which the appointment is made. (ln some of the States citizens of another 
State may be appointed, and in such cases the foreign representative has the same powers as 
a citizen of that State would have if appointed.) The general rule is modified tosome extent, 
as follows: 

As to administrators and executors, by the principle that they, as such, are the legal 
representative of the deceased owner of all his property and may collect assets in a foreign 
jurisdiction if payment or delivery is made to him voluntarily, so that resort to the foreign 
courts is not necessary ; or where the foreign statutes in a spirit of comity give the domicil- 
iary administrator or executor power to act. 

As to guardians, etc., upon principles of comity, the authority of a guardian appointed 
in the State of the ward’s domicile will sometimes be recognized by the courts of other 
States, and in some States statutes have been enacted enabling foreign guardians of non- 
resident wards who have property in the State to obtain authority to act in reference to 
such property or to remove it from the State. 

As to receivers, it is well settled that they will be permitted to sue and act in jurisdic- 
tions other than where they are appointed, where this will not result in the violation of any 


principle of public policy or law. 
IT. 


The fiduciaries we have spoken of in this general way are natural persons. The general 
principles heretofore indicated must be further modified when applied to corporate fiduciar- 
ies. A corporation, so far as its inherent power to do the business authorized by its charter 
is concerned, can engage in business anywhere, and is not hmited by the bounds of the State 
of its organization, nor prohibited from doing business in other States, unless the laws or 
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public policy of such other State deny them the right. It has been said can alfcorporation 
have no legal existence beyond the bounds of the State by which it is incorporated and can 
exercise none of the privileges conferred by its charter in any other State except by comity 
and the consent of the latter. Comity is presumed to exist and does exist until a State 
expresses an intention to the contrary in some affirmative way, by direct enactments on the 
subject or by its public policy deduced from the general course of legislation, or by settled 
adjudications of its courts of last resort. Our national Supreme Court has said that corpora- 
tions of other States are not “ citizens” within the meaning of the clause of our constitu- 
tion above referred to. It follows that a State may discriminate in favor of its own 
corporations against corporations of another State. OurStates have quite generally adopted 
laws regarding foreign corporations, permitting them to do business under restrictions more 
or less severe. 


ITT. 


In contemplation of law, personalty is situate at the domicile of the owner, though 
actually at some other place, and if the property of the trust is personalty, it is a general 
principle that a transfer to the fiduciary, valid according to the law of the domicile of the 
grantor, will be recognized in the State where the property may actually be. In all cases the 
valicity and effect of conveyances of real property is determined by the laws of the State 
where the property is situate, and these vary as to forms of conveyances and acknowledg- 
ments required, and the only rule is in each instance to follow the statutory requirements of 
the several] States. In some States corporations are not permitted to hold real estate, and in 
such States a corporate fiduciary could not take and hold title. 


Ev. 


I have looked over thestatutes of the various States for enactments regarding the several 
classes of foreign fiduciaries touching upon their right to do business in the several States. I 
find that practically all the States permit foreign corporations under restrictions to do busi- 
ness generally, but all do not provide for corporate fiduciaries. Where the State knows no 
corporate fiduciary under its own laws, it is almost safe to conclude that foreign corporate 
fiduciaries will not be recognized, as, on principle, a State will not allow a foreign corporation 
to do an act within its limits that it does not permit its own corporations to do. 

Most of the States by enactments permit foreign executors, administrators and guardians 
to represent their trusts in the State under various restrictions, usually requiring bond and 
proot of their appointment in the domiciliary State, but sometimes permit them only to do 
specific acts; there are but few States whose statutes deny such foreign fiduciaries any 
recognition. As to foreign assignees, receivers and trustees, the statutes are for the most 
part silent. From the trend of legislation there is a marked spirit of comity between our 
States, which I am indeed giad to see. In many instances it means the proper business 
management of a trust by one fiduciary familiar with all the affairs of the estate. This is of 
great importance to the beneficiaries, saving double court costs and fiduciary fees, and 
enabling the one fiduciary to derive for the beneficiaries the incalculable benefits of a har- 
monious and uniform management of the whole estate, just as in the case of the former 
owner himself. I am an advocate of even more liberal laws on the line of the recognition by 
other States of fiduciaries of sister States than we find at present; and as no beneficiary or 
creditor of an estate is denied the privilege of redressing his wrongs, whether he be a resident 
or non-resident of the State, there is no sound reason why there should be any hostility 
whatever toward foreign fiduciaries properly appointed under reasonable regulations as to 
giving bond and the performance of his duties. 


Mr. RENINGER: Mr. Vierling is known in St. Louis to be so thorough in his 
department that whenever he attempts to write a paper or make a talk the balance 
of us keep silent, because we always know he covers the subject fully. His paper 
was exceedingly interesting and very instructive. 

THe CHAIRMAN: We all appreciate the excellence of Mr. Vierling’s paper and 
the truth of the remarks just made. Still, I feel that we will be glad to have a dis- 
cussion on the subject and remarks upon it, and if it were possible to pick a flaw in 
Mr. Vierling’s paper and thus to strike him, we would give him a chance to hit 
back, and he is fully capable of doing it. 

Joun W. Taytor, Cashier City Savings Bank, Pittsburg, Pa.: I move that a 
vote of thanks be extended to the writer of the paper. Of course, many of us who 
are lambs in the fold may feel timid, but next year we will grow bolder. 

Moution seconded and unanimously carried. 

12 
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NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next business before the meeting is the nomination and 
election of three members of the exeeutive committee to serve for three years. The 
gentlemen whose terms expire this year are Frank P. Gibson, of the Internationa] 
Trust Company of Denver, Col.; Otto T. Bannard, of the Continental Trust 
Company of New York city, and ‘Arthur Heurtley, of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, III. 

Mr. Bannard’s resignation was offered to the mid-summer meeting, and L. L. 
Stanton, of New York, was appointed in his place temporarily. Those three places 
on the executive committee are to be filled and the Chair will entertain nominations, 

The following were then placed in nomination : 7 

E. A. Potter, President American Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Mord Carter, of the Danville Trust Company of Danville, Ind. 

Louis L. Stanton, Vice President of the Standard Trust Company, New York. 

E. H. Reninger, of Allentown, Pa. 

C. J. Rhoads, Treasurer of the Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia. 

F. J. Wade, President Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 

A motion was made that nominations be closed and that the section proceed to 
ballot. 

Mr. ENRIGHT: Before that question is put I would like to second the nomina- 
tion of Festus J. Wade, of St. Louis, the President of the Mercantile Trust Com 
pany, a very able and self-made man, and a man of large affairs. My idea in doing 
this is to suggest that we should pick very prominent men for these important 
positions, and not simply to advertise some man less well known. 

Mr. Emerick: I would like to second the nomination of Mr. Reninger, of 
Allentown, Pa. I know the gentleman and know thet he would make a good 
executive officer. 

The tellers’ report was then made, showing that Mr. Stanton received 44 votes ; 
Mr. Potter, 388; Mr. Wade, 25; Mr. Reninger, 24; Mr. Rhoads, 16, and Mr. 
Carter, 5. 

The chairman then declared L. L. Stanton, Mr. Potter and Mr. Wade duly 
elected for three years. 

Mr. John Skelton Williams, of the Richmond Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 
was elected chairman the next year. 

Mr. WriiuiAMs: I desire to express my thanks and appreciation for the high 
honor which you have seen fit to do me on this occasion, and will say that I shall 
take great pleasure in doing what I can to advance and promote the interests of 
this section, both during the term of my office and afterward. 

Howard Greene, of Milwaukee, and John E. Borne were placed in nomination 
for vice-chairman, the latter being elected. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will be glad to receive suggestions as to the work of the 
section, and I trust that you will now all give free expression to your opinion in 
regard to this work, and any suggestion for improvement. 

Mr. OrvE: I have this suggestion to make, and that is that we devote more 
time to the work of the section during the convention. My suggestion is that we 
have our first session on the first day of the convention, and, if possible, at an hour 
that will not conflict with the sessions of the general convention. While our work 
is distinctive from that of the banking feature of the convention, yet a large major- 
ity of our members are also interested in the technical work of the bankers’ conven- 
tion, and want to attend both sessions. So far as the papers and discussions are 
concerned, we get them in the printed report, but a very great advantage of this 
section is meeting together, and meeting each other personally, so as to facilitate 
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future business, as well as the matter of pleasure, and I think if we had our meet- 
ing the first day of the session, and had a second meeting afterward, we would 
accomplish a great deal more work, and that it would be more satisfactory in every 
respect. 

Mr. MANLEY: Mr. Orde’s suggestion is a most apt one. We could very readily 
divide up our meetings. We could have a meeting on the first day of the conven- 
tion, and a shorter session each day during the convention, which would make our 
sessions more profitable. 

Mr. Puiuurps: I think it would be well to bear in mind that much good fruit 
would come from an exchange of ideas during the year. Many good thoughts may 
occur to us after we have gone away, and if those thoughts were promptly com- 
municated to the secretary of the section, possibly good results might follow. 

H. L. CABELL, of Richmond : It seems to me that one of the best things ever 
done by this section is the publication of that book of forms. I understand that 
our membership increased 130 last year, and I think it would be very!well to recom- 
mend the proper committee to have a second issue of that book made, so*that our 
new members can supply themselves with it. 

F. J. WavE: I think a question box might be a useful thing. I have been in 
the business only fifteen months, and perhaps it is not necessary for me to ask ques- 
tions, but I believe a discussion on various points would be of very great benefit to 
us, especially to those who are new in the business. I think that even young as we 
are we might also be able to make a suggestion here and there, beneficial to even 
the older members, and that some such method as that would make these meetings 
a greater success. 

Mr. RENINGER : It might be well to establish some relation between this section 
and the States, the same relation as exists between the American}Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and the various State associations. Pennsylvania, in its association, has 
organized a trust company section. In some States the trust company sections 
are not recognized in the State bankers’ association, and in such States it might be 
well to form a section of trust companies. If that were accomplished the rela- 
tions would become closer and this section would find its membership increased. 

E. J. PARKER: Mr. Breckinridge Jones told me that;when they commenced 
business in St. Louis they went to Louisville and interrogated the trust people 
there, and he jotted down the points that he would like to inquire about; and by 
the time he had got to St. Louis he found that he had a list of some seventy questions. 

Mr. MERRILL: If the trust company section is to meet each,day, inasmuch as 
we would all like to hear the opening proceedings of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, I would suggest that the afternoon of the first day would be¥suitable for 
our work. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The trust company section nominates each year one of its 
representatives to represent it, as a body, in the executive council of the American 
Bankers’ Association, for three years. Mr. Breckinridge Jones, of St. Louis, has 
been the representative of this section so far. His term expires this year, and it is 
customary to have the nomination made by the executive committee, and the 
executive committee which has been recently elected will meet to-day and make 
the selection. 

Mr. Gipson: Before we adjourn I should like to move that the thanks of the 
executive committee and of the section be extended to Mr. Greene and the other 
- Officers of the Milwaukee trust companies for their interest and assistance in making 
this meeting a success. 

Carried by rising vote. 
The section then adjourned. 
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LIST OF DELEGATES ATTENDING THE CONVENTION. 





ALABAMA. 


J. pos. Oy Whiting, Pres. People’s Bank, 
oO 

W. H. Manly, Sec. and Asst. Cas. Bir- 
“ee Trust & Sav. Co., Birming- 
am. 


CALIFORNIA. 


James K. Wilson, Pres. San Francisco 
Nat. Bank, San Francisco. 
James R. Wilcox, San Francisco. 


COLORADO. 


F. B. Gibson, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
International Trust Co., Denver. 

Frank E. Bowman, Pres. Costilla Co. 
Bank, Hooper. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Cc. P. Backus, Cas. Windham Co. Nat. 
Bank, Danielson. 

A. J. Sloper, Pres. New Britain Nat. 
Bank, New Britain. 

A. Spencer, Jr., Pres. Aetna Nat. Bank, 
Hartford. 

J. Amesbury, Cas. Danbury Nat. Bank, 
Danbury. 

Geo. A. Lewis, Cas. Naugatuck Nat. 
Bank, Naugatuck. 

F. P. Furlong, Cas. Hartford Nat. 
Bank, Hartford. 


FLORIDA. 


Jno. T. Dismukes, Pres. First Nt. Bank, 
St. Augustine. 

F. C. Horton, Cas. American Nat. 
Bank, Pensacola. 


GEORGIA. 


W. W. Mackall, Director Merchants’ 
Nat. Bank, Se.vannah. 

Robert J. Lowry, Pres. Lowry Nat. 
Bank, Atlanta. 

Oscar E. Dooly, Cas. People’s Bank, 
Talbotton. 

E. D. Walter, Cas. Nat. Bank of Bruns- 
wick, Brunswick. 

L. P. Hillyer, Cas. American Nat. 
Bank, Macon, 

Jos. S. Davis, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Albany. 


IDAHO. 


F. F. Johnson, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Wallace. 


ILLINOIS. 


-s ~ ame Vice-Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Galva. 

Horace Holmes, Harvey 

an een, Cas. Tomste Nat. Bank, 
eoria 

W. C. Stickney, Cas. Farmers’ Bank, 
Woodhull. 

Wm. George, Pres. Old Second Nat. 
Bank, Aurora. 

W. R. ‘Ward, Pres. Benton State Bank, 
Benton 

Bruce B. Powell, Cas. Almeh Powell, 
Gilman. 

Robert Thompson, Cas. Bradford Ex- 
change Bank, Bradford. 








Ira D. Buck, Vice-Pres. First Nat. 
oF Chillicothe. MoH 
reenbaum, Greenbau 
& Co., Pontiac. - 
John L. Hamilton, Cas. Hamilton & 
Cunningham, Hoopest on, 
Chandler Starr, Cas. Winnebago Nat. 
Bank, Rockford. 
W. F. Barnes, Pres. Manufacturers’ 
Nat. Bank, Rockford. 
N. F. pone. Vice-Pres. Manufact- 
urers’ Nat. Bank, Rockford. 
Jas. L, Burkhalter, Pres. Farmeis’ & 
Mechanics’ Bank, Galesburg. 
Homer W. McCoy, Second Vice-Pres, 
Commercial Nat. Bank, Peoria. 
. B. Gorin, Vice-Pres. Millikin Nat. 
Bank, Decatur. 
ba J. Lateer, Cas. Paxton Bank, Pax- 
on. 
Geo. H. Littlewood, Cas. Merchants’ 
Nat. Bank, Peoria. 
E. A. Cole, Cas. Commercial Nat. Bank, 
Peoria. 
H. Harris, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 


Champaign. 

be! E. Stone, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
eor 

F. F. Tinsseu, Cas. Central Nat. Bank, 


Peoria. 

Milton Johnson, Cas. Citizens’ Nat. 
Bank, Decatur. 

Thomas D. Catlin, Pres. National City 
Bank, Ottawa. 

J. G. Vivion, Cas. People’s Trust and 
Savings Bank, Galesburg. 

Weston Arnold, Cas. German-American 
Nat. Bank, Peoria. 

Cc. S. Castle, Pres. Austin State Bank, 
Austin. 

W. S. Rearick, Skiles, Rearick & Co., 
Ashland. 

Edward J. Parker, wer — Savings. 
Loan and Trust Quin 

J. C. Eisenmayer, a ®, a 
Bank, Lebanon. 

Albert Eads, Pres. Union Nat. Bank, 
Macomb. 

J. Johnson, Bank of Donovan, Don- 
ovan. 

John J. Bergen, Cas. Centennial Nat. 
Bank, Virginia. 

Cc. G. Rutledge, Asst. Cas. Ayers Nat. 
Bank, Jacksonville. 

H. F. Ricker, Pres. Ricker Nat. 
Bank, Quincy. 

Frank W. Tracy, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Springfield. 


Geo. W. Boyden, A. W. Boyden & Son, 
Sheffield. 
L. T. Souther, Asst. Cas. Sangamon 


Loan & Trust Co., Springfield. 
W. H. Doe, Cas. Home Nat. Bank, 
Elgin. 
W. H. Rhodes, Cas. Lewiston Nat. 
Bank, Lewiston. 
Horace R. Dougherty, Peoria. 
D. M. Erskine, D. M. Erskine & Co., 
Highland Park 
. H. Talcott, Cas. Will County Nat. 
Bank, Joliet. 


CHICAGO. 


Edwin L. Lobdell. 
Leon L. Loehr. 
F. P. Judson, Asst. Cas. Bankers’ Nat. 


ank. 
J. R. Embree, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Englewood. 


















E. A. eee Pres. American Trust & 
Sav. 

w. T. Fenton, Vice-Pres. Nat. Bank of 
the Republic. 


oo Taft, ‘Pearsons-Taft Land Cred- 
it Co. 
Henry L. Henschen, Asst. Cas. State 
Bank. 
Vv. E. Nichols, Cas, First Nat. Bank, 


Englewood. 

Isaac G. Lombard, Director Corn Ex- 
change Nat. Bank. 

Wm. Kaspar, Kaspar & Karel. 
Nelson L. Barnes. 

J. D. Cook, Treas. Geo. D. Cook & Co. 
Nelson N. Lampert, Asst. Cas. Fort 
Dearborn Nat. Bank. 

Geo. F. Orde, Cas. Northern Trust Co. 


Bank. 
John J. Abbott, Asst. Cas. American 
Trust and Sav. Bank. 
H. Brintnall, Pres. Drovers’ Nat. 


3. Ambler. 
G. P. Hooper, Cas. N. W. Harris & Co 


—~ B. Forgan, Pres. First Nat. 
Bank 

— c Neely, Cas. Merchants’ Nat. 
I. e% ‘Mabe ee. 

L. A. Walton, Vice-Pres. Equitable 
Trust Co. 


E. S. Lacey, Pres. Bankers’ Nat. Bank. 
F. M. Blount, Vice-Pres. Chicago Nat. 
Furey, 


Bank, 
Vice-Pres. 
Guaranty Co. 


c tL. 

Jos. T. Talbert, Cas. Commercial 
Bank. 

Lovis P. Scoville. 

Geo. M. Seward. 

John Farson, Farson, Leach & Co. 


American 
Nat. 


Isaac N. Perry, Vice-Pres. Continen- 

tal Nat. Bank. 

— F. Mack, Cas. Royal Trust Co. 
in 


Edward F. Bry 

“. % hoveakie., Rian Continental Nat. 
an 

L. B. Doud, Pres. Nat. Live Stock Bank. 

F. G. Nelson, Asst. Cas. Merchants’ 
Loan and Tr, Co. Bank. 


J. E. Otis, Jr., ar Wilson & Co. 

A. G. Becker, G. Becker & Co. 

E. G. Keith, Tae Metropolitan Nat. 
ank. 

D. A. Moulton, Vice-Pres. Corn Ex- 


change Nat. Bank. 
David Vernon, Second Vice-Pres. Com- 
mercial Nat. Bank. 


INDIANA. 


Mortimer Levering, Pres. Columbia Nat. 
Bank, Indianapolis. 

F, R. Fowler, Cas. City Nat. Bank, Lo- 
paneer: 

Geo. Caldwell, Indianapolis. 

aly J. Pittner, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
a7“ 

— Irwin, Cas. Irwin’s Bank, Colum- 


A. M. Jacobs, Cas. Noble County Bank, 
Kendallville. 

J. H. Andrews, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Seymour. 

James A. Ostrom, Vice-Pres. Commer- 
cial Bank, Hammond. 

A. G. Lupton, Cas. Blackford County 
Bank, Hartford City. 

= Lindsey, Pres. Citizens’ 
Trust and Sav. Co., South Bend. 
W. R. Baker, Treas. Citizens’ Loan, 
South Bend. 


Trust and Sav. ce. 
First Nat. Bank, 


Loan, 
d 


Mord Carter, Pres. 
Danville. 
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W. H. Gardner, Cas. Farmers’ Nat. 
Bank, Valparaiso. 
Walter W. Bonner, Cas. Third Nat. 


Bank, Greensburg. 

H. A. Schlotzhauer, Cas. American Nat, 
Bank, Indianapolis. 

H. W. ‘Moore, Cas. First Nat. Bank, La 
gh ge me: 

J. McCulloch, Pres. New Albany Nat. 
re, New Albany. 

Andrew Smith, Asst. Cas. American Nat. 
Bank, Indianapolis. 

Cc. Church, Cas. Delaware Co. Nat. 
Bank, Muncie. 
Charles L. Farrell, Asst. Cas. Capital 

Nat. Bank, Indianapolis. 
Harry K. Scott, Cas. Steuben County 


Bank, Angola. 
E. B. Reynolds, Vice-Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, South Bend. 
R. L. O’ Hair, Pres. Central Nat. Bank, 
Greencastle. 

IOWA. 


R. A. Crawford, Cas. 
Bank, Des Moines. 
~ 0’ Bonnell Des Moines. 


Valley Savings 


W. M. Smit "Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Sheldon. 
Charles J. Seeds, Cas. Delaware Co. 


ag Bank, Manchester. 

Geo. H. Rathman, Cas. Live Stock Nat. 
alk Sioux City 

’ Mills, Pres. “State Security Bank, 
Sioux Rapids. 

Charles R. Hannan, Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Council Bluffs. 

Charles Pasche, Cas. Iowa Nat. Bank, 
Davenport. 

J. H. Ingwersen, Cas. People’s Trust and 
Savings Bank, Clinton. 

a. Fs Hackworth, Vice-Pres. Ottumwa 
Nat, Bank, Ottumwa. 

Fred Heinz, Pres. Farmers’ & Mechan- 
ics’ Sav. Bank, Davenport. 

W. P. Manley, Pres. Beoustiy Nat. Bank, 
Sioux City 

Ralph Van  Vieueen. Cas. Cedar Rapids 
Nat. Bank, Cedar Rapids. 

Ackley Hubbard, Cas. Citizens’ State 
Bank, Spencer. 

i os "Potter, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Harlan. 

Charles H. Martin, Cas. People’s Sav. 
Bank, Des Moines 

“Be H. Allison, Can. First Nat. Bank, 
ac 
. Hart, Sac City. 

r J. Fletcher, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Marshalltown. 

A. F. Balch, Pres. Marshalltown State 
Bank, Marshalltown. 

Cc. MeNider, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 


Mason City. 
E. L «A Vice-Pres. Leavitt & 
Johnson Trust Co., Waterloo 
Henry Kasemeier, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Waverly. 
D. Horton,. Cas. First Nat. Bank, 


Hawarden. 
Asst. Cas. First Nat. 


E. S. Van Gorder, 
——_ Audubon 

Je S. Pollard, "tine. Fort Madison Sav. 
Bank Fort Madison. 

Miller, Pres. Citizens’ State Bank, 

Sioux Center. 

E. Huntington, Rock Rapids. 
eo. E. Pearsall, Cas. Citizens’ Nat. 
Bank, Des Moine 

J. A. McKinney, Cas. Capital City State 
Bank, Des Moine 

/ a Mit chell, can First Nat. Bank, 

What Cheer. 
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J. L. Edwards, Cas. Merchants’ Nat. 


Bank, Burlington. 

: . Carpenter, Cas. Monticello State 
Bank, Monticello 
A, A, Ball uff, oy Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 
Davenport. 
a  E, Silliman, Cas. State Bank, Cedar 


M. V. ‘Henderson, Jr., Cas. First State 
Bank, Hawkeye. 
— ae Bradley, Pres. Iowa State Sav. 


Denmead, Pres. City Nat. Bank, 
Marshalltown. 
‘ Huxford, Cas. Cherokee State 
Bank, Cherokee. 


KANSAS. 


Wm. C. Henrici, eee Inter-State Nat. 
es Kansas 

John R. Mulvane, Pres. Bank of Tope- 
ka, Topeka 

John R. Lindburg, Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Pittsbur 

Otis L. Benton, 7m Oberlin Nat. Bank, 
Oberlin. 

W. H. Burks, Cas. Security State Bank, 
Wellington. 

meet Hopkins, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 


orton. 

. Q. Chandler, Pres. Citizens’ State 
Bank, Medicine Lodge. 

Kenneth L. Browne, Cas. Merchants’ 
Bank, Kansas City. 

J. W. Berryman, Vice-Pres. Stockgrow- 
ers’ Nat. Bank, Ashland. 

James Patmor, Cas. Nat. Bank of Pitts- 
burg, Pittsburg 

P. Walton, “ies, First Nat. Bank, 
Anthony 

whoraten Cooke, Cas. Bank of Hering- 
ton, Herington. 

P. I. Bonebrake, Pres. Central Nat. 
Bank, Topeka. 

John W. Harris, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
om 

L. A. Bigger, Vice-Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Hutchinson. 

L. "Meyer, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 

Hutchinson. 

H. E. Hayes, Asst. Cas. Bank of Olathe, 
Olathe. 

Cc. L. Vaughn. 


KENTUCKY. 


Thomas W. Long, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Hopkinsville. 

Logan C. Murray, Pres. American Nat. 
Bank, Louisville. 

J. D. Powers, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Owensboro. 

Chas. E. Dallam, Asst. Cas. Henderson 
Nat. Bank, Henderson. 

H. V. Sanders, Treas. Columbia Finance 
and Trust Co., Louisville. 


LOUISIANA. 


G. W. Bolton, Pres. Rapides Bank, Al- 
exandria. 

Lynn H. Dinkins, Cas. Algiers Sav. 

. Bank, New Orleans. 

> Ge Hefty, New Orleans. 


MAINE. 


Charles G. Allen, Cas. Portland Nat. 


Bank, Portland. 
Harry Butler, Treas. Portland Trust Co., 


Portland. 
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MARYLAND. 


Wm. Ingle, Cas. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
Baltimore. 

D. Annan, Cas. Second Nat. Bank, Cum- 
berland. 

David Sloan, Pres. Lonaconing Say. 
Bank of Allegany Co., Lonaconing. 
James Clark, Pres. Drovers and Me- 

chanics’ Nat. Bank, Baltimore. 

R. K. Vanneman, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Havre de Grace 
H. B. Wilcox, Gas. First Nat. Bank, 
Baltimore. 

James R. Edmunds, Cas. Nat. Bank of 
Commerce, Baltimore. 

Wesley M. Oler, Pres. Citizens’ Nat. 
Bank, Baltimore 

. Nesbitt, Director Nat. Bank of 

Elkton, Elkton 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ng Newell, Pres. Fourth Nat. Bank, 

oston 

Geo. Ww. Newhall, Pres. Nat. Hamilton 
Bank, Boston 

Geo. W. Grant, Vice-Pres. Third Nat. 
ate Boston. 

Otis H. Luke, Pres. Central Nat. Bank, 
Boston. 

Charles A. Ruggles, Manager Boston 
Clearing House, Boston 

Henry F. Smith, Asst. Gee. Nat. Shaw- 
mut Bank, Boston. 

Wm. §S. B. ‘Stevens, Boston. 

H. L. Burrage, Vice-Pres. Eliot Nat. 
Bank, Boston. 

A. L. Aiken, Asst. Cas. Nat. Hide & 
Leather Bank, Boston. 

Wm. F. Hills, Vice-Pres. Traders’ Nat. 
Bank, Lowell. 


MICHIGAN. 


D. = Oakes, Oakes & Moore, Coopers- 
Vv 

hf Robbins, Grand eee. 
Ss. Carlton, Lauriu 

He sl Fisher, cn ‘State Sav. Bank, 
Laurium, 

E. N. Breitung, Vice-Pres. Marquette 
Co. Sav. Bank, Marquette. 

Wm. S. Crowe, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Manistique. 

W. L. Hammond, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Ludington, 

H. F. Jahn, Vice-Pres, First Nat. Bank, 
Ironwood. 

J. H. Rice, ag Nat. Bank of Hough- 
ton, Houghto 

John D. Cuddihy, Vice-Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Calumet. 

P. Borgman, Asst. Cas. Preston Nat. 

Bank, Detroit. 

J. H. Johnson, Sec. and Treas. Peninsu- 
lar Sav. Bank, Detroit. 

Geo. H. Russel, Pres. State Sav. Bank, 


ce 

A. G. Bishop, Cas. Genesee County Sav. 
Bank, Fiint. 

F. L Farnsworth, Cas. Union Nat. 
Bank, Detroit. 

C, A. Warren, Cas. Dime Sav. Bank, De- 
roit 

M. W. O’Brien, Pres. People’s Sav. 
Bank, Detroit. 

Julius H. Haass, Cas. Home Sav. Bank, 
Detroit. 
. B. Moore, Pres. Elk Rapids Sav. 
Bank, Elk R apids. 

"me Bridgman, Pres. Union Trust and 

Sav. Bank, Flint. 











M. Davison, Cas. Union Trust and Sav. 
Bank, Flint. 

Scott Field, Cas. Merchants’ Sav. Bank, 
Battle Creek. 

F. J. Cobbs, Pres. Cadillac State Bank, 
Cadillac. 

vy. T. Barker, 
Kalamazoo. 
F. W. Hayes, Director Union Trust Co., 
Detroit. 

Alexander Mee naesen, Detroit 
Nat. Bank, 

Paul J. titich: [— Ullrich Sav. Bank, 
Mt. Clemens. 

D. W. Briggs, Vice-Pres. Bank of Sag- 
inaw, Saginaw. 

Lorenzo Webber, Cas. John A. Webber 
& Son, Portland. 

G. W. Burnham, Portland. 

Geo. A. Skinner, oe Clemens Sav. 
Bank, Mount Clemen 

J. A. S. Verdier, Cea. Kent Co. Sav. 
Bank, Grand Rapids. 

H. B. Waldby, Manager Waldby & Clay 


Cas. Home Sav. Bank, 


Pres. 


State Bank, Adr 
Irvine B. Unger, "Gen, Preston Nat. 
Bank, Detroit. 

Clay H. Hollister, Asst. Cas. Old Nat. 


Bank, Grand Rapids. 

F. E. ‘Hammond, Cas. Muskegon Sav. 
Bank, Muskegon. 

H. M. Dearing, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Albion 

Robert E. Morrison, Munising. 


MINNESOTA. 


C. A. Ransom, Pres, Citizens’ Bank, Al- 
bert Lea. 
. A. Chamberlain, Pres. Security Bank 
of Minn., Minneapolis. 


A. C. Anderson, Cas. St. Paul Nat. 
Bank, St. Paul. 
E. C. Brown, Asst. Cas. First Nat. Bank, 


Minneapolis, 

E. A. Merrill, Pres. Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Co., Minneapolis. 

J. M. Dickson, Pres. State Bank, Fulda. 

P. C. Pratt, Bank of Bigelow, Bigelow. 

A. A. Crane, Cas, Nat. Bank of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 

Ss. L. re Vice-Pres. Second Nat. 
Bank, Wino 

C. W. Gress, ‘Can. Citizens’ Bank, Can- 


non Falls. 
Asst. Cas. First Nat. 


J. S. Pomeroy, 
Bank, Winona. 

Edw. W. Decker, Cas. Northwestern 
Nat. Bank, Minneapolis. 

G. &. Jaffray, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Minneapolis. 

Geo. B. +e Minneapolis. 

Eugene M Stevens, Minneapolis. 

A — Kirk, Pres. Capital Bank, St. 


aul, 
at Flynn, Pres. Second Nat. Bank, St. 


aul. 
——, ~~ Pres. Merchants’ Nat. 
t 
J. . Goldsmith, ‘Treas. State Sav. Bank, 


Paul. 
Pg R. Mitchell, Vice-Pres. Winona De- 
posit Bank, Winona 
James C, Hunter, Gan. American Ex- 
change Bank, Duluth. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


A. G. me Pres. First Natchez 
Bank, Natche 


Clifton R. vines, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Aberdeen. 
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MISSOURI. 


H. M. Rubey, Cas. State Exchange 
Bank, Macon, 

Graham G. Lacey, Cas. Tootle, Lemon 
& Co., St. Joseph. 

Ss. W. Jurdem, Pres. Bank of Holden, 


Holden. 

J. P. Huston, Cas. Wood & Huston 
Bank, Marshall, 

J. A, Chase, Cas. Mountain Grove Bank, 
Mountain Grove. 

E. F. Swinney, Pres, First Nat. Bank, 
Kansas City. 

G. B. Harrison, Jr., Asst. Cas. Glasgow 


Sav. Bank, Gl asgow 

J. ‘sens Thomas, Cas. Bank of Albany, Al- 

a2. “ionright, A. J. Enright & Co., St. 
ose 

sheer Krug, Jr., hag ng German- 

erican Bank, $ Josep 

W. H. Owen, Benak of Lebanon, Leba- 

non, 


ST. yarn 
bas mone Hill, Pres. American Exchange 


—— J. Wade, Pres. Mercantile Trust 


Fg, SE Cas. Continental Nat. 

an 

Charles O. Austin, Cas. Mechanics’ Nat. 
Bank. 

W. A. Bradenburger. 

Frederick Vierling, Trust Officer Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Co. 

L. Pierce, Director Commonwealth 
saage Co. 

Geo. Edwards, A. G. Edwards & Sons 
nd Mt Oo. 

Isaac H. Orr. 

H. A. Forman, Pres. Fourth Nat. Bank. 

“30. W. Wilson, Cas. Mercantile Trust 


oO. 

F. P. Hayes, Mississippi Valley Trust 
O. 

B. F. RreneR, Cas. Nat. Bank of Com- 


mer 
Geo. We. Galbreath, Cas. Third Nat. 
Bank. 


MONTANA. 


M. A. Arnold, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Billings. 

John E. de Carle, Asst. Cas. State Nat. 
Bank, Miles City. 


NEBRASKA. 


B. Hord, Pres. Central City 
Central City. 
Phil Mitchell, 
Bank, aus 
» A i 


Blair. 
S. H. Burnham, Pres. First Nat. 
—— 
Chas. F. Bentley, Cas. First Nat. 
Grand Island. 
A, Eee, Cas. Commercial Nat. 
ma 
Wm. Stull, Stull Bros., Omaha. 
G. W. | Wattles, Pres. Union Nat. Bank, 


H. D. Wilson, Cas. Nebraska City Nat. 
Bank, Nebraska City. 

. R. ‘Gurney, Pres. Merchants’ State 
Bank, Winside. 

Otto Bauman Vice-Pres. West Point 
Nat. Bank, ‘West Point. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Bank, 

State 
Bank, 
Bank, 
Bank, 
Bank, 


Pres. Farmers’ 


Stevens, Cas. Blair State 


Wm..C. Walton, Cas. New Hampshire 


Nat. Bank, Portsmouth 
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NEW JERSEY. 


O. L. Gubelman, Sec. and Treas. Com- 
mercial Trust Co. of N. J., Jersey City. 

Wm. A. Baldwin, Vice-Pres. Bloomfield 
Nat. Bank, Bloomfield. 
fp K, Hurt, Treas. Security Trust Co., 
am 

S. H. Siackwell, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Princeton. 


NEW YORK. 


Chas. Sackett, Vice-Pres. North Side 
2 ‘Brooklyn 

Frank Conger, een. First Nat. Bank, 
Groton. 

John R. Van Wagenen, Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Oxford. 

A. J. Parsons, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Binghamton. 

Bradford Rhodes, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Mamaroneck. 

C. A. Pugsley, Pres. Westchester Co. 
Nat. Bank, Peekskill. 

B. D. Phillips, Cas. Chautauqua Co. 
Trust Co., Jamestown. 

David Hoyt, Sec. and Treas. Monroe Co. 
Sav. Bank, Rochester. 

Jno. A. Potter, Pres. Patchogue Bank, 
Patchogue. 

Cc. P. Marsden, Sec. Westchester Trust 
Co., Yonkers. 

P. J. Elting, Vice-Pres. Citizens’ Nat. 
Bank, Yonkers. 


NEw YORK CITy. 


Henry Dimse, Cas. Nat. Citizens’ Bank. 

*. 7 Thorne, » Vice-Pres. Nat. Park 

Henry Chapin, Jr., Cas. Nat. Bank of 
North America. 

James M. Donald, Vice-Pres. Hanover 
Nat. Bank. 

A. D. ee. Second Asst. Cas. Han- 
over _ Bank. 

Chas. F. Phillips. 

Wm. e. ‘ Ovison. 

S. G. Spencer. 

J. M. Pratt, Asst. Sec. Fifth Avenue 


—_ ee Pres. Ninth Nat. 

Ban 

Lewis E. Pierson, Cas. New York Nat. 
Exchange Bank. 

F. B. Schenck, Pres. Mercantile” Nat. 


Bank. 
Ww. _" Moyer, Vice-Pres. Western Nat. 


ank, 
Ww. O. Jones, Asst. Cas. Chase Nat. 
Bank. 
H. B. Fonda, Asst. Cas. Nat. Bank of 
Commerce. 
*. S. Whitson, Vice-Pres. Nat. City 


ank. 
F. O. Foxcroft, Second Asst. Cas. Nat. 
Park Bank. 

—_ Kuhne, Knauth, Nachod & 

u 

Chas. W. Riecks, Cas. Liberty Nat. 
Bank. 

Louis L. Stanton, Second Vice-Pres. 
Standard Trust Co. 

Wm. Hanhart, Asst. Comptroller Emi- 
grant Industrial Sav. Bank. 

Geo. H. Holt. 

G. C. Phillips. 

Wm. C. Le Gendre, Brown Bros. & Co. 

M. I. Borg, Simon Borg & Co. 

Alfred J. McGrath. 

Clark Williams. Treas. U. S. Mortgage 
and Trust Co. 

R. H. Higgins, Jr. 

W. B. T. Keyser, Cas. Mechanics’ Nat. 

Bank, 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Jos. G. Brown, Pres. Citizens’ Nat. 
Bank, Raleigh. 
J. W. Fries, Tene People’s Nat. Bank, 
Winston- Salem. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


A eo mgumma Pres. First Nat. B 
St. Thomas _ 


OHIO. 


M. D. Ward, Cas. Bank of Mansfield, 
Mansfield. 

Wm. F. Hoffman, Cas. Commercial Nat. 
Bank, Columbus. 

S. B. Rankin, Cas. Bank of So. Charles. 
ton, South ‘Charleston. 

fe B. RES, Cas. City Nat. Bank, 

ayto 

Chas. J. " Wick, Cas. Wick Nat. Bank, 
Youngstown. 

Frank R. Shinn, Cas. Citizens’ Savy. 
Bank, Columbus. 

J. &. Bailey, Cas, First Nat. Bank, Na- 
7 

Chas. Heiser, Cas. Second Nat. Bank, 
Heinilton: 

Geo. P. Sohngen, Pres. Hamilton Dime 
Sav. Bank Co., Hamilton 

M. M. White, Pres. Fourth Nat. Bank, 
Cincinnati. 

M. E. Dennison, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Youngstown, 

Rudolph Kleybolte, Rudolph Kleybolte 
& Co., Cincinnati. 

Prentiss, Pres. Hayden-Clinton 

Nat. Bank, Columbus. 

D. Bachelder, Pres. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 
Galion. 

P. V. Bone, Cas. Lebanon Nat. Bank, 
Lebanon. 

Geo. March, Pres. Chagrin Falls Bank- 
ing Co., Chagrin Falls. 

S. D. Fitton, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Hamilton. 

Ivor Hughes, Columbus. 

Jos. Patterson, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Ashland. 

Edgar Stark, Asst. Sec. Union Sav. Bank 
and Trust Co., Cincinnati. 

A. S. Ballard, Cas. Commercial Bank, 
Washington 'C. 

Wm. C. Wachs, Asst. Cas. German Nat. 
Bank, Cincinnati. 

J. V. Shoemaker, Cas. Holcomb Nat. 
Bank, Toledo. 

, ab s Hageman, Sec. and Treas. Lorain 
Sav. and Banking Co., Lorain 

T. C. Stevens, Cas. Merchants’ Nat. 
Bank, Toledo. 

R. P. Hartshorn, Sec. and Treas. Peo- 
ple’s Sav. and "Banking Co., Youngs- 
town. 


CLEVELAND. 


Henry A. Griffin, Sec. Indemnity Sav. 
and Loan Co. 
A. a ' ‘Cas. Coal and Iron Nat. 
an 
Edward W. Moore, Vice-Pres. Western 
Reserve Trust Co. 
Wm. H. Lamprecht, The Lamprecht 


Bros. Co. 

"—.= F. . Clewell, Sec. and Treas. Federal 

ru 

John 5 Treas. State Banking and 
Trust Co. 

Charles L. Mosher, Sec. and _ Treas. 
Guardian Trust Co. 

Jos. R. Kraus, Cas. Bankers’ Nat. Bank. 

Cc. O. Patch. 

T. E. Borton, Sec. and Treas. Prudential 

Trust Co. 














E. V. Hale, Sec. and Treas. American 
Tru 
Wm. 


Co. 
my ron T. Herrick, Pres. Society for Sav- 


G , Pres. American Trust 


P sullivan, Pres. Central Nat. Bank. 
eA Sherwin, Cas. Park Nat. Bank. 
H. R. Sanborn, Treas. Indemnity Sav. 

and Loan Co. 


Geo. L. Wells. 
OKLAHOMA. 

Otto A, uation, Cas. Citizens’ Nat. 
Bank, El Ren 

P. W. Smith, one, First Nat. Bank, 
Newkirk. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Homer C. Stewart, Cas. First Nat. 


Bank, McKeesport. 
H. M. Landis, Cas. Tradesmen’s Nat. 
Bank, Pittsburg. 


J. W. Taylor, Teecs. City Trust Co., 
ae 
H. Roop, Pres. Delaware Co. Nat. 


3ank, Chester. 
Clarence L. Harper, Pres. Union Trust 
Co., Philadelphia. 
John H. Frank, Bank of Ligonier, Li- 
gonier. 
A H. Patterson, Cas. Duquesne Nat. 
Bank, Pittsburg. 
PR "H. Willcock, Pres. Second Nat. 
Bank, Pittsburg. 
A. S. Beymer, 
Pittsburg. 
Vm. L. Gorgas, Sec. and Treas. Har- 
Sar Trust Co., Harrisburg. 
c. mes, Treas. Susquehanna 
Trust and §. Co., Williamsport. 
A. Niemeyer, PIM Sav. Instn. City of 
Williamsport, Williamsport. 
James M. Painter, Cas. Merchants’ Nat. 
Cas. 


Bank, Kittanning. 
H. d. Philadelphia 
Nat. Bank, Philadelphia. 


Keser, Asst. 
Glenn C, Page, Treas. Wyoming Valley 
Trust Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
R. S. Hubbard, Cas. Tradesmen’s Nat. 
Bank, Philadelphia. 
Jos. Wayne, Jr., Asst. Cas. Girard Nat. 
Bank, Philadelphia. 
Cc. M. Ww. Keck, Cas. Allentown Nat. 
Bank, Allentown, 
“dw. i. Reninger, Treas. Lehigh Valley 
Tr. & S. D. Co., Allentown 
W. Z. McLear, Asst. Cas. Fourth Street 
Nat. Bank, Philadelp hia. 
J. R. McAllister, Sau. Franklin Nat. 
Bank, Philadelphia. 
Charles Neubert, Sec. and Treas. Safe 
Dep. and Title Guar. Co., Kittanning. 
Thomas J. Budd, Cas. Third Nat. Bank, 
Philadelphia. 
Hartman Baker, Cas, Merchants’ Nat. 
Bank, Philadelphia. 
John R. Deacon, Sec. Lincoln Sav. and 


Cas. Keystone Bank, 


Trust Co., Philadelp hia. 

WwW. W. Miller, Cas. "First Nat. Bank, 
Wellsboro. 

W. W. Ramsey, Cas. German Nat. Bank, 
Seg 

Chas. H. James, First Nat. Bank, Phila- 
pw Be 

A. L. Smith, Pres. Miners’ Nat. Bank, 


Blossburg. 
L. G. Tong, Washington. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


W. A. Mackay, Pres. Banking House of 
Mackay Bros., Madison. 
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Cc. L. Norton, Cas. Sioux Falls Nat. 
Bank Sioux Falls. 

Cc. E. McKinney, Pres. Sioux Falls Nat. 
Bank, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE. 


N. P. LeSueur, Cas. American Nat. 
Bank, Nashville. 
b-4, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 


; Schulte, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Memphis. 

James Nathan, Cas. Manhattan Sav. 
Bank and Trust Co., Memphis. 


TEXAS. 
Edwin Chamberlain, Director Alamo 
Nat. Bank, San Antonio. 
H., = Holm, Cas. Bank of Higgins, Hig- 
gins. 
A. ae, Cas. Beaumont Nat. 
Bank, Beaumont. 
J. & Miller, rea, Belton Nat. Bank, 
Belton, 
VIRGINIA. 
W. M. Habliston, it iy Nat. Bank 
of bee Richm nd. 
Wm. Hill, Cas. State Bank of Vir- 


jn ag 
Cc. A. Jones, Asst. Cas. Dominion Nat. 
Bank, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
— Pres. Norfolk Nat. 


W. Sands, Richmond. 
Walter Holladay, Asst. Cas. American 
Nat. Bank, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON. 


P. C. Kauffman, Cas. Fidelity Trust Co., 
Tacoma. 

N. H. Latimer, Manager Dexter Horton 
& Co., Seattle. 

Miles C. Moore, Pres. Baker-Boyer Nat. 
Bank, Walla Walla. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


-—~ Warfield, Cas. Elkins Nat. Bank, 


WISCONSIN. 
W. P. ha =i Cas. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 


Green Bay 

F. J. Wood, Cas. Wood Co. Nat. Bank, 

Grand Rapids. 

be Ramsay, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
on 

G. E. McDill. Cas. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 

Stevens Point. 
Barney, 

Bank, Sparta. 

Ww. J. Wrieth, Asst. Cas. Bank of Two 

Rivers, Two Rivers. 

“, = Babcock, Necedah Bank, Nece- 


ah. 
Frederick M. Reed, Necedah. 

E. D. Morse, Pres. Princeton State 
Bank, Princeton. 

Charles W. Harger, Vice-Pres. Mara- 
Ps County Bank, Wausau 
W. Greenwood, Cas. 
_ Bank, Lake Mills 
R. N. Dow, Cas. Bank ”™ Cambridge, 

Cambridge. 

H. C. Humphrey, Cas. Langlade Co. 
Nat. Bank, Antigo. 

Charles A. Galloway, Pres. Fond du 
Lac Nat. Bank, Fond du Cc. 

B. W. Davis, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Waupun. 


Cas. Monroe County 


— 
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Geo. End, Pres. Bank of Sheboygan, 
Sheboygan. 
T. J. Sleep, Pres, State Bank, Elkhorn. 
Geo. W. Burton, Cas. Nat. Bank of La 
Crosse, La Crosse. 
Wm. C. Saemann, Pres. Plymouth Ex- 
eee Bank, Plymou 
G. _ Utz, Cas. First Nai. Bank, Men- 
as 


a. 
James =. Foster, Pres. Berlin Nat. 


rlin. 
A. & Nickell, enter Nat. Exchange 
Bank, Waukes 
H. M. Youmans, , Nat. Exchange 
Bank, Waukes ha, 


8 Hackett, Cas. Nat. Union Bank, 


Oshkosh. 

J. H. Jenkins, Pres. German Nat. Bank, 
Pe er, osh. 
A. Caswell, Cas. Citizens’ State Bank, 
Fort Atkinson. 

Chas. S. Dickinson, Cas. Commercial 
Nat. Bank, Appleton. 

Jos. L. Fieweger, Cas. Bank of Men- 
asha, Menasha. 

J. W. Dunegan, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Stevens Point. 

Henry Fetzer, Cas. Bank of Sturgeon 
Bay Sturgeon Bay. 

Eda Meinhardt, Cas. Meinhardt Bank, 
Burlington, 

py P. Wheeler, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
mr 

David. Decker, Pres. Bank of Sturgeon 
Bay, Sturgeon Bay. 

Jos. M. Boyd, Cas. Bank of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

ba af Hinton, Cas. State Bank, Maus- 


Clarence Hill, Cas. Port Washington 
State Bank, Port Washingto 
Geo. D. Bartlett, Cas. Citizens’ State 
Bank, Stanley. 
Burns, Vice- Pres. Citizens’ State 

Bank, Stanley 

Henry D. Smith, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Appleton. 

H. G. Merritt, Vice-Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Baraboo, 

H. K. ‘Edgerton, Pres. Bank of Ocono- 
mowoc, Oconomowoc. 

a L. Field, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
pon 

Jno. Paley, Pres. First State Bank, Be- 


Wm. M. Hetherington, Cas. First Nat. 
Bank, Platteville. 
Henry, Pres. First State Bank, 
West Bend. 
E. Franckenberg, Bank of West Bend, 
West Bend. 
J. R. Wheeler, Cas. Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Union Bank, Columbus. 
F. A. Chadbourn, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Columbus 
S. H. a Cas. German Bank, Clin- 
tonville. 
Heinemann, Pres. Nat. German- 
American Bank, Wausau. 
E. F. Williams, Cas. Citizens’ Bank, 
Delavan. 
Chas. F. Latimer, Cas. Northern Nat. 
Bank, Ashland. 
J. ah Gregory, Cas. Ashland Nat. Bank, 
. Holley, Cas. State Bank, La 
ros 
M. B. “Pittman, Pres. State Bank, Bos- 
cobel. 
B. Winchester, Cas. Reedsburg 
Bank, Reedsburg. 
H. W. Goodwin, Bank of Hartland, 
Hartland, 
W. G. Spence, Exchange and Sav. Bank, 
Spring Valley. 
Oo. G. PS Cas. American Nat. 
Bank, Marshfiel 1d. 











A. H. Grout, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Wausau. 
D. Sproesser, Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
Watertown. 
Warren J. Davis, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Marinette. 
Harry J. Brown, Cas. Stephenson Nat. 
Bank, Marinette. 
Wm. K. Smith, Cas. Oconto Nat. Bank, 
Oconto, 
K. Coffin, Cas. Eau Claire Nat, 
bank, Eau Claire. 
™ e, a Cas. Bank of Oakfield, 
ak 


2a , Cas. State Bank, East 
ro 
+ ey Cas. First Nat. Bank, Med- 


J. i. ‘Culver, Pres. American Exchange 
Bank, West Superior. 

R. Sperbeck, Cas. Greenwood State 
Bank, Greenwood. 

J. B. Treat, Vice-Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Monroe 
. D. Pratt, Pres, First Nat. Bank, 
Racine 

ie 5 asthe Cas. Manufacturers’ 
Nat. Bank, Racine. 

Jno. H. Mills, Cas. Jackson Co. Bank, 
Black River Falls. 

R. Meyer, Jr., Vice-Pres. Meyer-Show- 
alter "State Bank, Lancaster 

E. F. Thayer, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Whitewater. 

Cc. R. Carpenter, Cas. Commercial and 
Sav. Bank, Racine. 

Stanley B. Smith, Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Janesville. 

_ % Frame, Pres. Waukesha Nat. 
Bank, Waukesha, 

L. T. Pullen, Pres. Bank of Evansville, 
Evansville. 

R. Christie, Cas, First Nat. Bank, 
Berlin. 

John J. Sherman, Cas. Citizens’ Nat. 
Bank, Appleton. 

B erry, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
c. 


R. itl Neue German-American 


Wm. J. Fisk, oe, Kellogg Nat. Bank, 
ytom Bay. 
W. Cole, Pres. Cole Sav. Bank, Fond 


du eh 

Jno. W. Brown, Cas. Berlin Nat. Bank, 
Berlin. 

H. B. Robinson, Pres. Merchants’ and 
Sav. Bank, Kenosha. 

Chas, C. Brown, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Kenosha. 

Henry Hillemann, Cas. Citizens’ State 
Bank, Sheboygan. 
M. "Hay, Pres. Nat. Bank of Osh- 
kkosh, Oshkosh. 

N. B. Van Slyke, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Madison. 

S. Heineman, Pres. Nat. Bank of Mer- 
rill, Merrill. 

John Schuette, Pres. Manitowoc Sav. 
Bank, Manitowoc. 

H. L. North, Pres. Bank of Hudson, 
Hudson. 

M. T. Alverson, Cas. City Bank, Port- 
age. 

Cc. N. Gorham, Vice-Pres. Bank of Bald- 
win, Baldwin. 

I. F. Latimer, Vice-Pres. E. Latimer 
& Co., Delavan. 

Andrew Amondson, Cas. Rio State Bank, 


C. H. Pease, Cas. State Bank, Richland 
Center. 

D. W. Twohy, Pres. Speman Nat. 
Bank, West Supe 

Byron Ripley, Sea. "Seen River Bank, 
Iron River. 











Frank F. Becker, Cas. First Nat. Bank, 


Kaukauna 
A. M. akon. Pres. International Bank, 


Amherst. 
Geo. E. Henry, Pres. Port Washington 


State Bank, Port Washington. 
MILWAUKEE. 


Thomas R. Mercein. 
F. G. Bigelow, Pres. First Nat. Bank. 
vomnes K. Ilsley, Cas. Marshall & Ilsley 


Bank. 
Geo. % Dee Pres. Milwaukee 
Nat. 
Oliver a Fuller, Oliver C. Fuller & Co. 
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Washington Becker, Pres. Marine Nat. 
WB. Lombard, Pres. Nat. Exchange 
— peenntem, Vice-Pres. Marine Nat. 
af,» om Kasten, Cas. Wisconsin Nat. 


E. Mariner, Director First Nat. Bank. 

a ogy, ew C. Schmidt, Cas. Second Ward 
av 

Ange Vihlein, Pres. Second Ward Sav. 


J. Black, Sec. and Treas. Citizens’ Loan 
and Trust Co. 

Charles F. B. Pullen, Cas. German- 
American Bank. 





VISITORS REGISTERED 


AT THE CONVENTION. 





CONNECTICUT. 
Mrs. A. J. Sloper, New Britain. 


IDAHO. 
Mrs. F. F. Johnson, Wallace. 


ILLINOIS. 


Mrs. Ira D. Buck, Peoria, 

Miss Harriet M. Buck, Peoria. 
Mrs. J. G. Vivion, Galesburg. 

Mrs. N. J. Thompson, Rockford. 
Mrs. W. J. Lateer, Paxton. 

BE. M. Ms any Fisher 

Mrs. 2. Littlewood, Peoria. 
Mrs. E oe Peoria. 

Mrs. H. Ta Harris, Champaign. 
Mrs. W. E. Stone, Peoria. 

Mrs, F. F. Blossom, Peoria. 

Mrs. Milton Johnson, Decatur. 
Oscar Latimer, Abington. 
Mrs. Albert. Eads, Macomb. 
Mrs. Chandler Starr, Rockford, 
Mrs. W. F. Barnes, ‘Rockfor 
Mrs. Frank W. Tracy, Springfield. 
Mrs. Andrew Hazlehurst, Evanston. 
Addison Cavneau, Springfie 1d. 

Mrs. D. M. Erskine, Highland Park, 


CHICAGO. 


A. W. Howard. 

Henry M. Younge. 

as. R. Gooding. 

C. W. Demike. 

+ James Lawton, 

Mrs. Henry F. Browning. 
Mrs. Homer W. McCoy. 
Mrs. W. T. Fenton. 
Miss F. M. Pace. 

Mrs. Kaspar. 

F. J, Stutesman. 

Mrs. F. J. Stutesman. 
Mrs. G. <~ Reynolds, 


ot 





4 A. Groft. 

E. Eggert. 
oh. Moore. 
J. A, Martin. 
Mrs. F. M. Blount. 
Frank H. McCulloch. 
A. D. Macpherson. 
Ernst H. Evers. 
H. P. Pearsons. 
W. F. Beardsley. 
Harry Wilkinson. 

rs. Harry Wilkinson. 
James Boyd. 












W. J. Barnett. 
Mrs, G. F. Orde. 
Miss Forgan. 

Mrs. J. B. Forgan, 
Mrs. L. A. Wattan. 
Cc. L. Peirce. 
Chas. E. Finney. 
C. H. Moore, Jr. 
W. W. Hill. 

Mrs. J. C. Neely. 
Mrs. John Farson. 
J. D. Waddell. 

J. E. Blount, Jr. 


INDIANA, 
Mrs. N. G. Gardiner, Valparaiso. 
Mrs. Walter W. Bonner, Greensburg. 
Mrs . Moore, La Fayette. 


. Schlotzhauer, Indianapolis. 
. Church, Muncie. 

‘ O’Hair, Greencastle. 
Andrews, Seymour. 

Hitel, Indianapolis. 


IOWA. 


Mrs. Robt. Van Vechten, Cedar Rapids. 

Mrs. Chas, Pasche, Davenport. 

Mrs. J. F. Hackworth, Ottumwa. 

Geo. G. Hunter, Des Moines. 

Mrs. Geo. G. Hunt ter, Des Moines. 

Cc. J. Wohlenberg, Holstein. 

Mrs. C. H. Martin, Des Moines. 

J. D. Kaston, Waterloo. 

Mrs. H. H. Allison, Sac City. 

Mrs. A. F. Horton, Hawarden. 

S. S. Trainer, Ackley. 

Mrs. J. A. S. Pollard, Ft. _ Seaton. 

Amos W. Dang, Mt. "Pleasant. 

Mrs. H. M. Carpenter, Monticello. 
H. N. Stillman, Cedar Falls. 


5 
ne 


KANSAS. 
Miss Marie A. Meyer, Hutchinson. 
Mrs. K,. L. Brown, Kansas City. 
KENTUCKY. 
Mrs. T. W. Lang, Hopkinsville. 
Mrs. C. E. Dallam, Henderson. 
MAINE. 
Mrs. Chas. G. Allen, Portland. 
MARYLAND. 


Mrs. Wesley M. Oler, Baltimore. 
Miss Margaret Annan, Cumberland, 
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Miss Annan, Cumberland. 

Mrs. David S81 loan, Lonaconing. 

Jas. Clark, Cumberland. 

Mrs. R. K. Vanneman, Havre de Grace, 
Mrs. Jos. R. Edwards, Baltimore. 

Mrs. W. M. Oler, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Guy M. Walker, Boston. 
Cc. L. Purrill, Boston. 
J. G. Geddes, Boston. 


MICHIGAN. 


J. P. Petermann, Laurium. 

Mrs. H. F. Jahn, Ironwood. 

Chas. L. Palms, Detroit. 

Miss Mabel Hayes, Detroit. 

Mrs. Alex. McPherson, Detroit. 
Mrs. Geo. A. Skinner, Mt. Clemens. 
M. T. Flattery Detroit, 

L. F. O’Brien, Detroit. 

Mrs. M. W. O’Brien, Detroit. 

Geo. T. Wolf Three Rivers. 

Miss C. A. arren, Detroit. 

Mrs. Fred E. Farnsworth, Detroit. 
F. C. Ledyard, Detroit. 

Mrs. F. J. Cobbs, Cadillac. 


MINNESOTA. 


Geo. C. Power, St. Paul. 
Henry D. Baker, Minneapolis. 
. Cook, Minneapolis. 

Miss Mae Dickson, Fulda, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Mrs. A. G. Campbell, Natchez. 
Miss Mary Edmunds Sykes, Aberdeen. 


MISSOURI. 


Wm. H. Pratt, Kansas City. 
Mrs. J. P. Huston, Marshall. 
Mrs. Walker Hill, St. Louis. 

F. . Stampe, Washington. 
Wallace Hubbard, og 

Mrs. Chas. O. Austin, St. ‘Louis. 
Mrs. Henry Krug, Jr., St. Joseph. 
Mrs. Geo. Tucker, St. Louis, 
Geo. Tucker, St. —. 

Mrs. H. Haven, Leban 

e. Fred Vierling, St. "heute. 
S. N. Chesney, St. Joseph. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mrs. Wm. K. Hueff, Camden. 
Mrs. S. H. Blackwell, Princeton. 


NEW YORK. 


Mrs. Bradford Rhodes, Mamaroneck. 
Geo. W. Todd, Rochester. 

Miss A. J. Parsons, Binghamton. 
Mrs. Frank Conger, Groton. 

R. L. Leively, Rochester. 


NEw YORK CITY. 


Mrs. Henry Dimse. 
F. H. Hooke. 

Mrs. Jas. M. Donald, 
Mrs, A. D. Cambell. 
Mrs. Chas. Baker, Jr. 
Thos. D. Richardson. 
A. O. Kittredge. 

c & wee 

Chas. F. Whitson. 
Frank L. — 
Wm. J. 

Ambrose © "ewes. 
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Mrs. Lewis E. Pierson, 
Albert H. Auge. 


Pliny Bartlett. 

F. Sager. 

Mrs. Wm. Hanhart. 
Mrs. Geo. B. Hart. 
Mrs. G. S. Whitson. 
D. K. Drake. 


OHIO. 


Mrs. A. V. Hafeman, Lorain. 

Mrs. D. Batchelder, Galion. 

Mrs. Geo. March, Chagrin Falls. 
Mrs. Emma R. Hughes, Columbus. 
E. R. Fancher, Cleveland. 

Mrs. W. C. Wachs, Canton 

Mrs. Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland. 
Miss Jessie Jaster, Clevel and, 

Miss Clara Jaster, Cleveland. 
Mrs. John Jaster, Cleveland. 
Alexander Gebhardt, Dayton. 

Geo. Guckenberger, Cincinnati. 
Mrs. Geo. Guckenberger, Cincinnati. 
Johanna Heiser, Hamilton. 

Mrs. Geo. P. Sohngen, Hamilton, 
W. L. Kauffman, Youngstown. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mrs. J. H. Roop, Chester. 

Mrs. Glenn C. Page, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mrs. C. M. Keck, Allentown, 
Edw. Morris, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. E. H. Reninger, Allentown. 
Francis Douglas, Wilkes-Barre. 
Mrs. H. Baker, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. W. W. Miller, Wellsboro. 
Mrs. W. W. Ramsey, Pittsburg. 
Mrs. G. S. Lowry, Pittsburg. 

Mrs. Chas. H. James, Philadelphia. 


WISCONSIN. 


Mrs. J. J. Sherman, Appleton. 
Mrs. Jennie Bardon, Ashland. 
Mrs. J. W. Berryman, Ashland. 
Mrs. C, F. Latimer, Ashland. 
Mrs. R. B. Prime, Ashland. 
J. H. Porter, Berlin. 
* H, Rumsey, Berlin. 

J. Pipkin, Boscobel. 
Mrs. A. J. Pipkin, Boscobel. 
Miss Josephine E. Pittman, Boscobel. 
> = B. toe a ee 

C. Hen West nd. 

Miss Libbie Mendlik. Port Washington. 
Mrs. W. J. Wrieth, Two Rivers, 
W. H. Sleep, Waukesha. 
R. P. Breese, Waukesha, 
C. A. Shaler, Waupun. 
Mrs. Geo. H. Utz, Menasha. 
Mrs. N. D. Fratt, Racine. 
A. S. tg Delavan. 
Mrs. C. Hef ty, Kirby. 
cc & Kiad, Madison. 
Mrs. J. P. Chapin, East Troy. 
Mrs. W. eee rane. 
Mrs. Geo. L. Field, Rip 
Mrs. W. M. Seathactuaten. a. 
Mrs. E. Frankenberg, West Ben 
Mrs. S. H. Rondeau, eintonville. 
Miss Belle Strong, North Greenfield. 
Ira A. Hill, Sparta. 
Mrs. W. D. Sprosser, Watertown. 
Mrs. Warren J. Davis, Marinette. 
Mrs. H. J. Brown, Marinette. 
M. L. Stein, Eau Claire. 
Mrs. E. C. Henry, West Bend. 
Mrs. E. G. Bartlett, Stanley. 
Mrs. W. E. Bristol, Oakfield. 
W. P. Sawyer, Waukesha. 
Mrs. Ida Holm, Oakwood. 
Mrs. W. E. Cole, Fond du Lac. 
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Mrs. Ys H. Pullen, Evansville. Carl Penshorn. 


Mrs. A. J. Frame, Waukesha, 
E. R. Etiting, Waukesha. 

F. Marsh, Whitewater. 
Mrs. Cc. R. Carpenter, Racine. 
hy Jones, Wausau. 

Stein, Eau Claire. 
fy J. B. Treat, Monroe. 


MILWAUKEE. 


ll. 
c. F. Ilsley. Mrs. Fred T. Goll. 


Mrs. Jas. K. Ilsley. 
Jno. F. Strohmeyer, 
Marie Strohmeyer. 
Mrs. Geo. Strohmeyer. 
Mrs. John Johnston. 
W. F. Filter. 


Mrs. F. Kasten. 


Gustav Reuss, 
Wm. P. McLaren. 
Mrs. Wm. P. McLaren. 
Howard Green. 

. Howard Green. 
E. J. Lindsay. 
Mrs. E. J. Lindsay. 
Alfred James. 
Mrs. Alfred James. 


Grant Fitch. 
Mrs. Grant Fitch. 
Wm. Bigelow. 
Mrs. Wm. Bigelow. Mrs. John "Sone. 
Mrs. Chas. C. Schmidt, Robt. Camp. 
S. McCord. J. H. Van Dyke, Jr. 
Mrs. Aug. Uihlein. an D. Barney. 
Mat , J. Petit. 

Mrs. L. J. Petit. 
ogg 3 Wright. 

as. L. Lester. 
Ellae te ‘ Lester. 
Gordon F. Stickney. 
H. G. Goll. 


Miss Fanny L. Neely. 
Howard Morris. 
Chas. Wilson, 

. J. M. Pereles. 

Mrs. Jos. ens, T. J. Pereles. 

Mrs. A. Meinecke., Geo. Koch. 

Mrs. J. P. Murphy. J. F. Pierce. 

Mrs. Carl Penshorn, Frank R. Falk 

Geo. H. Noyes. 


Dr. Jos. Schneider. » 
Adolph Meinecke. Miss Maude Burdick. 


J. P. Murphy. Herman F. Wolf. 








CONVENTION NOTES. 


[Written by a Milwaukee Journalist.] 





—The Bankers’ was probably the most important convention ever held in Mil- 
waukee. Let us look into it. In every country town the banker is ‘‘ it,” as Ker- 
mit Roosevelt would say. Of course a stray Congressman looms above him occa- 
sionally, and he has to rub elbows with the local manufacturer and the owner of 
ten creameries, but the banker is, socially and in a business way, at the top of the 
heap. The same may be said, in a larger sense, of the cities, even though there 
are more there to share his conspicuousness and glory. The bankers of the big 
marts preside in marble offices, build railroads, and float the bonds of nations. 
Now, bring one thousand of all these men to a city even accustomed to a conven- 
tion every day for breakfast, as is Milwaukee, and is it any wonder that she is awe- 
stricken ? 


—Milwaukee has large and commodious hotels, but the largest of them, and 
probably all, were filled to the attic with bankers by Tuesday of the convention. 
The scenes in them on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday were animated. The 
lobbies of the Pfister, the headquarters, and the Plankinton, which alone will 
accommodate a thousand guests, were like sections of the World’s Fair Grounds on 
Chicago day, during the off hours from meeting and entertainments. Nearly 
everybody was the President of the First National, of such and such a town, or of 
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the State Savings of that place. Vice-Presidents would pass and even cheap Cash- 
iers were tolerated. Their heads, full of stocks, and interest and what not, got 
into knots, as naturally as mercury into globules. The air was filled with a steady 
buzz as from an enormous hive of bees. At first especially, and at all times too, 
the swapping of business experiences and conditions was popular conversational 
ammunition. But when Gage and Stickney and Eckels advised radical alterations 
in the prevailing banking system, and boldly propounded their theories, the old 
wine gave way to the new. 
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—Tuesday night a whiff of politics was wafted into the Pfister by the arrival of 
the Michigan delegation, thirty strong, with their candidate for secretary, F. W. 
Hayes, director in the Union Trust Company of Detroit. The Michigan men did 
not back Mr. Hayes as a delegation, but as individuals, and then with the determi- 
nation to avoid anything resembling a fight. Mr. Branch, of New York, the secre- 
tary of the association, appeared a bit disconcerted at the opposition to him, but 
after an evening or two of envelope figuring, seemed to think everything was all 
right. Mr. Branch was hand in glove with the ex-presidents and some of the other 
big guns of the association, they all putting their heads together very often. The 
Michigan men thought Mr. Branch had served long enough and was getting too big 
pay for the service he renders. 

Gossip among a lot of the leading bankers at the Pfister and the Plankinton was 
to the effect that Col. J. R. Branch as secretary of the association had ‘‘ outgrown 
his uniform,” as one military-looking delegate put it. He now gets a salary of 
$7,500 a year, the stipend having been raised from $6,000 to this handsome figure at 

Richmond last year. It was stated that the larger part of the work is actually done 
ia} by Mr. William G. Fitzwilson, the assistant secretary, whose pay is less than half 
is the amount given to Mr. Branch. The idea seemed to be general that Assistant 
A 3 Secretary Fitzwilson is a painstaking and efficient officer, and that before long he 
may be moved up to the secretaryship. 
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—QOne of the practical results attained by this convention was getting acquainted. 
City bankers became acquainted with their correspondents in the country, and vice 
versa. General size-ups were going on all the time, nearly always satisfactory, 
Ab probably, for an apparently finer lot of men never got together. It was amusing 
: a though to have a Cleveland banker introduced to another Cleveland banker by a 
(ih fellow member of the association from New York—an actual occurrence. 








—The good feeling prevalent was apparent. Politics isa minimum quantity in 
the Bankers’ Association. Every one said the times down his way were the most 
prosperous ever known, or nearly everybody did. Even the representatives from 
Bleeding Kansas, failed to relieve the monotony, but said something about the 
finest wheat crop ever raised, with a good word for prohibition on the end of it. 
Equally universal was the admission that interest was the lowest ever known. 
That was bad for the bankers. An Indiana bank President (anything smaller than 
a President is not quoted) said that Indiana farmers had not only paid their debts, 
but that they were loaning money to the bank’s customers. He himself had been 
forced to invest in county and municipal bonds. The Southern ‘‘ gem’men” added 
their demonstrative evidences of cordiality to the general display. Col. Lowry 
of Atlanta (the Colonel has many titles, but this one was picked out as being char- 
acteristically Southern) would drop down from breakfast into the buzzing lobby of 
the Pfister, encounter a group, and slap them a good morning on the back, not 
exactly like playing drop the handkerchief, but resembling it. The Colonel was 
running over with good spirits, and none were more popular than he. When he 
laughed it was a two hundred and twenty pound laugh. 
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—Col. G. W. Bolton, President of the Rapides Bank, Alexandria, La., was another 
typical Southerner in manner, if not in appearance. He towered over the group in 
the Plankinton, but it was at the ‘‘smoker” in the exposition building that Col. 
Bolton became most excited. The orchestra struck up ‘‘ Dixie ;” Mr. Bolton got up 
and waved his arms like unto the Dutch windmill at the end of the hall, to express 
his patriotic delight. 


—The prominent men of finance in the country in attendance upon the conven- 
tion were usually the center of groups in the hotel lobbies. Bankers were being 
constantly introduced to them by mutual friends who wished to make them ac- 
quainted. President A. B. Stickney, of St. Paul, president of the Chicago Great 
Western Railway, was a common figure in the Pfister lobby. Walker Hill, of St. 
Louis, ex-president of the association, was also seen there constantly conversing 
with friends. Other commanding figures were those of Col. Lowry, of Atlanta ; 
G.S. Whitson, Vice-President of the National City Bank, of New York, commonly 
known as the Standard Oil Bank ; George H. Russel, of Detroit, another ex-presi- 
dent of the association, and J. B. Forgan, President of the First National Bank, of 
Chicago. Secretary Gage and ex-Comptroller James H. Eckels made fleeting visits 
to the city, and were not long seen at the hotels. 

Among other conspicuous men at the Pfister and Plankinton were;: 

Kenneth Clark, President of the Merchants’ National Bank, of St. Paul, and a 
member of the executive council; Gen. J. W. Whiting, President of the People’s 
Bank, Mobile, Ala.; Caldwell Hardy, President of the Norfolk National Bank, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Charles R. Hannan, President First National Bank, Council Bluffs, Iowa ; 
Alvah Trowbridge, President of the Ninth National Bank, New York, and other 
officers of the association. Col. Myron T. Herrick, of Cleveland, who, with his 
wife, occupied suite ‘‘A” at the Pfister, was but little seen in the lobby of the hotel. 
A. B. Stickney appeared one of the commonest of men and easy to approach. 


—The proposition of Mr. Stickney for the centralization of banks on the Cana- 
dian plan wasapproved by many prominent bankers. It was pointed out that pan- 
ics would be less likely to occur if the reserves now divided among all the banks of 
the country were massed in a few large banks which could use them in times of 
trouble. 

Mr. Clark, of St. Paul, a member of the executive council, said that the Cana- 
dian bank system was favored by the bankers all over the country, and he hoped 
that a similar system would be established here. The plan, he said, did not mean 
three or four powerful banks in as many cities in the country, but several large cen- 
tral banks in each of the centers of population, which could have branches both in 
their own cities and throughout the country. These home banks could appoint 
agents in towns too small to support an incorporated institution. Each agent could 
take deposits and make loans as a bank would do. Reserves which might be accu- 
mulated could be sent to the home bank. Large banks of this kind would not be 
trusts, as has been erroneously stated ; they would have no monopoly of the busi- 
ness. The legislation necessary to secure a system of this kind would be the repeal 
of that part of the National Banking Act which prohibits National banks from es- 
tablishing branches. 

J. B. Forgan, President of the First National Bank, of Chicago, agreed with Mr. 
Clark. Mr. Forgan thought that all the legislation that would be necessary to se- 
cure the establishment of several large banks throughout the country would be the 
granting of permission by Congress to National banks to establish branches. Con- 
solidation after that, thought Mr. Forgan, would follow as a natural result. 

He considered the returning of the country to one central bank as improbable. 
He heartily favored the establishment of several powerful institutions which could 
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hold the money reserves of the country now divided among the smaller banks. Mr. 
Forgan also thought that the use of the Federal Treasury for the hoarding of money 
was a mistake, and that the business of the country would be helped by distribution 
of the Government’s funds among the National banks. 


—Opinions among the bankers were unanimous for the repeal of the special tax 
of $2 per $1,000 on stock and surplus of banks, and sentiment was also strong for 
the issuance of notes by banks on their assets. 


—Sounding the bankers on political topics outside of finance was an interesting 
diversion. Col. Robert J. Lowry, of Atlanta, for instance, has become a confirmed 
Republican after life-long service in the Democratic party. On his journey from 
Atlanta to Milwaukee he stopped in Washington and called upon President Roose- 
velt, who had appointed him a member of the McKinley Memorial Association. 

In speaking of politica] conditions in Georgia, Col. Lowry said that hitherto the 
Republican party in that State had been composed of negroes, chronic white Re- 
publican office-holders and a few good Republicans. Now good Democrats are 
coming into the party. ‘‘ I was a Democrat before ’96,” said Col. Lowry, ‘‘ Now I 
am a Republican.” The Republican sentiment is strong in Georgia at the present 
time. Many Democrats believe with me that Republican principles should prevail. 
We believe in expansion, sound money, the Nicaraguan canal, ship subsidy, and 
all the other commendable things in the Republican platform. We carried thirty- 
five or forty counties in the campaign of ’96. More Democrats of the best class will 
embrace Republicanism when they are sure that there is no danger of negro domi- 
nation. I had a talk with the President the other day, and assured him that he had 
a good many friends in Georgia. President Roosevelt’s mother was raised within 
twenty miles of Atlanta. We have the greatest respect and confidence in him. 
“Georgia,” continued Col. Lowry, ‘‘ is in the most prosperous condition it has been 
in since the war. Cotton is bringing a good price, factories are being built, and coal 
and iron mined.” 


—Political expressions like the above from a man of Col. Lowry’s standing are 
significant. The Colonel is a large man in Georgia. Besides the honors already 
mentioned, he is chairman of the committee on education of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, having in charge the American Institute of Bank Clerks of New 
York city, is a Colonel on the staff of the Governor of Georgia, and President of 
the Lowry National Bank, of Atlanta, the largest bank in the northern part of 
Georgia. 


—Another Democrat who has turned Republican is Geo. H. Russel, ex-president 
of the American Bankers’ Association, and President of the State Savings Bank, of 
Detroit. Mr. Russel declared that after reading President McKinley’s Buffalo 
speech he came to the conclusion that if that was Republican doctrine, and the 
Republican party could carry it out, it was good enough for him. ‘‘If the Repub- 
licans carry out their reciprocity ideas and bring about an adjustment of the tariff,” 
said Mr. Russel, ‘‘ the party will win a lot of Democratic votes. The Democratic 
party is too shifty and unreliable.” 


—Mr. Russel is a large man, of commanding appearance, and is very popular 
among his fellows. It is said that his marble banking house in Detroit is only 
excelled by two others in the West—the Illinois Trust and the Chicago National, of 
Chicago. Itis the depository of the Michigan Central Railroad and the largest 
financial institution in Michigan. Mr. Russel is a bosom friend of Col. Lowry, of 
Atlanta, whom he is said to resemble. The two have great fun over their reputed 
likeness. 
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—Another political expression, though made on an entirely different subject, 
was the endorsement given the Prohibition law as enforced in Topeka, by J. R. 
Mulvane of that city. Mr. Mulvane is President of the Bank of Topeka. He says 
the Prohibition law is as well enforced in the capital city of Kansas as the law 
against theft. ‘‘ There is not an open saloon in Topeka,” said he, ‘‘ and not a place 
of common knowledge where liquor can be bought. Such places have to be hunted 
for.’ Mr. Mulvane asserted that sentiment in favor of the law was growing 
stronger every day, and that there was absolutely no danger of its repeal. 


—The business conditions in the various parts of the country were entertainingly 
and authoritatively explained by the visiting bankers. Mr. Mulvane, who was just 
quoted, said that Kansas had harvested a ninety-million-bushel wheat crop. Min- 
neapolis millers had already bought a million bushels with which to tone up their 
own wheat. 


—Otis H. Luke, President of the Central National Bank, of Boston, was not 
depressed for his city over the recent slump in copper. Boston is a great copper 
town, but it bought its stocks when they were much lower than they are now, and 
Boston people are way ahead yet. Mr. Luke said that New England was very 
prosperous. The cotton mills had suffered a year ago on account of a drop in cot- 
ton to eight cents after having laid in a supply at ten and eleven cents. Woolen 
mills had also had a dismal time. Both were now on their feet, however, and 
doing finely. 


—It seems that banking in Nebraska is not at variance with fattening steers and 
sheep. T. B. Hord, President of the Central City Bank, of the eastern Nebraska 
town of that name, went to St. Paul after the convention closed to look after the 
fattening of 10,000 sheep which he will winter in South St. Paul. Mr. Hord 
figures that it will be cheaper for him to ship his sheep to St. Paul to feed them on 
the cheap screenings from the mills of the Twin Cities than to keep them in Omaha 
on corn from Nebraska’s short crop. The extra freight to Chicago by way of St. 
Paul cost but ten cents per hundred more than by direct route. Ordinarily Mr. 
Hord fattens all his stock in his own State, supplying them with corn from his 
elevators. He went into banking to assist him in his stock business. 


—Among the visitors to the convention was James D. Cook, of Chicago, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Geo. D. Cook Co., brokers in investment securities of 
that city. Mr. Cook says that his company is the largest dealer in Mexican 
securities in the country. It has made a special study of Mexican conditions, and 
was given the authority to float the $110,000,000 external debt of Mexico, only 
$25,000,000 of which amount, however, was permitted to be taken by Americans. 
Mr. Cook is a frequent visitor to Mexico, and knows intimately President Diaz and 
J. Y. Limantour, the Mexican financial secretary. 

His last visit to the city of Mexico was made last May, when he called upon 
President Diaz in regard to the constitutional amendment now being ratified by the 
Mexican States. The amendment reads in part as follows: ‘‘ The State can in no 
case issue public debt bonds payable in foreign coin, or payable outside of the na- 
tional territory; contract, directly or indirectly, loans from foreign governments; or 
assume obligations toward foreign firms or indivi‘iuals entailing the issuance of se- 
curities payable to the bearer or transferable by eudorsement.” 

The object of the Mexican Government in passing this amendment is to limit 
reckless indulgence by the States in improvements for which they are not able to 
pay. It is desired above all things to avoid any defaulting on the part of a State in 
the payment of the principal or interest of its debt. It is further desired to prevent 
friction between the State and municipalities. After the amendment is ratitied by 
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the States they can undertake only such public improvements as are consented to by 
the Mexican Congress and President Diaz. And even when such improvements are 
authorized, contracts are limited to Mexicans or companies established in Mexico. 
The passage of the amendment will stop the issue of transferable bonds, their pur- 
chase and sale by investors living outside of the Mexican borders. Public enter. 
prises would be financed by the Bank of Mexico, and the Bank of London and Mex. 
ico, by individual Mexicans, or American houses who take up their location in that 
country. Mr. Cook expects the Mexican Government to make breaks in the stone 
wall which it has thrown up against the foreign investor, through the passage of 
modifying amendments. He is now contemplating the establishment of a perma- 
nent branch of his company in Mexico to put it in a position to do business under 
the new order of things. 


—Among the pioneer bankers at the convention were a number from Wisconsin, 
Among them was the oldest banker in the State, Daniel Jones, of Watertown. Mr. 
Jones was eighty-six years old on October 31. He has been connected with a bank 
fifty-one years, or ever since the passage of the Wisconsin State banking law. Mr. 
Jones came to Milwaukee in 1843, but left for Watertown in 1845. Before he started 
his bank in 1850 he kept an exchange office. During the two years spent in Mil- 
waukee Mr. Jones kept a general store. He supplied the dishes and other articles 
for furnishing the little frame tavern on the site of the present Plankinton House. 
Two Chicago men to whom the tavern was rented failed to carry out their enter- 
prise, and Mr. Jones and Jacob L. Bean, the builder, had to take the management of 
the hostelry into their own hands. 


—Another pioneer Wisconsin banker is N. D. Fratt, of Racine. Mr. Fratt has 
served as President of a bank from 1858 to the present time. In 1864 the Racine 
County Bank was reorganized into the First National Bank of Racine, with Mr. 
Fratt at its head. 

For five years preceding 1858 Mr. Fratt was director in the Racine County Bank. 
He has won prominence outside of his business, having twice been candidate for 
Governor on the Democratic ticket, and having served on the University board of 
regents. 


—B. B. Northrup, of Racine, Cashier of the Manufacturers’ National Bank of 
that city, has been with that institution since 1871. For twelve years previous to 
that he was employed in a private bank. 


—S. M. Hay, President cf the National Bank of Oshkosh, the largest bank in 
that city, came to Milwaukee in 1855. He left Milwaukee for Watertown by stage, 
whence he continued on to Oshkosh. There he startcd a hardware store, which he 
and his relatives still manage. Mr. Hay is seventy-five years old, and became Pres- 
ident of the National Bank of Oshkosh thirty-five years ago. This is the bank in 
which Senator Sawyer was interested. 


—Another aged banker, though not from Wisconsin, is Alexander Gebhardt, 
President of the Merchants’ Bank, of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Gebhardt is eighty-one 
years old. 


—Mr. Hay, of Oshkosh, gave his method of investing deposits. When $50,000 
or $100,000 have accumulated, he takes or sends it to Chicago and buys the notes 
of reliable Chicago business men from the bankers of that city. 


—Still another banker of long experience at the convention was Isaac G Lom- 
bard, director in the Corn Exchange National Bank, of Chicago. It was while Mr. 
Lombard was Cashier of the old Fifth National of Chicago that he sent for his 
brother, J. W. P. Lombard, to come from the east to that city and learn the bank- 
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ing business. The younger brother, who is now President of the Bankers’ Club, of 
Milwaukee, entered the Fifth National’s employ as messenger. Isaac Lombard has 
retired from active bank management. 


—James B. Forgan President of the First National Bank, of Chicago, Secretary 
Gage’s old bank, is an enthusiastic golf player. One afternoon of the convention 
Mr. Forgan, white haired though he is, was seen coming down the steps of the 
Pfister Hotel with a well-filled golf bag in his hand. He spent the afternoon most 
agreeably at the Country Club links. Mr. Forgan was born near St. Andrews, the 
headquarters of golf in Scotland, and therefore comes naturally by his taste. ‘‘I 
played golf as soon as I could hold a stick in my hands,” he explained. ‘‘ There 
was a period of twenty years in this country when I could not play, but since the 
bringing of the game into popularity in America I have played as often as I 
could.” 


—The South sent fewer delegates to the convention than she would have done 
had it not been held in her cotton-picking season. One of her conspicuous repre. 
sentatives was General J. W. Whiting, of Mobile, Ala., an ex-Confederate soldier 
and member of the executive council of the association. 


—The father of F. W. Hayes, of Detroit, was one of the organizers and first 
secretary of the American Bankers’ Association. The son has been President of the 
Preston National Bank, of Detroit, and is now treasurer of the Detroit Gas Com- 
pany and director of the Union Trust Company of that city. 


—Among other of the yellow ribboned bankers from the Wolverine State may 
be mentioned, Clay H. Hollister, Assistant Cashier of the Old National Bank, of 
Grand Rapids, and ex-president of the Michigan Bankers’ Association ; A. McPher- 
son, President of the Detroit National Bank and of the Detroit Trust Company ; M. 
W. O’Brien, President of the People’s National Bank of Detroit ; George T. Wolf, 
of Three Rivers, treasurer of the Michigan Bankers’ Association; and Fred E. 
Farnsworth, Cashier of the Union National Bank, of Detroit, ex-city assessor, sec- 
retary of the Detroit Bankers’ Association, and of the Detroit Museum of Art. 


—Ex-President Trowbridge is diplomatic and careful in all his utterances. He 
gave his support to the republican doctrine of reciprocity, but did not favor a 
reduction of the tariff. Mr. Trowbridge lived in Milwaukee in the 60’s, and said he 
thought the ‘‘Cream City” to be the cleanest and handsomest on the Continent. 
No Detroit man happened to be around when he said it, or he would have entered a 
protest. 


—Ackley Hubbard, Cashier of the Citizens’ State Bank, of Spencer, lowa, was 
much gratified at the success which the association had won in protecting its mem- 
bers from criminals. ‘‘ That is the principal object of this association,” he said. 
‘Bank wreckers and robbers have such a wholesome fear of capture, if they should 
attempt to rifle the vault of a member of the association, that they select a bank 
that is not a member of the association for their work in the great majority of cases. 
Hardly a criminal who has robbed one of our banks has escaped detection. 


—David Sloan, President of the Lonaconing Savings Bank of Lonaconing, Mary-. 
land, has over two thousand accounts, principally with miners. The miners in his 
district are mainly Americans, Scotch, Irish and Germans. They are sober and sav- 
ing toa high degree. Strikes occur, however, and Mr. Sloan says he knows what 
walking delegates are. Mr. Sloan repudiated the remarks of which Senator Well- 
ington has been guilty and said that he was a very unpopular man in his district. 
The Senator was formerly employed in a bank in Cumberland, which city is in the 
same part of the State as Lonaconing. 
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—Myron T. Herrick, who was elected president of the association, expressed 
himself as in favor of the removal of the unnecessary Federal tax on bank stocks, 
‘“‘ Taxing banks is indirect taxing of the people themselves,” he said. ‘‘ Besides, it 
is an unhealthful condition to have a lot of money tied up in the Federal Treasury.” 


—Frank Conger, the promoter of the American Bridge Company, and vice- 
president of that company for one year and in charge of contracts, was one of the 
members of the convention. Mr. Conger retired from active management of the 
company and is now President of two banks in Groton, N. Y. His business career 
has been remarkably succe-sful. He started out in life as a tailor and accumulated 
$450 with which to begin business for himself. Three hundred and ninety dollars 
of this amount was spent in the first thirty days as a merchant for advertising, for 
which purpose the two outside pages of the Groton weekly paper were procured. 
He conducted a store in connection with his tailoring business. When embarrass- 
ment overtook the Groton Bridge Company he, with other citizens, invested money 
in it with the object of helping the city. The company’s affairs did not improve 
and Mr. Conge¢r himself took hold of the business. He increased it from a business 
of $75,000 a year to an annual total of $2,000,000. The American Bridge Company 
was the result of his efforts a! a consolidation of bridge building companies, and he 
now owns a liberal block of stock in the United States Steel Corporation, whose 
formation followed that of the American Bridge Company. Mr. Conger’s faith in 
advertising was again shown while engaged in the management of the Groton Bridge 
Company. He sent out gratis 15,000 copies each month of a paper called ‘‘ Roads 
and Bridges.” 


—Ackley Hubbard, Cashier of the Citizens State Bank, of Spencer, Iowa, agrees 
that the question that must come before the country sooner or later is the change of 
the present banking law by Congress to promote the issue by banks of notes against 
the assets of the bank instead of their deposits of Government bonds in the United 
States Treasury. ‘‘ The country is gradually getting out of debt and the time will 
come when it will not have any bonds to serve as assets,” said Mr. Hubbard. 


—Five of Rockford’s six banks were represented at the convention. 


—One of the delegation, Chandler Starr, Cashier of the Winnebago National 
Bank, of Rockford, Ill., came into the Hotel Plankinton with a dress-suit case plas- 
tered with various European hotel stickers. He explained that his daughter had 
been to Europe instead of himself. Another member of the party was W. F. 
Barnes, President of the Manufacturers’ National Bank, of Rockford. 


—The bankers’ convention was the second one which E. J. Parker, of Quincy, 
Ill., has attended in Milwaukee this year. Mr. Parker was elected president of the 
American Park and Outdoor Art Association, which held its annual convention in 
Milwaukee last summer. Mr. Parker is greatly interested in the beautification of 
thoroughfares and the abolition of bill-boards and other nuisances. He is at present 
engaged in an effort to induce railway companies to beautify their grounds and to 
secure the passage of a law by Congress prohibiting the erection of bill-boards or 
signs upon or about all public property. Legislation along this line by city, 
county, and town official bodies is being worked for. Mr. Parker is Cashier of the 
Quincy State Savings Loan and Trust company. 


—To return to the opinions of the bankers upon the plans proposed for the 
reform of the National banking system, James B. Forgan, of Chicago, supported 
Secretary Gage’s plan that the bank or banks in clearing-house cities should have 
Government deposits. To this could be added permission to National banks to 
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establish branches. With these changes natural evolution would form a number of 
large banks, which would give the finances of the country the stability desired. 


—Walker Hill, of St. Louis, thought that the people were opposed to a parent 
bank ; that smaller banks would fight it if established, and render its success 
impossible. 


—Mr. Stickney explained that his idea was not to charter a central bank. He 
thought that a central bank, recognized as such, would be gradually evolved under 
a system of freedom in banking, by economic laws and natural development. 


—Considerable humor broke out in the responses to the “call of the States” on 
Wednesday. A. J. Sloper, in responding for Connecticut, said that while his State 
lies midway between the money centers of New York and Boston, it tries to hoid its 
own, although ‘‘ between the devil and the deep sea.” 


—Julius §. Davis, of Georgia, said that he would tell his people upon his return 
home that the northern lights were really ‘‘ the bright reflection of Milwaukee’s hos- 
pitality ” instead of the aurora borealis, as they had always supposed. 


—Mr. Gurney, who comes from a little town in Nebraska, made a great hit in 
responding for Bryan’s State. ‘‘ There was no raised bottom in the cup of hospi- 
tality which Milwaukee held out to the bankers,” he said. 








A SUCCESSFUL YOUNG MAN. 


One of the most successful young men of the times is Mr. J. Manger, of the firm 
of W. & J. Manger, bankers and brokers, of 10 Wall street, New York city, which 
firm makes a specialty of Western securities. 

Mr. Manger was born in Boonville, Mo.; was educated first at the public school, 
_ then at Cooper Institute, a private school of his native city. He attended Tulane 
University, Louisiana, and is a member of the alumni of that institution. He stud- 
ied history and oratory at Harvard, is a lawyer by education and a brilliant speaker ; 
but seeing great opportunities in the financial world, he embarked on a business 
career, and is now one of the youngest self-made millionaires in the United States. 
He is of the conservative type and does not speculate. 

Mr. Manger is one of the owners of the International Coffee Co., with headquar- 
ters in New York city, and with a number of branches throughout the country, and 
is also identified with many other successful business enterprises. He deals exten- 
sively in real estate and is regarded as an expert in determining its value. Archi- 
tecture and building have for him a strong fascination, and aithough his efforts in 
this field are subsidiary he has built more than a thousand houses in various cities; 
if these houses were placed in a row on one side of a street, one house to an ordinary 
suburban plot, they would form a line more than twenty-five miles in length, 

Mr. Manger is a self-made man, and his remarkable achievements deserve high 
praise. In these days, when the progressive instincts of young men are becoming 
more and more appreciated, it is a help and inspiration to note the record of one not 
long out of his twenties, who has achieved distinguished success almost before the 
business career of man begins, with no aid except the resources of a bright mind and 
the ability to utilize the advantages which are presented in business life. 
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McKINLEY MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 





The McKinley National Memorial Association, having been incorporated accord- 
ing to law, met in Cleveland, Ohio, October 10, 1901, for the purpose of effecting 
an organization by the election of officers and adoption of regulations for its gov- 
ernment. 

The President of the United States, at the request of Mrs. McKinley and mem- 
bers of the family, named the following Board of Trustees: 


Cornelius N. Bliss, New York, 
Thomas Dolan, Philadelphia, 
W. Murray Crane, Boston, Robert J. Lowry, Atlanta, 
Alexander H. Revell, Chicago, Henry C. Payne, Milwaukee, 
Charles W. Fairbanks, Indianapolis, Henry T. Scott, San Francisco, 
Henry M. Duffield, Detroit, Franklin Murphy, Newark, 
George B. Cortelyou, Washington, E. S. Hammond, Memphis, 
Ell Torrance, Minneapolis, E. W. Bloomingdale, New York, 
William A. Lynch, Canton, William R. Day, Canton, 
John G. Milburn, Buffalo, Marcus A. Hanna, Cleveland, 
Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland. 


William McConway, Pittsburg, 
David R. Francis, St. Louis, 


The Trustees having qualified, proceeded to the election of officers, choosing as 


President, William R. Day, Canton, Ohio ; 
Vice-President, Marcus A. Hanna, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Treasurer, Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Secretary, Ryerson Ritchie, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The purposes of the Association, as defined in its certificate of incorporation, are 
the erection and maintenance at Canton, Ohio, of a suitable memorial to the late 
President, and raising the necessary funds for said purposes; and after fully pro- 
viding therefor, the surplus of such funds, if any, to be devoted to such memorial 
as may be provided for the late President at the National Capital. The memorial 
will be erected at Canton, that city having been his home throughout his public 
life and selected by him as his final resting place. 

The memorial is to be, in the highest sense, the sincere expression of all the peo- 
ple of the country of their love for President McKinley and of their admiration for 
the qualities expressed so eminently in his life and deeds. 

It is the purpose to have the offerings of the seen voluntary, with a full 
opportunity to all to contribute. 

The Association will prepare and distribute to all een to the fund a souvenir 
certificate, which will be worthy of preservation as evidence of the holder’s partici- 
pation in the work. The name and post-office address of each contributor should 
be forwarded to the Treasurer of the Association, with the fund remitted, for pre- 
servation in the permanent archives of the Association. 

It is hoped that the response of the people will be so liberal that a memorial may 
be erected which will fittingly honor the memory of our martyred President, and 
emphasize their loyalty to our institutions, and their abhorence of that spirit of 
lawlessness which inspired the assault upon his life. 
























M’KINLEY MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


THe New YorkK STATE ORGANIZATION. 


Auxiliary to the above-mentioned National Association, it was decided to form 
a State Association in the State of New York, and at a meeting held at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York, 32 Nassau street, New York city, 
October 23, a State organization was effected, with the following officers : 


President, Governor B. B. Odell, Jr.; 
Treasurer, James G. Cannon ; 
Chairman Executive Committee, Cornelius N. Bliss ; 
Secretary, F. B. Thurber. 
Respectfully yours, 
CoRNELIUS N. Buss, Chairman Hrecutive Committee. 


For the purpose of carrying out the plans of the McKinley Memorial Associa- 
tion, THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE will receive subscriptions in amounts from one dol- 
lar upwards. Contributors will please send name, amount and post-office address, 
and make checks payable to the order of James G. Cannon. 

Acknowledgment of all contributions received will be made in the pages of THE 
BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, unless donors request otherwise. 


Mr. Bradford Rhodes is authorized to receive subscriptions for the McKinley 
Memorial Association of the State of New York. Checks should be made payable 
to the order of James G. Cannon, Treasurer. 

(Signed) CorneE.tus N. Buss, Chairman Executive Committee. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITyY. 

—The first regujar meeting of New York Chapter, American Institute of Bank Clerks, 
was held at the Chapter Room, No. 72 Fifth Avenue, Thursday, October 10. 8S. Ludlow, Jr., 
presided and Chas. C. Dickson acted as recorder. 

The chairman presented to the members, in behalf of the officers and board of governors, 
the room prepared by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. for the use of the chapter, also portraits of 
Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, presented by Mr. Gage, and a portrait of 
Hon. Albert Gallatin, presented through the kindness of Mr. Federick D. Tappen, President 
of the Gallatin National Bank. 

Various books and publications were also presented for the use of the chapter. 

Mr. James G. Cannon, President of the Institute, addressed the members as to the line of 
work to be followed and also.offered some wholesome advice. Papers on the following sub- 
jects were also read: 

“Collection Department,” by William M. Rosendale, of the Market and Fulton National 
Bank : “* The Foreign Exchange Clerk, His Duties and Training,” by George H. Kretz, of the 
National Park Bank. (This paper is published in full in another part of this issue.); ‘* A Sup- 
plementary Department,” by Eugene J. Davis, of the Fourth National Bank. 

Resolutions were passed thanking Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. for the handsome and com- 
modious room, furnished for the use of the chapter, also thanking Hon. Lyman J. Gage and 
President Frederick D. Tappen, for pictures presented to the chapter, and that the Recorder 
be instructed to transmit to Mr. Gage and Mr. Tappen a copy of this resolution. 

A meeting of the chapter was also held on Thursday evening, October 24. There wasa 
good attendance and much interest was manifested. 
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An informal address was made by Frank Dean, Cashier of the Fifth Avenue Bank. He 
spoke on “ Gumption,”’ and showed how necessary this qualification is in bank work. 

Wm C. Hess read a paper on ** Merchandise Collateral,’’ and O. M. Jeffords, of the Seaboard 
National Bank, contributed a thoughtful paper on ** Qualities Worth Cultivating.” 

The several papers were interestingly discussed by the members of the chapter. 


—It is reported that J. Pierpont Morgan has added recently to his holdings of First 
National Bank stock and that he will become a director in that institution in January. 

—National City Bank interests have acquired control of the National Butchers and 
Drovers’ Bank. James Stillman, President of the National City; Joseph Fox and David H. 
Rowland, have been elected directors of the Butchers and Drovers. Mr. Rowland succeedsG. 
G. Brinckerhoff as President, the latter becoming Vice-President. 

—Messrs. Kean, Van Cortlandt & Co., now located at 26 Nassau street, have purchased prop- 
erty on the north side of Pine street, between Nassau and William, adjoining the ground 
recently bought by Messrs. Speyer & Co., and will put up a twelve story bank and office build- 
ing. The firm will occupy the ground floor. 

—Geo. F. Baker, President of the First National Bank, was elected a director of the Man- 
hattan Trust Co. at a meeting of the board of directors on November 6. 


—Messrs. Speyer & Co. have purchased property on the north side of Pine street, just east 
of Nassau, and will put up a building on the site to be used exclusively for their banking 
business, 

—On October 10 the venerable Francis A. Palmer, the retiring President of the National 
Broadway Bank, called in all the employees of the bank and also of the Broadway Savings 
Institution, and addressed them. He announced that after fifty-three years of service in the 
National Broadway Bank he thought he had earned a rest from the cares of management in 
that property, that he had sold his interest in the bank and had retired not only from the 
presidency but from the board of directors. He will remain President of the Savings Insti- 
tution. Mr. Palmer is eighty-nine years old. 

At the end of his address Mr. Palmer distributed among the employees of both institutions 
$20,000 in cash, according to the length of time the recipients had been in the bank’s employ. 
Some of the older employees found that their shares were as much as $3,000 each. The Cash- 
ier of the National Broadway Bank and the Treasurer of the Savings Institution responded on 
behalf of the employees, and Miles M. O’Brien, the new President of the bank, made an ad- 
dress appreciative of Mr. Palmer’s services. 


—The First National Bank, which is part owner of the United Bank Building, at Broad- 
way and Wall street, where it occupies spacious quarters, has leased a part of the second floor 
of the Schermerhorn Building, which adjoins its own quarters on the Wall street and Broad- 
way sides. The bank’s business has grown so rapidly of recent years that it has increased its 
office space several times. 

—On October 28 the Chase National Bank sent the following notice to its customers and 
correspondents: 

*“The Chase National Bank will not be consolidated with or absorbed by any other bank 
or institution. 

This notice is given because of unfounded and unauthorized rumors in the newspapers 
and elsewhere in relation to bank consolidations 1n this city.”’ 


—On November 4 the Seventh National Bank was reinstated as a member of the clearing- 
house, having complied with the conditions prescribed by the Comptroller of the Currency as 
a preliminary to the resumption of business. Under this plan the bank charges off about 
$1,200,000 of losses. This will wipe out the surplus and absorb the 100 per cent. assessment on 
the capital, reducing the original capital of $500,000 to $200,000. After this has been done the 
capital will be increased $1,500,000, making it in all $1,700,000. The additional stock has been 
sold at $115 per share. 

After these changes are made the following will be a statement of the condition of the 
Seventh National Bank at the time of resumption of business. 

Assets—Cash on hand, $3,956,017.49; United States bonds for deposit at 10744, $268,750; 
United States bonds for circulation at 107%, $322,500: with United States Treasurer, $2,150; 
demand loans, $810,098.63; bills discounted, $1,076,717.41; stocks and securities, $105,000; Mar- 
quand & Co. overdrafts, $642,500; other overdrafts, $23,000; cash items, $60,000; total, 
$7,266,733.53. 

Liabilities—Capital stock, $1,700,000; circulation, $300,000: due depositors, $3,021,641.67 ; 
due other banks, $742,074.16; certificates of deposit due in one year, $1,208,658.54; amount 
reserved for interest on deposits (estimated), $50,000; fund for receivership and resumption 
expenses, $100,000; contingent fund, $141,359.16 ; total, $7,266,733.53. Edwin Gould will be Presi- 
dent of the bank as reorganized. The bank reopened for business November 12. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


3979—Commercial Nationa) Bank, Charles City, Iowa. Capital, $50,000. 
5980—First National Bank, Northwood, North Dakota. Capital, $25,0vU0. 
5981—First National Bank, Paulsboro, New Jersey. Capital, $30,000. 
5982—First National Bank, Wakita, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 
59883—First National Bank, Jackson, Alabama. Capital, $25,000. 
5984—Old Town National Bank, Baltimore, Maryland. Capital, $200,000. 
5985—Cititens’ National Bank, El Reno, Oklahoma. Capital, $50,000. 
5956—First National Bank, Eureka, California. Capital, $100,000. 
5987-—First National Bank, Abbeville, Alabama. Capital, $27,500. 
5988—First National Bank, Fertile, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
5989—Merchants and Miners’ National Bank, Idabo Springs, Colorado. Capital, $35,000. 
5990 -United National Bank, New York, New York. Capital, $1,000,000. 
599) Commercial National Bank, Nacogdoches, Texas. Capital, $56,000. 
5992—City National Bank, Childress, Texas, Capital, $25,000. 
5993—Southwestern National Bank, Los Angeles, California. Capital, $300,000. 
5994—First National Bank of Wailuku, Hawaii. Capital, $25,C00. 
599%—Custer National Bank, Broken Bow, Nebraska. Capital, $25,000. 
5996 —-People’s National Bank, Georgetown, Ohio. Capital, $50,000. 
5997—-First National Bank, Dana, Indiana. Capital, $25,000. 
5998—First National Bank, Matthews, Indiana. Capital, $25,000. 
5999—First National Bank, New Matamoras, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 
6000—Flrst National Bank, Castlewood, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
6001—First National Bank, Throckmorton, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 
2—First National Bank, Fort Gaines, Georgia. Capital, $30,000. 
6003—Marquette National Bank, Marquette, Michigan. Capital, $100,000. 
6004—First National Bank, Bainbridge, Georgia. Capital, $25,000. 
6005— Jefferson National Bank, Charlottesville, Virginia. Capital, $50,000. 
6006—Lumbermen’s National Bank, Tacoma, Washington. Capital, $100,000. 
6007—First National Bank, Secor, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 
6008—First National Bank, Clifton Forge, Virginia. Capital, $50,000. 
6009—Angelina County National Bank, Lufkin, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 


First National Bank, Casey, Illinois: by James S. Turner & Sons, et al. 

Denver National Bank, Denver, Pennsylvania; by A. W. Marburger, et al. 
Rumford National Bank, Rumford Falls, Maine; by A. E. Stearns, et al. 

First National Bank, Port Clinton, Ohio; by Jno. P. Carrothers, et al. 

First National Bank, Wheaton, Minnesota; by David Burton, et al. 

Anaconda National Bank, Anaconda, Montana; by I. W. Young, et al. 
Western National Bank, Midland, Texas; by A. F. Crowley, et al. 

First National Bank, Chester, West Virginia; by Frank W. Steward, et al. 
Vancouver National Bank, Vancouver, Washington; by E. G. Crawford, et al. 
First National Bank, Colorado City, Colorado; by N. D. Sanders, et al. 

First National Bank, Eaton, Colorado; by D. B. Wyatt, et al. 

First National Bank, Santa Rosa, New Mexico; by Herman D. Myers, et al. 
First National Bank, Eagle Lake, Texas; by B. L. Vineyard, et al. 
First National Bank, Luray, Virginia; by E. D. Newman, et al. 
First National Bank, Clairton, Pennsylvania: by H. C. Frick, et al. 
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Citizens’ Nationa] Bank, Longview, Texas; by Frank B. Brown, et al. 
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First National Bank, Las Animas, Colorado; by Paul J. Gaume, et al. 
Merchants’ National Bank, Newnan, Georgia; by H. A. Hall, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, West Newton, Pennsylvania; by J. E. Douglass, et al. 
First National Bank, Burns, Oregon; by Leon M. Brown, et al. 

Republic Nativunal Bank, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; by J. R. McQuade, et al. 
First National Bank, Woden, lowa; by John O. Lewis, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin: by D. D. Sutherland, et al. 
First Nationai Bank, Imperial, California; by A. H. Heber, et al. 

Orange National Bank, Orange, Texas: by W. D. Bettis, et al. 

First National Bank, Pinckneyville, Illinois; by H. A. Forman, et al. 

First National Bank, Kenmare, North Dakota; by Charles H. Ross, et ai. 
Rural Valley National Bank, Rural Valley, Pennsylvania; by F.C. Lang, et al. 
First National Bank, Celina, Texas; by J. E. Lipscomb, et al. 

San Augustine National Bank, San Augustine, Texas; by I. D. Polk, et al. 
National Exchange Bank, Carthage, New York; by A. Bion Carter, et al. 

First National Bank, Gulfport, Mississippi; by John Carraway, et al. 

First National Bank, Shingle House, Pennsylvania: by F. H Furman, et al. 
First National Bank, Zelienople, Pennsylvania ;: by Ira 8. Zeigler, et al. 
National People’s Bank, Pulaski, Tennessee; by Z. W. Ewing, et al. 

First National Bank, Salisbury, Pennsylvania; by John L. Barchus, et al. 
First National Bank, Wewoka, Indian Territory ; by Wm. G. Cathcart, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Bank of Elizabethtown, Kentucky; into Hardin National Bank, Elizabethtown. 
Chanute State Bank, Chanute, Kansas; into National Bank of Chanute. 

Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, Virginia; into National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk. 
Bank of the State of New York; into National Bank of the State, in New York. 
Merchants* Bank of Rugby, North Dakota; into First National Bank, Rugby. 


f 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 

ABBEVILLE—First National Bank: capital, 
$27,500; Pres., A. S. Steagall; Cas., F. M. 
Holley. 

EVERGREEN — Evergreen Mercantile and 
Banking Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Charles 
B. Savage ; Sec. and Treas., H. Lee Brown. 

JACKSON—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., A. M. Wing; Cas., B. H. Warren. 

CALIFORNIA. 

EUREKA—First National Bank ; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres, A. B. Hammond; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. G. Gosslin ; Cas., H. F. Charters; Asst. 
Cas., G. L. Roberts. 

Los ANGELES—Southwestern National Bank ; 
capital, $300,000; Pres., John S. Cravens; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. J. Denis and Harry Gray ; 
Cas., Loring G. Nesmith. 


COLORADO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS—Colorado Springs Trust | 


Co.; capital, $250,000.——Colorado Title and 
Trust Co. 

FouNTAIN—Fountain Valley Bank; Pres., 
Gordon Jones; Vice-Pres., D. W. Cell and 
Henry Link; Cas., Colin S. Campbell. 

IDAHO SPRINGS—Merchants and Miners’ Nat. 
Bank ; capital, $35,000; Pres., C. S. Birkins ; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. Riley; Cas., G. E. Arm- 
strong; Asst. Cas., J. C. Wells. 

FLORENCE—Florence State Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., S. P. Large; Vice-Pres., 

Frank Ruby; Cas., N. Large. 





| WaILuKu—First National Bank; 








| THEBES - First State Bank; capital, $25,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 
WATERBURY — Waterbury Title Guarantee 
Co. 
GEORGIA. 


BAINBRIDGE—First National Bank (succes- 
sor to People’s Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Wm. S. Witham; Cas., R. G. Harts- 
field. 

Fort GAINES—First National Bank ; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., A. L. Foster, Cas., A. W. 
Holley. 

LAWRENCEVILLE—Brand Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., E. M. Brand; Vice-Pres., 
C. H. Brand; Cas., L. M. Brand. 


HAWAII. 


capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Chas. M. Cooke; Cas., C. D. 
Lufkin. 

ILLINOIS. 


EAsToN—McFadden Corn Exchange Bank; 
Pres., H. W. McFadden; Vice-Pres., Benj. 
L. McFadden; Cas., A. H. Penewitt. 

HENNING—Messner’s Bank; Cas., J. W. White. 

NUNDA—Citizens’ State Bank (successor to 
Citizens’ Bank) ; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. 
K. Bunker; Cas., Chas. B. Wright. 

SAYBROOK—Citizens’ Bank ; capital, $10,000. 

Secor—First National Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Frank B. Stitt: Cas., Emil J. Harseim, 

















INDIANA. 


DANA—First National Bank; capital, $25,000 ; 
Pres., Samuel E. Scott; Cas., Charles S, 
Wolfe. 

D1L~tsBoRO—Dilisboro State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Henry Bultraub; Vice-Pres., 
Henry Fleming; Cas., Clarence B. Wilson. 

MATTHEWS—First National Bank (successor 
to People’s Deposit Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Jno. H. Wood: Cas., B. R. Cole. 

SwAYZEE—Curless Bank; Cas., H.C. Langley. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Bristow—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., James C. Tye; Cas., 
L. D. Groom. 

CANADIAN—Canadian State Bank; capital, 
$10,000. 

MANNSVILLE—Bank of Mannsville; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. F. Dunlap; Vice-Pres., 
W. B. Scrimshire; Cas., F. P. Finerty. 

Rep ForK—Bank of Red Fork; capital, 
$25,000 

WEwoKA—Seminole State Bank; Pres., W. 
G. Cathcart; Cas., W. E. Dixon. 


IOWA. 


ALBIA—Farmers’ and Miners’ Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., F. M. Drake; Vice- 
Pres., Caroline B. Drake; Cas., L. T. Rich- 
mond; Asst. Cas., Roy T. Alford. 

AREDALE—Aredale Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. H. McNider: Cas., H. J. 
Ehlers. 

BAXTER—Farmers’ Bank (L. D. Oznum). 

BLUE GRASS—Blue Grass Savings Bank; 
Pres., H. F. Winder; Vice-Pres., J. Schiele. 

CHARLES C1Ty—Cuoummercial National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. E. May; Vice- 
Pres., J. Hecht; Cas., F. C. Fisher. 

CLEMONS— Bank of Clemons; capital, $10,000, 

CURLEW — Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$15,000. 

HArDy—State Bank (successor to Bank of 
Hardy); capital, $25,000; Pres., J. W. 
Becker; Cas., G. H. Cheever. 

1RA -Ira Commercial Bank: capital, $10,000. 

LELAND—Bank of Leland; capital, $25,000, 

LEON — Merchants’ Savings Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., J. A. Gootz; Cas., C. A. 
Fernstrom. 

MOORLAND—Moorland Bank. 

STATE CENTER Bank of State Center; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Geo. D. Wood; Vice- 
Pres., W. N. Gilbert; Cas., O. F. Ecklund. 

TrFF1IN—Corn Exchange Bank ; capita), $10,- 
000; Cas., P. R. Ford. 

VALERIA—Commercial Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres. and Cas., Mark M. Shaw; Asst. 
Cas., H. W. Shaw. 


KANSAS. 

ARGONIA -—- Farmers and Merchants’ State 

Bank ; capital, $6.000; Pres., F. M. Sumpter; 
Cas., R. 8S. Hammond. 

CHETOPA—Chetopa State Bank (successor to 
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Citizens’ State Bank): capital, $10,000; 
Pres., K. L. Browne; Cas., M. H. Norton; 
Asst. Cas., J. F. McEwen. 

DEXTER —Dexter State Bank ; capital, $6,000 ; 
Pres., Wm. E. Otis; Cas., C. P. Murray. 

HUNNEWELL—Hunnewell State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

PAWNEE RocK—Pawnee Rock State Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., E. R. Moses; Cas., 
M. E. Heynes. 

PomMoNA — Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Frank E. Bodley ; Vice-Pres., 
E. A. May. 

WoopsTon—Woodston State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. C. Smithers; Vice-Pres., 
P.C. Dunlap; Cas., U. E. Hubble. 


KENTUCKY. 
CLINTON—Hickman County Bank. 
MurRnrAY—Calloway Savings Bank; capital, 

$25,000. 

LOUISIANA. 


HAYNESVILLE — Haynesville State Bank; 
capital, $11,000; Pres., Hugh Miller, Cas., 
W. Y. Dawson. 

LOGANSPORT—Bank of Logansport; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., S. J. Smart; Cas., W. J. 
Paulk. 

MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE—Old Town National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Old Town Bank); capital, $200,- 
000; Pres., Jacob W. Hook; Cas., Milton B. 
Williams. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—Burnham & Haynes. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bra Rapips—Citizens’ State Bank (successor 
to Citizens’ Bank); capital, $50,000; Pres., 
E. C. Morris; Cas., D. C.*Morrill. 

Fostor1A—Bank of Fostoria: Pres., T. M. 
Eveland; Cas., A. J. Eveland. 

FRANKFORT—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Cas., F. O. Wickham. 

MARQUETTE — Marquette National Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., Edgar H. Towar; 
Cas., Frank J. Jennison. 

MAYBEE—Bank of Maybee; Cas., Harry 8. 
German. 

Peck—State Savings Bank; capital, $20,000. 

WEsT HAVEN—State Savings Bank; capital, 
$20,000. 

MINNESOTA. 

BARRETT — State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Henry Klossner: Vice-Pres., P. P. 
Quist; Cas., Hugo E. Quist. 

CoKATO — Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank ;7Cas., C. J. Carlson. 

FERTILE—First National Bank (successor to 
Fertile{State Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Wm. H. Matthews; Vice-Pres., Otto Kan- 
kel; Cas., Norman Hanson; Asst. Cas., 
Hans Paulsrud. 

GRAND MARAIS—Cook County State Bank; 

capital, $10,000. 
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GRANITE FALLS—Security Bank; Cas., O. H. 


ern State Bank. 

HILus—Hills State Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Charles Shade; Vice-Pres., S. S. 
Wold: Cas., W. A. Larson. 

MADISON LAKE—Bank of Madison Lake; 
capital, $10,000. 

REDWOOD FALLS—Gold Stabeck Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., W. H. Gold; Cas., W. H. 
Wallace; Asst. Cas., E. A. Cross. 

ROYALTON—Merchants’ State Bank; Pres., 
A. H. Turrittin; Vice-Pres., Albert Rhoda; 
Cas., Charles R. Rhoda. 

WALNUT GROVE—Walnut Grove State Bank 
(successor to Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank); capital, $15,000; Pres., A. Swoffer; 
Cas., R. R. Freeman; Asst. Cas., F. J. Clark. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

ROLLING FoRK—Bank of Rolling Fork; cap- 
ital, $25,000. 

MONTANA. 

STEVENSVILLE—Bitter Root Valley Bank: 
Pres. and Cas., E. O. Lewis; Vice-Pres., M. 
D. Lewis. 

NEBRASKA. 

BROKEN Bow — Custer County National 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., Frank H. 
Young; Cas., Harvard Lomax; Asst. Cas., 
A. Morgan. 

BYRON — Farmers and Merchants’ Hank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., W. D. Fisher; Vice- 
Pres., C. W. Guile; Cas., C. O. Harvey. 

FRANKLIN—Franklin State Bank; capital, 


$5,000; Pres., C. Hildreth; Cas., F. M. Hil- | 


dreth. 

FRIEND — Southwick Loan and Trust Co.; 
capital, 25,000; Pres., L. E. Southwick; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. O. Southwick. 

MINATARE—Minatare Bank ; capital, $25,000. 

MULLEN—Bank of Mullen; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., E. C. Harris; Vice-Pres., Wilson 
Hewitt; Cas., H. V. Eastman. 


NEW MEXICO. 

SANTA ROSA — Guadaloupe County Bank 
(H. B. Jones). 

NEW JERSEY. 
HOBOKEN—Home Trust Co.; capital, $100,000. 
JERSEY CiTy—Lincoln Trust Co. of New 

Jersey ; capital, $100,000. 

PAULSBORO— First National Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., B. G. Paul; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
C. Laws; Cas., C. B. Stackhouse. 

NEW YORK. 

BROOKFIELD—F. Stanbro: capital, $10,000; 
Pres., H. E. Kingsley ; Cas., F. Stanbro. 

NEw YorRK—United National Bank; capital, 
$1,000,000: Pres., Henry W. Gennerich; 
Vice-Presidents, Charles F. Holm and Hen- 
ry von Minden; Cas., Warren W. Warner; 
Asst. Cas., Henry C. Strahmann. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

MINNEWAUKON—Minnewaukon State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., G. T. Christianson; 

Cas., A. E. Hutchinson. 


Sorlien; Asst. Cas., T. H. Sorlien.—West- 
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NORTHWOOD — First National Bank (suc- 
cessor to State Bank); capital, $25,000: 
Pres., H. J. Haskamp; Cas., Arthur B. 
Landt. 

OHIO. 

CLEVELAND— Union Trust and Security Co. 

GEORGETOWN— People’s National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., James Watertield: Cas., 
J. W. Kehoe. 

NEW MATAMORAS— First National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., John Shannon; Cas., 
Richard T. Brown. 

SPRINGFIELD —- Springfield Nickel Savings 
Association. 

WARSAW—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Co.; capital, $25,000. 

WESTERVILLE—Farmers’ Bank; Pres., E. J. 

Smith; Cas., F. E. Samuel. 


OKLAHOMA. 
BuFrorRD—Mountain Park Bank. 
CoRDELL—Cordell State Bank ; capital, $10,- 

000. 

ELM PARK—State Exchange Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., S. T. Powell; Vice-Pres., E. 
L. Griffin; Cas., M. E. Sargent. 

EL RENO—Citizens’ National Bank (successor 
to Citizens’ State Bank); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., H. T. Smith; Cas., Otto A. Shuttee: 
Asst. Cas., Charles L. Engle. 

Foss—Foss State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Anton Huber: Cas., W. O. Horr; 
Asst. Cas., D. M. Whiteside. 

GUYMON — Beaver County Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. T. Guymon; Cas., John 
H. Lott; Asst. Cas., Geo. E. Ellison. 

HARRISON—Bank of Harrison; Pres., A. P. 
Smelser; Cas., J. G. Hill. State Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., F. T. Cook; Cas., 
Claud Tuttle. 

NARDIN — Farmers’ State Bank: capital, 
$8,000: Pres., C. J. Scheetz; Cas., W. S. 
McKelvy. 

Port— Port State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., I. C. Thurmond; Cas., F. A. Mosher; 
Asst. Cas., W. H. Sutton. 

SALT ForK—State Exchange Bank; capital, 
$5,000. 

WAKiITA—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000: Pres., C. E. Wetmore; Cas., H. A. 
Bull. 

WALTER—Bank of Comanche County: capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., J. D. Cusenbarg; Vice- 
Pres., S. R. Green; Cas., R. L. Reid. 

OREGON. 

IonE—J. A. Woolery; capital, $5,000; Cas. 
Lee Woolery. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY—Provident Trust Co.; capital, 
$200,000. 

LEHIGHTON—Lehighton Bank and Trust Co. 
MONESSEN— Monessen Savings and Trust Co.; 
capital, $125,000; Treas., J. Howard Kelly. 
PHILADELPHIA—First Northern Colored Co- 

operative Banking Association ; Pres., John 

Clinton; Cas., James W. Caldwell. 


Bank 
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PiTtsBURG—North American Savings Co.; 
capital, $350,009; surplus, $70,000; Pres., 
Ww. Laird; Sec., Walter P. Fraser. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ARLINGTON —Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., John McKenzie; Cas., J. B. 
Sullivan. 

CASTLEWOOD—First National Bank (succes- 
sor to Hamlin County Bank) ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Andrew J. Preston; Cas., Hiram 
H. Curtis. 

Ipswicu—First State Bank; capital, $8,000; 
Pres., James N. Brown; Vice-Pres., W. D. 
Swain; Cas., J. Web Lewis; Asst. Cas., 
John B. Taylor. 

Menno—Exchange State Bank; capital, $6,- 
000.——Menno State Bank; capital, $10,000. 
On1DA—First State Bank; capital, $5,009; 
Pres., Geo. C. Fullenweider; Vice-Pres., 

Howard C. Shober; Cas., M. L. French. 

Trrpp—Dakota State Bank ; capital, $10,000. 


TENNESSEE. 


MemMPHIS—American Savings Bank and Trust 
Co.; Pres., A. Goodman; Vice-Pres., Lem 
Banks; Cas., Dwight M. Armstrong. 

MouNTAIN CiTy— Merchants and Traders’ 
Bank; capital, $12,000. 


TEXAS. 


BARSTROW— Ward County Bank (0. E. 
Peirce). 

BeELLS—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., H. W. Witcher; Cas., 8S, 
D. Simpson; Asst. Cas., W. D. Pedigo. 

CHILDRESS — City National Bank; capital, 

25,000; Pres,, Robert L. Ellison; Vice-Pres., 
J. H. Cristler; Cas., Simon P. Britt. 

LUFKIN—Angelina County National Bank: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. J. Townsend. 

NAcoGpocHES—Commercial National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., T. J. Williams; Vice- 
Pres., C. C. Gallaway; Cas., Wm. 8, Patton. 

THROCKMORTON—First National Bank; cap- 
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ital, $25,000; Pres., E. P. Davis; Cas., W. R. 
King. 
VIRGINIA. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE-—Jefferson National 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., C. J. Rixey ; 
Cas., Thomas P. Peyton. 

CLIFTON FORGE—First National Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., J. R. Gilliam; Cas., B. 
V. Booth, 

WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE—National Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,900. 

TACOMA —Lumbermen’s National Bank; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., R. D. Musser; Cas., W. 
E. Bliven. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

GREENVILLE—Citizens’ Bank. 

HURRICANE— Putnam County Bank; capital, 
$25,000 ; Cas., W. P. Rathbone. 

MILTON—Cabell County Bank; capital, $25,- 
000. 

WISCONSIN. 

CEDAR GROvE—Cedar Grove State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. G. Lund; Cas., H. 
B. Betzold. 

NEKoosA—Bank of Nekoosa: Cas., C. L. 
Stephens. 

PLAINFIELD—Waushara County Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000. 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
FERGUSON—Imperial Bank of Canada. 


ONTARIO. 
FENELON FALLS—J. C. McKeggie & Co.; W. 
A. Bishop, Acting Mgr. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


SussEx—Bank of New Brunswick; Mgr., N. 
W. Morton. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


| ALAMEDA—Calvert & Co. 


INDIAN HEAD—Bank of Hamilton; Megr., W. 
Russell. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
MoBILE—Wm. H. Leinkauf & Son; William 
H, Leinkauf, deceased. 


ARKANSAS. 
DE QuEEN—First National Bank; W. H. Col- 
lins, Vice-Pres.; W. O. Taylor, Asst. Cas. 


CALIFORNIA. 
FULLERTON—First National Bank; T. B. Van 
Alstyne, Cas. in place of C. E. Holcomb, re- 
signed. 
Los ANGELES—First National Bank; Frank 
A. Gibson, Cas., deceased. 


COLORADO. 
LOVELAND—Bank of Loveland; capital in- 
creased to $50,000; C. V. Benson, Cas. in 
place of A. V. Benson; A. V. Benson, Asst. 
Cas. 





CONNECTICOT. 


~PAWCATUCK—People’s Savings Bank; Peleg 


S. Barber, Pres., deceased. 
TORRINGTON—Brooks National Bank; John 
W. Brooks, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
W ASHINGTON—Second National Bank; W. V. 
Cox, Pres. in place of M.G. Emery, deceased. 


GEORGIA, 
ALBANY—Commercial Bank; S. G. Turner, 
Cas. in place of T. M. Ticknor. 
DALTON—First National Bank; E. P. Davis, 
Cas. in place of W. E. Cslin; J. G.McLellan, 
Asst. Cas. in place of E. P. Davis. 


ILLINOIS. 
BATAVIA — First National Bank; Thomas 
Snow, Pres. in place of C. W. Shumway, re- 
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signed; A. D. Mallory, Vice-Pres. in place 
of N.S. Young, resigned. 

EDWARDSVILLE—First National Bank; J. F. 
Keshner, Cas. in place of E. P. Keshner. 

HILLSBORO—Hillsboro National Bank; Ed- 
ward Lane, Vice-Pres.in place of Wm, H. 
Brewer, deceased. 

Mepora—Bank of Medora; 
Pres., deceased. 

METROPOLIS--First National Bank; T. E. 
Willis, Cas. in place of J. M. Choat, re- 
signed; no Asst. Cas. in place of T. E. 
Willis. 

Morris—Grundy County National Bank; O. 
E. Collins, Pres. in place of J. R. Collins, 
resigned. 

PontTrac—National Bank of Pontiac; C. R. 
Tombaugh, Cas. in place of Joseph Spiro, 
deceased. 

STERLING — First National Bank; Henry 
Green, Cas. in place of Wm. A. Sanborn, 
deceased. 


C. E. Wales, 


INDIANA. 
BepFoRD--Bedford National Bank; W. A. 
Brown, Cas. in place of Thomas O. Daggy; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of W. A. Brown. 
W ASHINGTON—People’s National Bank; E. 
L. Hatfield, Cas. in place of Henry C. Barr, 
resigned; C. F. Cochran, Asst. Cas. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

SAPULPA — First National Bank; Charles 
Whitaker, Vice-Pres.; E. G. Lewis, Asst. 
Cas. 

SoutH MCALESTER--State National Bank: 
Frank Craig, Cas. in place of J. H. Maxey, 
Jr., resigned. 

IOWA. 

CLARINDA—Clarinda National Bank; H. E. 
Parslow, Vice-Pres. in place of H. L. Coke- 
nower, deceased. 

DAVENPORT —lIowa National Bank; Charles 
Beiderbecke, Pres., deceased.——First Na- 
tional Bank; Joe R. Lane, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Chr. Mueller.——Davenport Na- 
tional Bank and Union Savings Bank; 
consolidated under latter title. 

ELDRIDGE—Eldridge Savings Bank; capital 
increased to $25,000. 

ORANGE CiTy—Orange City Bank; Henry 
Hospers, owner, deceased. 

PaNnorA—Guthrie County National Bank; 
no Cashier in place of W. C. Spurgin., 


KANSAS. 

BELOIT—First National Bank; V. H. Branch, 
Cashier in place of H. A. Phelps, resigned. 

BUFFALO—State Bank; capital increased to 
$10,000. 

CHANUTE—First National Bank: J. N. Mc- 
Donald, Pres. in place of R. N. Allen, re- 
signed; Geo. H. McDonald, Asst. Cas. 

HOWARD—First National Bank; I. D. Brain- 
ard, Pres. in place of Charles Green, de- 
ceased. 

LEAVENWORTH — Manufacturers’ National 
Bank and Union Savings Bank; consoli- 
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dated under former title; E. A. Kelly, 
additional Vice-Pres. 

SoutH HAVEN—South Haven Bank; F. E£. 
Carr, Pres. in place of Geo. L. Wallace. 


KENTUCKY. 
OWENSBORO—National Deposit Bank; E. G. 
Buckner, Cas., resigned. 


LOUISIANA. 
MoOnROE—Ouachita National Bank; O. B. 
Morton, Cas., in place of J. J. Jordan, re- 
signed. 
Nsw ORLEANS—Teutonia Bank; A. Wago- 
tha, Cas., in place of W. W. Weiss. 
REESEVILLE—First National Bank; Byron 
F. Dudley, Cas. 
SHREVEPORT—Shreveport National Bank; 
J.8S. Young, Vice-Pres.; J. J. Jordan, Cas. 


MAINE. 
SEARSPORT—Searsport National Bank; A. 
H. Nichols, Cas., in place of Charles F. Gor. 
don, deceased; James A. Colson, Asst. Cas., 

in place of A. H. Nichols. 


MARYLAND. 
GRANTSVILLE—First National Bank; Uriah 
M. Stanton, Vice-Pres.; Howard ilitchins, 
Cas. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—Mercantile Trust Co.; capital in- 
creased to $500,000 to take effect January 1. 
EASTHAMPTON—First Nationul Bank; Hor- 
ace L. Clark, Pres., in place of John Mayher, 
deceased.-—-Easthampton Savings Bank; 
John Mayher, Pres., deceased. 
RANDOLPH—Randolph Savings Bank; Asa P. 
French, second Vice-Pres. 
SALEM—Merchants’ National Bank; H. M. 
Batchelder, Pres., in place of E. Aug. Em- 
merton, deceased; no Cas., in place of H. 
M. Batchelder. 
MICHIGAN. 
DeEtTRoIT— Mechanics’ Bank; 
creased to $250,000. 
HoMER—Nix & Fellows; E. M. Nix, deceased. 
Hupson—Boies State Savings Bank; E. M. 
Nix, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
MARQUETTE—First National Bank; Ciaude 
W. Case, Vice-Pres., in place of Edgar H. 
Towar, resigned; Edward S. Bice, Cas., in 
place of Frank J. Jennison, resigned; C. L. 
' Brainerd, Asst. Cas., in place of Edward 8S. 
Bice; Selden B. Crary, second Asst. Cas., in 
place of C. L. Brainerd. 


MINNESOTA. 

ALBERT LEA—First National Bank; August 
Paulson, Cas., deceased. 

AustTin—Austin National Bank; F. I. Crane, 
Pres., in place of C. H. Davidson, deceased; 
no Vice-Pres., in place of F. I. Crane. 

CHOKIO—First National Bank: Henry C. 
Teare, Vice-Pres.; J.C. Blaisdell, Cas. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Farmers and Mechanics’ Sav- 
ings Bank and First National Bank; John 
S. Pillsbury, director, deceased. 


capital in- 























MISSISSIPPI. 
SarpIs—Bank of Sardis; A. C. Kyle, Pres., 
in place of R. H. Taylor, deceased. 


MISSOURI. 


CARTHAGE—First National Bank; V. A. Wal- 
lace, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

EtmMo—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $20,000. 

HARTVILLE—Wright County Bank; E. L. 
Steele, Pres. in place of E. C. Steele, de- 
ceased. 

KANSAS CiTYy—American National Bank; C. 
S. Jobes, Pres. in place of R. W. Jones, Jr., 
resigned.——Fidelity Trust Co.; W. H. 
Pratt, Treas., resigned.——City National 
Bank; S. W. Jurden, Pres. in place of R. 
M. Snyder. 

St. Lours—Lincoln Trust Co.: capital in- 
creased to $2,000,000.—Fourth National 
Bank; H. A. Forman, Pres. in place of F. 
W. Biebinger; Frank A. Ruf, Vice-Pres. in 
place of W. H. Dittman; J. D. Goldman, 
Second Vice-Pres. in place of H. A Yorman. 
——Commonwealth Trust Co.; capital in- 
creased to $2,000,000; surplus increased to 
$3,500,000.-—-Mechanics’ National Bank; 
Edward Buder and Pope Sturgeon, Asst. 
Cashiers. 

NEBRASKA. 

STROMSBURG-—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; John Wilson, Pres., deceased. 


NEVADA. 
RENO—Washoe County Bank; 
O’Hara Martin , Pres., deceased. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BERLIN—Berlin National Bank; A. H. East- 
man, Pres. in place of Daniel J. Daley, 
resigned; F. L. Wilson, Vice-Pres, in place 
of A. H. Eastman. 
GORHAM --Gorham Five Cents Savings Bank; 
Thomas Gifford, Cas., deceased. 
NASHUA—City Guaranty Savings Bank; 
Harry W. Ramsdell, Treasurer. 
PLYMOUTH—Plymouth Guaranty 
Bank; capital increased to $45,000. 
WALPOLE—Savings Bank of Walpole; Geo. 
H. Holden, Pres. in place of Thomas B. 
Buffum; Thomas B. Buffum, temporary 
Sec. and Treas. in place of J. G. Bellows, 
resigned, 


William 


Savings 


NEW JERSEY. 
BAYONNE—Mechanics’ Trust Co. ; John New- 
man. Pres., deceased. 
HIGHTSTOWN—First National Bank; Collin 
B. Meirs, Pres., deceased. 
MORRISTOWN—First National Bank; Theo- 
dore Little, Pres., deceased. 
NEWARK — Franklin Savings Institution; 
Jno. M. Gwinnell, Pres., deceased, also Vice- 
President Merchants’ National Bank.— 
North Ward National Bank; no Cas. in 
place of C. M. Sexton, resigned; E. F. Hart- 
shorn, Act. Cas.—Dime Savings Bank ; 
Cyrus Dettlebach, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
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PATERSON—Paterson National Bank; Henry 


C. Knox, Vice-Pres, in place of Samuel J. 
Watson, resigned; Elmer Z. Halsted, Cas. 
in place of Henry C. Knox; D. H. Murray, 
Asst. Cas.——Citizens’ Trust Cu.; Frederick 
F. Searing, Vice-Pres. 


RED BANK—Navesink National Bank; Henry 


S. White, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


NEW YORE. 


AtTTIca--Bank of Attica; C. B. Benedict, 
Pres., deceased. 

BALLSTON SpA--First National Bank; Jesse 
S. L’Amoreaux, Pres. in place of George 
West, deceased; Harvey J. Donaldson, 
Vice-Pres. in place of Jesse S. L’ Amoreaux. 

BoLIvAR—State Bank; James M. Curtiss, 
Pres., deceased. 

BROOKLYN—Long Island Loan and Trust 
Co.: Clinton L. Rossiter, Vice-Pres. 


CHATHAM--State Bank; Frank P. Salmon, 


Cas., deceased. 

Savings 
Bank: Geo. W. Gillette, Sec. in place of 
Chas. Grell, deceased, 


GLOVERSVILLE— Fulton County National 


Bank; A. D. L. Baker, Pres., in place of 
John McNab, deceased; Daniel Hays, Vice- 
Pres., in place of A. D. L. Baker; F.S. Sex- 
ton, Cas., in place of W. D. West, deceased; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of F. S. Sexton. 

HAVERSTRAW — National Bank of Haver- 
straw: S. J. De Baun, Actg. Cas. in place 
of Geo. H. Smith, deceased. 

NEw YorRK—Seventh National Bank (au- 
thorized to resume); Edwin Gould, Pres.; 
Edward R. Thomas and Wm. H. Taylor, 
Vice-Presidents; R. W. Jones, Jr., Vice- 
Pres. and Cas.——National City Bank; John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., elected director.—— 
Manhattan Trust Co.; Geo. F. Baker, 
elected director. —— American Savings 
Bank: Edward V. Loew, Pres., in place of 
Daniel T. Hoag, deceased: Henry T. Bron- 
son, Vice-Pres. Hamilton Bank; Martin 
D. Fink, Pres., in place of Edwin S. 
Schenck.——F. S. Smithers & Co.; Charles 
Unger, deceased; also trustee German 
Savings Bank.—German Savings Bank; 
Casimir Tag, Pres., in place of D. H. Mol- 
ler, deceased; I. W. Brunn, First Vice- 
Pres.; Alfred Roelker, Second Vice-Pres. 
—Mechanics’ National Bank; Henry Ed- 
win Nesmith, director, deceased.—— Ninth 
National Bank; Nelson A. Reynolds, Cas., 
in place of A. K. Chapman; A. K. Chap- 
man, Asst. Cas.—Nationai Butchers’ and 
Drovers’ Bank; David H. Rowland, Pres., 
in place of G. G. Brinckerhoff; G. G. 
Brinckerhoff, Vice-Pres. 

ROcHESTER—Fidelity Trust Co.; H. Lee Jud- 
son, Vice-Pres., deceased ; also director Ger- 
man-AmericanBank and trustee Rochester. 
Trust and Safe Deposit Co. and Security 
Trust Co, 

SCHENECTADY — Mohawk National 








Bank ; 
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J. A. De Remer, Vice-Pres. in place of 8S. J. 
Schermerhorn, deceased; Wm. D. Ellis, 
Second Vice-Pres. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

WILson- First National Bank; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 

OHIO. 

CHESTERHILL—First National Bank; Carl 
Patterson, Cas. in place of H. A. Jackson, 
resigned. 

CINCINNATI—Provident Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; M. J. Sullivan and E. V. Wil- 
bern, elected directors.——Prudential! Trust 
Co.; E. W. Palmer, Geo. T. Bishop, and R. 
E. Burdick, elected directors. 

CLEVELAND—Citizens’ Savings and Loan As- 
sociation; Geo. W. Howe, Vice-Pres., de- 
ceased. 

HICKSVILLE—First National Bank; Hiram 
Meed, Pres. in place of F. N. Norton, de- 
ceased. 

MINGO JUNCTION—First National Bank; 
Joseph M. Thompson, Acting Pres, in place 
of John H. McKee, resigned. 

PoRTSMOUTH—Portsmouth National Bank; 
John G. Peebles, Pres., deceased. 

SALEM—Farmers’ National Bank; J. Twing 
Brooks, Pres., deceased. 

STEUBENVILLE—Steubenville National Bank; 
Thomas Johnson Cas. in place of Charles 
Gallagher, deceased. 

ToLEDO—Dime Savings Bank and Loan Co.; 
title changed to Dime Savings Bank Co. 

URBANA—National Bank of Urbana; William 
R. Warnock, Pres. in place of Frank Chance, 
deceased; John J. Mumper, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Wm. R. Warrock. 


OKLAHOMA. 

ANADARKO—National Bank of Anadarko; 
Wm. M. Jenkins, Vice-Pres.; Dorsey Kreit- 
zer, Cas.; B. S. Dixon, Asst. Cas. 

Et. Reno—Citizens’ National Bank; R. K. 
Townsend, Vice-Pres.; Charles L. Engle, 
Asst. Cas. 

HENNESSEY—First National Bank; E. B. 
Cockrell, Cas. in place of M. H. Norton, re- 
signed; E. P. Chandler, Asst. Cas, in place 
of E. B. Cockrell. 

K1EL—Bank of Kiel: title changed to Bank 
of Hitchcock, Hitchcock. 

OKEENE—First National Bank; H. C. Board- 
man, Vice-Pres.; Charles Clark, Asst. Cas. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
AVONDALE—National Bank of Avondale; J. 
Howard Brosius, Cas.in place of E. Pusey 
Pussmore, resigned. 
BOYERTOWN—National Bank of Boyertown; 
A. F. Shaner, Cas. in place of M. A. Mory. 
BrappocK—First National Bank; James A. 
Russell, Pres. in place of W. H. Watt, de- 
ceased; J. H. McCrady, Vice-Pres. in place 
of James H. Russell; E. C. Striebich, Asst. 
Cas. 
DonorA—First National Bank; Herbert 
Ailes, Asst. Cas. 
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KutTzTtTowNn—Kutztown National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. S. Trexler, de- 
ceased. 

MERCER—Farmers and Mechanics’ National 
Bank: R. C. Kerr, Cas. in place of James D. 
Emery, resigned; no Asst, Cas. in place of 
R. C. Kerr. 

NEWVILLE—First National Bank; Edwin R. 
Hays, Pres. in place of John 8S. Davidson: 
J. W. Sharp, Vice-Pres.in place of Edwin 
R. Hays. 

PHILADELPHIA—West End Trust Co.; Jos.S. 
Chahoon, Vice-Pres., deceased. —— Western 
Saving Fund Society; C. Stuart Patter- 
son, Pres. in place of Frederick Fraley, de- 
ceased.—West Philadelphia Bank; ab- 
sorbed by Hamiiton Trust Co. 

POTTSTOWN—LCitizens’ National Bank ; Henry 
Latshaw, Cas. in place of C. Frank Duden. 

RoscoeE—First National Bank; J. H. Under- 
wood, Cas. in place of Herbert Ailes; Ed- 
win Latchem, Asst. Cas.in place of J. H 
Underwood. 

SCRANTON—Traders’ National Bank: E. Pu- 
sey Passmore, Cas. in place of Frank L. 
Phillips. 

WEST ALEXANDER — West Alexander Na- 
tional Bank; Charles C. Woods, Cas. 

WESTCHESTER — National Bank of Chester 
County ; J. Preston ‘Thomas, Pres., in place 
of William P. Marshall, deceased. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE—United National Bank; Frank 
W. Gale, Pres. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CoLuMBIA—Central National Bank; ©. W. 
Robertson, Pres., in place of James W 0o0d- 
row, resigned. 
TIMMONSVILLE — Bank of Timmonsville; 
R. C. Rollins, Cas. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ABERDEEN—Aberdeen National Bank; J.C. 
Bassett, Pres., in place of Robert Moody. 


TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE — City Savings Bank; J. C. 
Franklin, Pres., resigned. 

WAVERLY—First National Bank; E. Cowen, 
Vice-Pres. 

TEXAS. 

DUBLIN — Dublin National Bank; B. M. 
Utterback, Vice-Pres.; H. L. Harris, Asst. 
Cas. 

FARMBRSVILLE—First National Bank; L. E. 
Bumpass, Cas. in place of W. M. Windom, 
resigned. 

GILMER—First National Bank ; C. T. Crosby, 
Cas., in place of L. B, Hall. 

MINEOLA —First National Bank; J. O. Tea- 
garden, Cas., in place of H. H. Howell, 
resigned: O. A. Tunnell, Asst. Cas., in 
place of S. R. Bruce, deceased. 

UTAH. 
SALT LAKE City—Zion’s Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; Lorenzo Snow, Pres., deceased. 














——Bank of Commerce; Max Smith, Cas., 
in place of Samuel L. Park. 


VERMONT. 

WATERBURY — Waterbury National Bank; 
Ww. D. Clark, Cas., in place of Charles 
Wells, resigned; no Asst. Cas. in place of 
W. D. Clark. 

W ASHINGTON. 

OLyMPIA—Olympia National Bank; H. W. 
Smith, Cas.,in place of D. E. Crandall; D. 
E. Crandall, Asst. Cas. 

WALLA WALLA— Baker-Boyer National 
Bank; H. H. Turner, Cas., in place of J. 
M. Hill, resigned. 

GLENVILLE—First National Bank: Robert 
L. Ruddell, Asst. Cas. . 

PoINnT PLEASANT—Point Pleasant National 
Bank; J. W. Windom, Cas., in place of W. 
L. McCoy, deceased. 

WISCONSIN. 

ASHLAND—Ashland National Bank; Carl A. 
Rudquist, Asst. Cas., in place of C. J. Coe. 


NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 
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ELKHORN—First National Bank; S. R. 
Edwards, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

JOHNSON CREEK —Geo. C. Mansfield, Banker, 
deceased. 

CUMBERLAND—Island City Bank; Lewis Lar- 
son, Cas. 

WATERTOWN — Wisconsin National Bank; 
Fred Moller, Pres., in place of Daniel Jones, 
resigned. 

WYOMING. 

LARAMIE—First National Bank; Daniel C. 
Bacon, Pres., deceased. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 

BRUSSELS—Standard Bank of Canada; F. H. 

Gray, Mer. 
KINGSTON—Bank of British North America; 

Wm. E. Philpotts, Mer. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

FREDERICTON—Bank of British North Amer- 

ica; Adam Hartley, Mgr., resigned. 


BANKS REPORTED GLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ALABAMA, 
EUFAULA—Eufaula National Bank; in hands 
of George R. De Saussure, Receiver, Octo- 
ber 21. 


CONNECTICUT. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS—Savings Bank of Staf- 
ford Springs; enjoined from paying out 
deposits. 

STUNINGTON—Stonington Savings Bank; en- 
joined from paying out deposits. 

IOW A. 

DES MOINES— Home Savings Bank; in volun- 

tary liquidation. | 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—Topliff & Brooks. 





NEBRASKA. 
OMAHA—National Bank of Commerce; in 
voluntary liquidation. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
FREEDOM—Ossipee Valley Ten Cents Savings 
Bank: in hands of Receiver. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
KINSTON— Dime Savings Bank. 
TENNESSEE. 
BROWNSVILLE—Haywood County Bank. 
FRANKLIN—Citizens’ Bank end Trust Co. 


CANADA. 


QUEBEC. 
V ALLEYFIELD—Molsons Bank. 





Counterfeit $810 Treasury Note.—Check letter B, plate number indistinct, may be 10 or 








16, Series 1880, portrait of Webster, J. W. Lyons, Register, Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer. The 
serial number of the first of these notes is E554239. A photo-lithographic production on two 
pieces of Japan tissue, between which red and blue silk fiber have been distributed. The 
work is poorly done, the seal is a brick red, details in lathe work are lost, and the back of the 
note isa muddy green. It ought not to pass the scrutiny of any one familiar with money. 
This note made its appearance in New York city. 





Winter Tourist Rates, Season 1901-0:2.—The Southern Railway, the direct route to 
the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas and the South and Southwest, announ- 
ces excursion tickets will be placed on sale October 15 to April 30, with final limit May 31, 
1902. Perfect dining and Pullman service on all through trains. For full particulars regard- 
ing rate, descriptive matter, call on or address New York office, 271 and 1,185 Broadway, or 
Alex. 8. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 1,185 Broadway. 





Additional New York City News. 
—Edward V. Loew has been elected President of the American Savings Bank, succeeding 
Daniel T. Hoag, deceased. Henry T. Bronson succeeds Mr. Loew as Vice-President. 
—It is reported that the National Commercial Bank, organized about three years ago as 
the Domestic Exchange National, will go into liquidation, consolidating its business with the 
National Broadway Bank. 
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NATIONAL BANK RETURNS—RESERVE CITIES. 


By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the BANKERs’ 


MAGAZINE has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in al] 
the reserve cities, at the date of the call on September 30, 1901. These are published 
below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of April 24, 1901, and 


July 15, 1901. 
of the comparison. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason 
In this complete shape the returns of National banks in the 
reserve cities are published in the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE exclusively. 











RESOURCES, Apr. 24,1901, July 15, 1901. Sept.30,1901, 
EOORG GME GOONER, cccvccccccccccccccesccccscccccccescees $631,200,751 $602,073,485 $610,936,453 
PE, <occticccekeneheseibbneissdededouredsewesseadseue 150, 748 115, "633 199,747 
U. 8S. bonds to secure Circulation,........cccccccccccsecces 32,425, 31,825,000 32,225,000 
U. 8. bonds to secure U.S. Geposits.......cccccccccccccees 34,664,600 096,600 35, 4 "600 
ae ee cea SEC SRSRERESEEEEROSSEE CER 1,020,280 187,910 1,620 
ET OR Se a 1,940,977 1,951,856 2. re) "964 
«cc ccncdsanvendusseseecceessoescoeses 78,268,942 79,553,434 87. 371.950 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.............000. 2° 15,929, 16,220,809 16 675,359 
Other real estate and mortgages OWned.,...........eeeeee 1,670,20% 1,450, 145, 8% 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).......... 43,572,189 51,737,144 47,787,888 
Due from State banks and bankerS............ceeeeeesees 5,761,547 5,642,082 5,006,07 
Due from approved reserve ee beikideinibidnbneiniie i ij..oiedee jing: °° diagnos 
Checks and other cash items.......... hidohiniennebies 5,306,7 5,846,855 5,390,695 
Exchanges for clearin iene MGsbdeesasedeeteoneenesenses 221,395,276 220,815,222 163,185,235 
BEES GE GEO PIGCIOMEE WOTEB,. cc cocccccscccccccccccsccccse 893,155 977,343 724,604 
Fractional paper currency, nickels = ee 70,269 67,493 71,957 
*Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. 
P< <ncptcceieisenebdnensncedesteeees Need 9,271,650 7,118,483 6.047341 
CEG ROOT GOPENO. oc cccccccccccccceccccccsccces 70,920,180 56,660,870 66 092,680 
Gold clearing-house Certificates...........cccccceccccces 68,395,000 71,980,000 76, "305,000 
eine dee besa eeneeneebeeeenedneeséaus 89,402 3, 81,439 
Silver Treasury Certificates... .....ccccccccccccccccccccece 15,104,403 15,700,665 13,206,807 
EE 715, "651. 421 621,110 
LET TT ee EI 49,327,838 53, 549, 789 49,002,573 
U.S. certificates of deposit for lega!-tender notes..... 820,000 1, 780, 000 4. D5, 000 
Five per cent. Go ey fund with Treasurer......... 1,605,947 1,580,147 1,581,750 
ey St le Es o5066.0000cscennsececonsceseocese 1,334,276 1,361,273 730,238 
ES Pe $1,291.853,913 $1,264,040,462 $1,227,016, 982 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im...........csececcccccvccccccvvees eeeve 850, $62,550,000 $70,550,000 
Meares BARGE, ...occccccccccccsccvcccosccccccvscossccccccoces 47,846,475 47,565,000 52,070,000 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid.......... 32,411,649 32, .630,770 31,321,77 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand.. . 1,505, 30, 930,315 30,654,740 
State bank notes outstanding 66Gb bsaSeseesSeeedoucececes 16, 16, 16,542 
ns . oscccsesevaeseuesecesosesese 283,431,105 249,201,718 252,349,649 
Due to State banks and bDankKers........cccececccecccceees 184,373,617 817, 172,504,189 
EE EEE LE AAD SO PP 91,499 184, 19 91,355 
i, CD, ccaccceesccesesessovscscesoeonscocceces 598,130,615 598,037,272 567, 161,088 
i, MEL ocnics cchdenbasdceeesecdacdebeceeeseorossesees 32,726,010 33,396,422 35.7 754,924 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing Officers............se.eeeeees 822,007 118, 110 "141.932 
i eceiieteeeeageneeets  <reenee* j§.  shibne .§ sendnane 
ileal ied neceeceenenen .. wadiibeie 400,000 500,000 
Liabilities other than those above stated.............06. 17,149,165 16,191,521 13,800,786 
RE ae a Ee a $1, 201. ao 913 $1, BAe - $1, rt ps. - 
AVOEREHS COSOE VO RONG. ooo cccccccccccccccccccccccccoccs sesee 


* Total lawful money reserve........ seeceoeeesoense 





Races go07,ss7,970 anne 
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RESOURCES. Apr. 2, 1901. July 15, 1901, Sept. 30, 1901. 
CaO ORE GIs cn cecccccsscctcocsccsqcocsceecveesess $12,308,269 $12,292,979 $12,631,261 
i .cdd acu ndetpibennidbanecaedenmeeanennesienseous 12,616 12,774 24,221 
U. S. bonds to secure Circulation... .cccccccccccccccseccs 1,219,000 1,219,000 1,219,000 
0. S. bonds to secure U.S. Geposits.........cccccccccscece 451,000 451,000 1, 
i 6s acca eieeebeuneeeeeensecesesasuse 155,800 151,290 149,590 
Se ED Eis Os esc ce snccceeesercasececesescesces 58,502 57,566 67,195 
i Ps +i cppcntabnabdbedsnceeeoncsessesness 1,305,409 1,396,370 1,340,223 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures................... 1,273,183 1,286,806 794,538 
Other real estate and mortgages Owned............ee000. 101,544 101,547 101,547 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).......... 2,184,819 1,939,119 1,813,792 
Due from State banks and bankers............ccsceeeeeees 326,840 i 327.5 
Due from approved reserve AGENTS... ...cecceccccccceees 3,865,351 2,692,848 2,658,211 
Checks and OGMGr Cash ICONS. ...cccccccccccccccccccceccecs 161,110 219,123 317,463 
Exchanges for clearing-house........cccccccscccccccccces 189,874 250,153 584 
Bilis OF CEROP PHGCCOUEE DOTMBsc. oo ccc ccccccccccocscccccccce 6,070 13,495 8,270 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents......... “ 7,148 7,538 7,387 
*Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Mid ctniucindcamdesnedenenwasoeiedeensesseecsenuns 54,222 747,237 76,174 
Gels TORT GHP GOIOOD o occccccccceccccoscceseccccces 1,285,980 931,970 1,610,030 
ee CI ccccceeeneeensecessess j- efeeas qo «geese qo. 44 cesses 
ST ititsnd dtteieenecaieeeehdesesenotnseshéenbees 6,683 8,289 8,303 
ip ws, le fg” See 708,428 643,258 563,492 
ni ccs cbndeaneeensedeonesenenceees 31,131 38,653 40, 
ane oe ede scene eenine 1,240,575 802,931 587,580 
U.S. certificates of deposit for lemal-tenders.......... «ss eseees = weeees 8 =—s———s ew ees 
Five per cent. redemption fund with Treasurer......... 55,950 55,950 55,950 
Ds a le 6010 886666496080600066 00 Kee ences — )6=3—(<—é hoe 
Pi Kabnnbinkecdcsunsndsadsereeesansesasnsasanewons $27,009,550 $25,663,234 $25,581,765 
LIABILITIES. 
EE em $2,775,000 $2,775,000 $2,775,000 
I SE sitet pitied ane ticens ceed eeesiianeebeesinn 1,592,500 1,603,456 1,603,456 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid......... 520,377 510,600 575,460 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand....... 1,086,755 1,085,015 1,1,3,475 
i) ic te eeeteeseeenseseee qj. eee j- .«eiee jj. memes 
BO CO GEE FIO, TIED on cccccccccccccceccesoeccscess 369,737 386, 368,832 
Due to State banks and bankers..............00+: ppenweee 1,033,824 724,161 763,042 
Fe teen ieddcnengibeeeeheeen Sebenennents 4,611 19, 82,574 
So ccndeacnsetenseeseeesecsnsonsseeeneces 19,202,965 18,131,183 17,890,439 
Ah Tilia atts ntetien ti dsiedeedeeegenseneneesalaecenees 373,346 DOT 437,000 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers..............0... — 50,432 69,323 22,484 
ee ieee eeeeeee  j-gueheh o»s.é6es# j.. i »ssseee 
i jtidi -teiiee ikea dieieeiebhabeetbeees  j§ asians jo <seeee - s#aeee 
Liabilities other than those above stated ........cceee008 sw veeee «teens tw we ee 
ET ndenadentadaesoscececsssadoseocegeocessecsceescene $27,009,550 $25,663,234 $25,581,765 
ee idibcndtssdenncsvtecsecéesnusesctssen 37.29 p.c. 32.33 p.c 30.88 p. c 


$3,327,019 


eeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeaeees 








$3,172,338 
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A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEW YORK, November 4, 1901. 

GOLD EXPORTS, UNITED STATES TREASURY ACCUMULATIONS and a break in indus- 
trial securities, were the principal matters of interest last month. Gold exports did 
not begin until late in the month, nor have they reached a large amount, but the 
fact that there should be an outward movement of gold at a time when our exports 
of merchandise are largely in excess of our imports has caused some uneasiness re- 
garding the future. 

Fear of a goid famine in this country at any time in the near future, however, 
would seem to be wholly unwarranted. The supply of gold in the United States 
is steadily increasing, and our failure to import large quantities of gold in the last 
few years has been because of the fact that more gold was not needed. We have 
bought our own securities held abroad and we have invested in foreign securities be- 
cause the country has had the money to spare. Should the money market become 
stringent here there seems no doubt that gold would be speedily drawn from abroad. 

At the present time the foreign money markets are less favorably conditioned 
than ourown. The Bank of England on the last day of the month raised its rate of 
discount from three to four per cent. The lower rate had been maintained since 
June 13. Both Paris and Berlin had been drawing gold from London, and the 
former city was thrown into a state of panic through a collapse in a gigantic spec- 
ulation in copper. Paris began to draw heavily upon London and the disturbance 
in the money market in the latter city led to a call upon New York for gold. 

As long as our trade balances continue to be as large as they are now, there is 
not likely to be any gold export movement which we are not fully able to control. 
It is true that the September balance was $17,000,000 less this year than last year, 
but the net exports even then were $39,000,000 in September, 1901. At present our 
corn exports have fallen off, but wheat exports continue large and probably will for 
the remainder of the year. 

Disturbance to our money market is more likely to come from the operations of 
the United States Treasury than from any other source. The surplus in October 
was more than $9,000,000, making $27,000,000 since July 1. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, in consequence of this accumulation of money in the Treasury, has issued 
a notice that he will receive offers of the three per cents of 1908-18, 5’s of 1904 and 
4’s of 1907 at prices to yield 1.726, and of the 4’s of 1925 at a price to yield 1.906. 
This circular was issued on October 31, and on the following day bonds to the value 
of $1,282,000 were bought at the New York sub-Treasury. The relation of the 
Treasury to the money market in connection with views presented at the recent 
convention of the American Bankers is considered later on in this review. 

The stock market during the month did not go one way. ‘‘ Industrial” stocks 
were decidedly weak and several experienced bad breaks. The effect of the reduc- 
tion in September in the dividend on Amalgamated Copper stock was to excite (is- 
trust in other industrials, nor was the news that reached Wall Street regarding 
properties of that class at all encouraging. 

On the other hand, railroad securities as a class were strong. During the month 
there were net gains in the prices of a number of railroad stocks. Among them 
Jersey Central, 1234 per cent.; St. Paul, 10 per cent.; Northwest, 1434 per cent.; 
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Delaware & Hudson, 81g per cent.; Lackawanna, 1534 per cent.; Northern Pacific 
preferred, 634 per cent. 

Railroad earnings continue to show favorable gains, and profits are of encourag- 
ing magnitude. In fact, general business is prosperous, and with the usual autumn 
elections out of the way, active trade is looked for during the remainder of the year. 

The discussion of Government finances at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association has renewed public interest in the condition of the United 
States Treasury. No financial legislation in many years past has had a more sweep- 
ing effect in changing our currency system than the Act of March 14, 1900. The 
act had many purposes in view, among them the transmutation of the silver bullion 
in the Treasury into coin; the exchange of Treasury notes for silver certificates, 
and the retirement of currency certificates which were issued in exchange for legal- 
tender notes. The act created a reserve fund of $150,000,000 gold to be held in the 
Division of Redemption to secure the old legal-tender notes, and also provided that 
there should be held in that Division an equal amount of coin, bullion and not«s to 
secure the certificates and Treasury notes issued by the Division of Issue. 

It is less than twenty months since the act went into operation, yet in that time 
nearly one-half of the silver bullion then in the Treasury has been coined into 
silver dollars. The Treasury notes have been extinguished to an amount equal to 
more than fifty per cent. of the total outstanding in March, 1900, and the currency 
certificates have all been retired. We show the amounts of coin, bullion, etc., 
reported in the Division of Redemption and the notes and certificates reported out- 
standing by the Division of Issue March 14, 1900, and November 1, 1901. 


Marcu 14, 1900. 











DIVISION OF REDEMPTION. DIVISION OF ISSUE. 
Ic iccccnnscénsedinnsseiasess $212,799,999..Gold certificates outstanding...... $212,799,779 
ey GR ccccncascotescceecesses 408,447,504, .Silver certificates outstanding.... 408,447,504 
Silver dollars of 1890................ 9,399,308 | , ; 
Silver bullion of 1890................ 77,370,692 ; Treasury notes outstanding....... 86,770,000 
United States notes........ccccceees 15,045,000. .Currency certificates outstanding. 15,045,600 
$723,062,283 $723,062,283 
NoveMBER 1, 1901. 
DIVISION OF REDEMPTION. DIVISION OF ISSUE. 
Bs voce scdncasdnccoswascowcses $312,815,089..Gold certificates outstanding...... $312,815,089 
NG icccctcunsisscncscsessnes 449,648,000. .Silver certificates outstanding.... 449,648,000 
Silver dollars Of 1890.........ccceee: 127,351 : 
Silver bullion of 1890..........+..++- 41,306 49} TTeASury notes outstanding....... 41,434,000 
$803,897,089 $803,897 ,089 


More than $100,000,000 of gold certificates have been issued since March 14, 1900, 
the total now exceeding $312,000,000, as compared with $212,000,000 then. The 
Treasury holds in its general fund $31,000,000 gold certificates, but that is $10,000,. 
000 less than it held on March 14, 1900. The Government owns $259,000,000 free 
gold, as against $244,000,000 on that date, the $150,000,000 gold reserve being 
included in both amounts. 

It will be noted that the silver dollars held against silver certificates outstanding 
have increased from $408,000,000 to $449,000,000. The Treasury holds less than 
$8,000,000 of the silver certificates in its general fund, or $1,790,000 more than in 1900. 

The dollars and bullion held to secure the Treasury notes of 1890 amounted, 
when the Act of 1900 went into effect, to nearly $87,000,000, the same amount of 
those notes being outstanding. There are now only about $41,000,000 outstanding, 
and they are being retired at the rate of about $1,500,000 a month, so that in about 
two years the last of those trouble-producing legal-tender notes ought to be 
withdrawn. 

The currency certificates have all been retired and the greenbacks formerly held 
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against them have been released. While on March 14, 1900, the Tredsury held 
$15,000,000 legal-tender notes in the Division of Redemption to secure currency 
certificates, it also held $12,000,000 in the general fund. At present it has only 
about $8,000,000 in the general fund. 

The United States Treasury has become an immense store-house of wealth, and 
it is not surprising that the Secretary of the Treasury has renewed his offer to 
purchase bonds for redemption. At the present time there is about $1,100,000,000 
of money in the Treasury, beside $110,000,000 on deposit in National bank deposi. 
tories. Of this amount, $150,000,000 is in the reserve fund, all of it gold ; $803.- 
000,000 are trust funds, as already shown, held to secure certificates and Treasury 
notes outstanding, and $148,000,000 consists of various forms of money held in the 
general fund. About $40,000,000 of the general fund is in the shape of certificates, 
deducting which would leave $108,000,000 in that fund, while freeing $40,000,000 in 
the trust fund. Against the $110,000,000 on deposit in the banks there is charged 
only $83 000,000 for current liabilities. 

The situation of the Treasury, then, is this: It has $175,000,000 of a cash balance 
in excess of all liabilities, beside the $150,000,000 gold reserve held against legal- 
tender notes. Here is $325,000,000 of money now held practically as a surplus in the 
Treasury. The total amount of old legal-tender notes outstanding is $346,000,000, 
an amount but slightly in excess of the free cash now in the Treasury. Putting it 
another way, the Government has issued $1,150,000,000 notes and certificates, and 
it has on hand to meet those obligations, $1,129,000,000 cash, consisting of gold, 
silver, and deposits in the National banks. The Government has, in effect, a reserve 
equal to ninety-eight per cent. of its entire currency issues. 

The gold reserve of $150,000,000 established in March, 1900, for the redemption 
of legal-tender notes, has been kept intact. The total amount of United States 
notes, greenbacks, redeemed in gold since March 14, 1900, is $47,000,000, and of 
Treasury notes of 1890 about $4,000,000. Only three times have the redemptions 
in a single month amounted to as much as $5,000,000. In May, 1900, and January, 
1901, they were $7,000,000, and in June, 1900, $5,000,000. The total redemptions 
since June 30 last have been less than $6,000,000. The siphoning of gold out of the 
Treasury has stopped since the Act of March, 1900, although other causes beside 
the act itself have been operative. 

However, the favorable conditions which have kept the money market easy, 
even under the pressure of the most extraordinary activity in various lines, 
speculative or otherwise, may not beexpected to continue indefinitely. It is natural 
therefore that men of financial wisdom are taking note of the relations between the 
United States Treasury and the money supply of the country. The Treasury is 
again drawing a surplus from the volume of money in circulation. The Govern- 
ment must either lock the money up in its vaults, deposit it in National banks, or 
buy Government bonds at a premium. Contraction of the currency threatens dis- 
aster, and it is conceded that locking up money in the Treasury vaults is perilous. 
On the other hand, buying bonds threatens a reduction in National bank circula- 
tion. Again, National banks receiving Government deposits must deposit Govern- 
ment bonds with the Government to secure them. There is a limit to the purchase 
of bonds at a price acceptable to the banks, and relief in that direction is doubtful. 

These are the facts which men of business are studying to-day, and which must 
be taken into consideration if our system of currency is to be put on a safe basis. 
Some surprise has been expressed that the Secretary of the Treasury should offer to 
buy bonds at this time, but the sentiment among financial people is that he acted 
wisely and opportunely. To put off action until the money market was in desper- 
ate straits and ‘‘ Wall Street’ was crying to the Government for aid, would have 
been unwise. 
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Attention is again attracted to the changes that are occurring in the banking in- 
terests of this city, changes which are developing certain individual institutions into 
mammoth banking concerns. The control of the Ninth National Bank has passed 
into the hands of people interested in the Hanover National Bank. The latter is an 
institution with $54,000,000 deposits, yet there are four banks in New York whose 
deposits now exceed that figure : National City, $132,000,000 ; First National, $76,- 
000,000 ; National Bank of Commerce, $65,000,000, and National Park Bank, $64,- 
000,000. Reports are rife of negotiations for further consolidations and purchases 
of control of banks in the interest of the larger institutions, and many are the prob- 
lems which the future will have to solve in connection with the present develop- 
ment of our banking interests along lines that may be considered experimental. 

Tue Money MARKET.—There has been little change in the local money market 
during the month. Call money touched 5 per cent. late in the month, but has 
ruled at about 3 @4 per cent. Time money is somewhat firmer but with rates 
unchanged. The supply of commercial paper continues limited, but there is no 
demand from local banks. At the close of the month call money ruled at 3144 @ 5 
per cent., averaging about 33¢ per cent. Banks and trust companies quote 314 
per cent. as the minimum rate. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted 
ai 5 per cent. for all periods from 60 days to 6 months on good mixed collateral, 
aud at 5 per cent. on all industrial collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 
41° @ 434 per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 444 @ 5 per cent. 
for first-cless 4 to 6 months’ single names, and 5 @ 54 per cent. for good paper 
havicg the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In New York Clty. 


























June 1. | July 1. | Aug. 1. | Sept. 1.| Oct. 1. | Nov. 1. 
Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 3% 5 — | 24—4 2— 3 —4 34—5 
= heap banks and trust compa- 
D cacsendacmentanseneossaneneeoens _ 4— 3 — 24— 4— 344— 
Brokers loans on collateral, 30 to 60 | 
Dianedennassenssaneebensensedese _— 4— 4— 4 — 416—5 416—5 
Brokers loans on collateral, 90 days 6 | 4 4 —1% | 4 46 | 46-5 “4-5 
a ree —_ _— _ — — 
reine loans on collateral, 5 to i ag | 4 “6-5 “6-5 5 “—5 
Is 6:000050000.-cnneseonecescesac _ _ — 44o— _ 
Commercial paper, endorsed bilis| 
receivable, 60 to 9) days............ 134-4 |8%—-4414 — |ag— l|ay— | om 
Commercial paper prime single 
names, 4 to 6 months................ 4 —-4%/4 —44% 14 —4% | 4%—5 5 —5e | 444—5 
Commercial paper, good single| 
names, 4 to 6 months,...........6.: 5 —6 5 —5i4 | 4%—5 544-6 54%4—6 5 —5% 





New York City Banxs.—Bank deposits have been increasing since September 
21, the gain in that time amounting to about $28,000,000, of which nearly $22,000, - 
000 was in October. Loans were increased $24,000,000 during the month, while 
the reserves were changed only slightly. The surplus reserve was reduced to less 
than $10,500,000, a decrease of about $6,000,000 for the month. Small as the sur- 
plus reserve is, however, it is nearly double what it was a year ago. Deposits are 
$116,000,000 larger than they were a year ago, and loans are nearly $100,000,000 
larger. 

New York City Banks—ConpDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


























| Loans. Specie. — Deposits. — ae Clearings. 
Oct. 5... $878,558,200 |$180,354,600 | $71,093,700 yr yy $15,560 ous (Onn aee, 100 |$1 282,803,000 
rae. 870.900,700 | 182,501,900 | — 70,653,500 | —942;68%,900 | 17,483,175 | 30,983,800 1,821,644,000 
, 19...) 874, 939,200 | 181,941.900| 69,802,400 | 945,114,100 | 15, 5 | 81.376,700 | 1,337,309,200 
26...) 884,589,700 | 182,942,800| 70,394,400} 954.466,10u | 14:713,175 | 31,763.20 1,298,080,400 
Nov. 2...| 891,922,900 | 178,463,700} 71,534,700 | 958,062, 482,800 | 31,875,900 | 1,356,819,900 
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DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 








1901, 




















| 1899. 1900. 
semaees | Surplus Surplus 

| Deposits. Reserve, | Deposits. Reserve. | Deposits 
January ..... $823,037,700 $19,180,975 | $740,046,900 | $11,168,075 | $854,189,200 
February......| 861,637,500 39,232,025 795,917,300 30, ‘27 9,917, 
Pivecesess 910,573,600 30,334, 900 917,000 13. 641,550 | 1,012,514,000 
Sstéohoes 898,917,000 15,494,850 | 807,816.600 9,836.1 150 | 1,004,283,200 
Pi onceese oes 005, 024.675 | 852,062,500 21,128,300 | 970,790,500 
SD ceceseses 890,061 ,600 2,710,600; 887,954,500 20,122,275 | 952,398,200 
ST 206600 see 905,127,800 14,274, 888,249,300 16,859.375 | 971,382,000 
August....... 862,142,700 10,811,125 | 887,841,700 27,535,975 955,912,200 
September 849,793,800 191, 903,486,900 27,078,475 | 968,121,900 
October...... 785,364 724, 884,706,800 12,942,600 936,452,300 
November 761,635,500 2,088,525 | 841,775,200 5,950,400 | 958,062,400 
December 748,078, ,006,7 864,410,900 DE. cencethésctes 











———— 


<a 


Surplus 


Reserve. 


$11,525 


,900 





Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,012,514,000 on Mar. 


on March 9, 1901, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER BanKks—NEw YorRK CLEARING-HOUSBE. 


2, 1901, loans, $918,789,600 
























































| ~T 
| | | 
| | Legal ten-| Deposit | Deposit in 
_ Joansand | Deposits.| Specie. | derand |with Clear-\other N.Y.) Surplus. 
Dares. Investments. ? » bank notes. | ie oy banks. , 
agents. 
| ee 
Oct = $71,355,100 | $77,347,500 | $3,107,100 | $4,165,300 | $8,566,500 | $2,140,000 | * $1, _ 975 
wa Oo 72,632,000 | 78,594,200; 3,231,300 4,539,300 | 8,455,400 2,455,100 967,450 
~ 72,069,200 | 77,501,400) 3,246,900 4.295.200 | 7,509,600 2,160,300 2,163. 350 
we 71,973,600 | 77,600,800 3,265,400 4,250,600 7,721,000 2,389, 100 : 1 774, 100 
Nov. 2.. 72,007,700" ‘76,749,800 | 3,263,800 4,168,200 7,848,500 2,204,000 * 517,425 
* Deficit. 
Boston BANKS. 
Dares. | Loans. | De osits Specie Legal Circulation.| Clearin 
. . 7 P : ones Tenders. | ' #. 
Oct ae ‘$102, 196,000 | $219,283,000 $17,857,000 $7,329,000 $6,055,000 $147,318,400 
~ <Diessooul 193,573,000 | 220,205,000 17,991,000 | 749, 6,055,000 144,300,900 
. 93,208,060 222,945,000 17,692,000 | 7,899,000 6,056,000 143,794,500 
“© 26.....+.| 195,437,000 | 223,503,000 17,833,000 | 8,193,000 6,066,000 133, 101.000 
Nov. 2.......| 197,624,000 225.577,000 | 16,555,000 | 7,987,000 6,063,000 141,324,700 
PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 
DATES Loans, | Deposits. | — Circulation.| Clearings 
I " $175,613,000 $205,859,000 | $55,748,000 $9,839.000 | $115,211,600 
i SR | 77,415, 205,668,000 53,603,000 9,845,000 95,323,900 
ig RIESE | 178,142, 209,359,000 54,814,000 9,813.000 107. y "100 
”  Meedtndetebescossee | 177,772,000 208,504,000 55,299,000 9,733,000 112, 92,400 
 Mibkstnskseneowsenees | 177, "210, 000 | 210,378,000 57,655,000 9,881,000 113°294°900 























Money Rates ABRoAD.—Money was generally higher in the European markets 
last month, but the Bank of England was the only leading bank which advanced its 
On October 31 it raised its rate from 3 per cent., which it had main- 
The Bank of Bengal, at Calcutta, reduced its 


posted rate. 
tained since June 138, to 4 per cent. 


rate from 5 to 4 per cent. on the last day of the month. Discounts of 60 to 90 day 


bills in London at the close of the month were 314 @ 314 per cent., against 214 


23g per cent. amonth ago. The open market at Paris was 2% @ 3 per cent., against 


1 @ 


116 per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 3 @ 314 per cent., against 


31g per cent. a month ago. 














MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


Money RatTEs IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 























































June 1). | July 12. | Aug. 16. | Aug. 30.| Sept. 27. | Oct. 18, 
London—Bank rate of discount,....| 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Market rates of discount: 
60 days bankers’ drafts...... 254 26 244 2 | 2ee 236 
6 months bankers’ drafts....| 3 34 24% 24 248 213—3 
Loans—Day to day........... 1% 1% 146 1 1% 1 
Paris, open market rates............ 2 2 154 134 1% 256 
Berlin, nA etneteneanen 3% 3 244 2144 3 3 
Hamburg, cnt R eee eeeee 34g 3 214 2% 3 3 
Frankfort, ween tenes 344 3 236 212 3 3 
Amsterdam, = ~" > neevvcceeees 314 234 234 246 2146 234 
Vienna, See 3 314 3 4 3% 3% 
St. Petersburg, - - eeonaceneuca aad in ave — os ese 
Madrid, =  genudanndens 314 34 344 4 4 4 
Copenhagen, ~  thleeeneeian 5 5 5 5 5 
BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 
July 10, 1901. | Aug. 14, 1901.|Sept. 11, 1901.| Oct. 16, 1901. 
Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis).......... 623, £30,135,610 666, £29,696,190 
PD I cnvcsecdsesecstsceesococceos 8,914,607 10,432,296 11,479,738 10,189,207 
I ittckcactnuenensengessiseetee 192,001 39,187,229 40,002,878 41,171,771 
Government SCCUTITIES. .........00ceeeeees 17,295,309 16,499,916 16,683,457 18,016,765 
Gc kcusncnesavoccesconseecece 27,540,943 26,012,088 26,047,763 964, 
Reserve of notes and COIN...........ee00. 24,456,451 309, y 7,074 20D, 
A iinecccscgadeosseeeeswese 37,304,911 37,120,530 129,194 37,177,129 
Reserve tO 1aDEIEIOS. ....ccccccccccccccces 47t3% 5048% 5234 49% 
Bank rate of discount.............seee0: ‘ 3% 3% 3% 3% 
Price of Consols (234 per cents.).......... 9238 9454 9348 93144 
Price of silver P€Tr OUNCE......cccccccccees 26428d. 27428d. 2643d 26d. 
Average price Of wheat..........ccceeeees 27s. 8d. 27s. 7d. 26s. | 208. 9d. 


























ForEIGN ExcHancE.—The market for sterling exchange has been affected by 
the higher rates for money prevailing in European markets. 
Paris there have been very unfavorable conditions, and the markets have been 
seriously disturbed by failures and panic. 


Instead of gold being imported there 


was about $3,000,000 exported late in the month. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EAacH WEEK. 







At both Berlin and 



















BANKERS’ STERLING. Cable Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. transfers commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. Sight. : Long. 60 days. 
ee 4.8334 @ 4.831% | 4.8554 @ 4.8534 | 4. @ 4.8614 | 4.8254 @ 4.82% | 4.8244 @ 4.83144 
—— eee 4.8334 @ 4.84 | 4.8534 @ 4.86 +8650 @ 4,866 | 4.83144 @ 4.8384 | 4.838 @ 4. 
 Dinosasnaien 4.8334 @ 4.83% 48594 @ 4.86 4.8634 @ oe 4.8314: @ 4.8336 | 4.8244 @ 4. 
696 4.8334 @ 4.8376 | 4.8654 @ 4.86% | 4.87% @ 4.8714 | 4.8314 @ 4.8316 | 4.83 @ 4.84 
T. Dicencnctsad 4.838%, @ 4.84 | 4.87 @ 4.8734 | 4.87546 @4 8754 4.8314 @ 4.83% | 4.8234 @ 4.84 





























ForREIGN EXxcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 











Sterling Bankers—60 days 


eeeeeve 


te es 


Commercial long 
“ _Docu’tary for paym’t. 
Paris—Cable transfers 
w2 Bankers’ 60 days 

_ Bankers’ sight 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days........ 
‘Bankers’ sight.......... 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight........ 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.... 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight ....... 
italian lire—sight................ 


es 
eeeeeen 


te 
eeeeeeesee 
eeneeeeee 


“ 








es 


July 1. August 1. Sept. 1 Oct. 1, Now. 1. 
4854— %|485 — 4/1484 — Ylasen%—3 |4. 
4:8734— i as7k— 14:86 — 14] 4.8514— 16 r) a a 
4.9844— 1%4| 488 — 14/1 4.864— %| 4.85%4—6 | 487ig— 64 
"84345 | 4.844%4— 34 |4.83'44— 94 | 4182 — 34 | 4.83 — 
4.8414— 516 | 4.8454— big | 4.838,— 4 | 4.82 — 3 | 4:8216— 384 
51586 pe | SABE (SATE | S14 4 | 5-15 =i 
5.181g—17l¢ | 518i¢— | 5.20 —193¢ | 5.2114 2056 5-1854— 
5.1614—155¢ | 5.16%4—  |5.18%— — | 5.1934 1854 | 5.155¢— 
B16i4— | 5.1644—1556 | 5.1884—17% | 5.1834— i sie Hf 
oa Bf| Son— He| ose fl see 22) B¥o%, 
516} M4 5.108 i 5.184 — is 5.19 ian ‘ 5.1614 — 
281827 *| See 38) 20% TE] 26 84—.95° lose? —ol° 
5.40 —37% | 5.40 —87ig | 5.30 --87%4 | 5.3434— 14 | 5.2716 —.25 
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EvROoPEAN Banks.—The Bank of England lost about $20,000,000 gold in Octo- 


ber, due in part to exports and toa movement of money to the interior. 


however, holds $16,000,000 more gold than it did a year ago. Both France and Ger- 
many lost some gold during the month, but are better supplied than at this time 


last year. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 











The Bank, 











| Sept. 2, 1901. 


| October 1, 1901. 


Nov. 





1, 1901, 














Silver, 


























Gold. Silwer. Gold. Silver. Gold. 
Beata’... ....0cc00ce) SEAIARE | .ncccccccese a £35,654,523 

ee. egéoonnuiewe 97,559,064 | £44,839,899 356,646 | £44.613,244 95,028, 
Sn csuecnande 32.388,000 16,685,000 31,073,0L0 16,008,000 30,087,000 

Austro- ungary.. 40,389,000 11,034,000 44,147,000 10,922,000 5.640. 
RRP RITES: 14,004,000 17,129,000 14,004,000 17,125,000 14,006,000 
etherlands........ 6,251,400 5,594,700 6,124,200 643, 5,756,300 
Nat. Belgium....... 3,094,700 1,547,300 3, 094. 700 __ 1,647,800 046.667 
ee £233,096,411 | £96,829,899 | £283,437,237 /£95,859,444 £311,746,455 


1,523,333 
£1¢ 2,283,517 








StLtvER.—The price of silver was very weak, declining almost continuously 
throughout the month. The lowest price in a number of years was reached on 
October 25, when 263d. was recorded. A slight recovery left the price at 26 9-16d. 
at the close of the month, a decline since September 30 of 34d. 


MontTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1899, 1900, 1901. 




















1899. 1900. 1901. 1899. 1900. 

MONTH. MONTH. 

High Low.) High| Low.) High| Low High; Low. High Low. 
January..| 2754 | 27% | 2734 | 27. | 20% | 27% |'July...... 2734 | 2754 | 28%, | 2734 
February) 2736 | 27% at o7f | 28% | 2796 |'Aunust ..| 2784 | 27 28% zi 
March....| 27% | 273% O77, | 288, | 27% | Septemb’r| 2736 | 2618 | 28,% | 2944 
April.....| 28% | 273% ats 2748 | 2648 | October..| 2615 et ae 2914, 
ay. .....| 2834 | 28 a6 2754 | 274, ||Novemb’r| 27% oot 297, 
June. ....| 28 | 2756 28%, | 27f— | 2756 | 27%4 eeeeed 27 fs 2918 

| j 





















































NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—For the first time in a number of months there 
was a reduction in the amount of b nds deposited to secure bank circulation, 
nearly $1,000,000 of bonds being withdrawn. 
notes outstanding of $1,081,135, but the circulation based on bonds was reduced 
$646,453, and the circulation based on lawful money was increased $1,151,279. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Th-re was an increase in amount of 





July 31, 1901. 


Aug. 31, 1901. 





Total amount ones. si a deat nanieabien eis 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds 
Circulation secured by hed we money.. 
. bonds to secure circulation: 
Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent........ 
1907, 4 per cent........ 


Five per cents. of 1 
Four per cents, Of 1895............eeee0 
Three per cents, Of 1898...........cccee 
Two per cents. of 1900 





$356.152,903 
327,039,373 
29,113,530 


3, 
316,025,150 
"$329,348, 430 


- 419,155 
328,4/.6,351 
29, 012,804 
62,500 
6,057,000 
"268,900 
2,991,600 
3,924,780 
316.975.150 
$330, 279.930 














Sept. 30, 1901.) Oct. 31, 1901. 
$358,830,548 911, 683 
328,845,167 | — 328.198,614 
29,985,481 31,713,169 
12,500 12,500 
6,032,000 6,032,900 
268.900 268,900 
2.561.100 2,911,100 
3,993,280 3,983.7 
317,854,150 | 316,625,650 
$330,721,938C | $329,833,930 





The National banks ae also on deposit the following —— to secure public deposits: 
,600 ; per cents. of 1895, $11,153,950; 
58,300; 2 per cents. of 1900, $83,836,900 ; pidtrict of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, 


4 per cents of 
3 per cents. of 1898, 
$965,000; a total of S110. 256, 750. 


The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $79,095. 


GoLD AND SILveR CormnaGE.—The mints in October c ined $5,750,000 gold, 
$2,791,488.50 silver, of which $1,086,000 was standard dollars, and $187,380 minor 


coin, a total of $8,'728,868.50. 


5 per cents, of 1894, 


* 556,000 : 
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CoINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 





























1899. 1900. 1901. 

Gold. | Silver. Gold. | Silver. Gold Silver 
JANUATY......00e0000 ++ ++| $18,082,000 | $1,642,000 | $11,515,000 | $2,364,161 | $12,657,200 | $2,713,000 

February......sseseee-eee 848, 1,598,000 | 13,401,900} 1,940,000 | 9,230, 242, 

March....... paverweeneses 12,176,715 | 2,346,557 | 12,596,240 | 4,841,376 | _ 6,182,152 | 3,120, 
BE simecpustessarnennets 7,894,475 | 2,159,449 | 12,922,000/ 3,930,000 | 18,958,000} 2,633,000 
BED ncseieinntnspenscndeen 803, 2,879,416 | 8,252,000 | 3.171.000} 9,325,000 | 3,266,000 
PEDicnseoseves caeunenss 8,159,630 | 2,155,019 | 3,820,770 2,094,217 | 5.948.030} 2,836,185 
Ps cacoes cevsnennseseson 981, 794,000 | 6,540,000 | 1,827,827) 4,225,000| 1,312,000 
pn 10,253,100 | 2,233,636 | 5,050,000, 2.536,000 6,780,000 | 3,141,000 
September........+0+++0+ ,860,947 | 2,441,268 | 2,293,335 | 3,982,185 | 4,100,178 | 3,899,524 
PB cscncvreccoconces 8,220,000 | 3,813,569 | 5,120,000 | 4,148,000| —5,750,000| 2,791,489 
HOVOMIEL. ...000ccecceees 6,643,700 | 2,612,000 | 13,185,000 | 3,130,000 | ........... | ceeeeeeeees 
POE i ccnsscesssesee 7,469,952 | 1,886,605 | 4,576,697 | 2,880,555 | .........4+ | eeevereees 
WR icncsannecensneens 111,344,220 $26,061,519 | $99,272,942 | $36,205,321 | $83,155,860 | $27,954,044 














FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Trade dollars........ee- 


Mexican dollars 











Five francs 





value. 
silve 
5éc 


Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos.. 
english Piwsseaweses 
Victoria sovereigns.... 
Twenty francs.......... 

Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. 
Bar silver in London, 264d. per ounce. 
r bars, 5734 @ 5834c. Fine silver (Government assay), 58 @ 59%c. The official price was 


Bid. Asked. 
asonceed $ .60 $ .67 
sepencee ‘ 46 

4154 44 
eneseees 4.84 4.88 
ssnsees . 4.86 4.90 
aeekewns 95 97 
sesenten 3.86 3.90 





Bid. Asked. 
i i .. cscaeuecateos $4.78 $4.82 
Spanish doubloons............. 15.50 15.65 
Spanish 25 pesoOs.........ccceees 4.78 4.82 
Mexican doubloons............ 5.50 15.65 
Mexican 20 pe@SOS..........+.065 19.53 19.65 
i cetdnescsnceconsees 3.96 4.02 





New York market 


remium on the Mint 
or large commercial 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTs.—Again the Treasury statement 
shows a large excess of receipts over disbursements, the surplus for October being 
more than $9,000,000, making the total excess since July 1, $27,000,000. Revenues 
have not increased ; in fact, they are somewhat smaller than they were last vear, 


but there has been a large decrease in expenditures, 


The principal reduction is in 


war expenses, which decreased $5,600,000 in October, and $22,000,000 in the four 
months, July 1 to October 31. 


UnrITrED StTatTes TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 














RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

October, Since Oclober, Since 
Source. 1901. July 1, 1901. | Source. 1901, July 1, 1901. 
ee $23,415,571 $85,302,319 | Gvaa and mis........ Stasen ee Senene ans 

} BP cccce socescocese ° : 5) . ’ 

am _ wegen a pe =  eneenreenen 6,124,279 22,805.65 
iscellaneous....... 904,73 tree 943, 3,714,417 

| Pensions............ 10,450,864 583.1 
Total.........2.++ $49,831,952  $191,980,841 | Interest............. 1,565,022 12,078,882 
Excess of receipts... 9,186,017 27,361,070 | ke ccccsecene $40,645,935 $164,619.771 


Unitep States GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND NET GOLD IN 
THE TREASURY. 

















1900. | 1901. 
MONTH. | Net Gold Net Gold 
Receipts. joe | in Receipts. — in 
* | Treasury. ° Treasury. 
IN as ceniiciasisiisme $48,012,165 | $39,189,097 | $218,613,617 | $47.520.287 | $40,109,707 | $221,183,644 
February ee ene eeeneeees 45,631 of 65 37,738,472 | 232,225,356 844,123 38,880,635 we 1,150, 
PS cnses sdesenmatas 48,726,837 | 32,188,271 | 248.358, 49,891,125 | 40,762,862 | 249,146,643 
ipa epk pie Sept ,039, 40,903,927 | 229,461,962 | 47,767,851 | 41,968,246 | 245,994,770 
cise iachiniichbidiimd ania? 45,166,053 | 40,351,525! 218,857,545) 52,629,440 , 136,561 | 244.432, 
Si hsiniih nit deeinesninlicdtaiamibiiaehn 435, 33,540,678 | 220,557,185 | 50,833,907 | 33,045,147 | 248.605,794 
ERR SHa CRIN: 49,955,161 | 538,979,653 | 228,567.47 52,320.340 2,307,590 | 249,955,831 
il a 49,6%8.756 | 50,500,000 | 218,263,969 45,394,125 | 39,351,497 | 258,455,746 
September.............. 45,304,326 | 39,169/971 | 230,131,162 | 44/434.493 | 32'310.736 | 251,635'35 
ll tcicniasauisetad 51,626,067 | 47,993,637 | 242.670/174 | 49/831.952 | 40,645,935 | 259,346,494 
November........cecees 48,344,514 | 41,278,660 PELEED | cccccccees | cosccccsce | ecccescoeece 
December......+-...... 46,846,508 | 40,204,622 | 246,561,322 | .......... | cccccsccce | ceecceee ee. 
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UnITED States Pusiic Dest.—The Government retired nearly $6,000,000 of its 


bonds last month, making the reduction in the interest-bearing debt since January 
ist more than $40,000,000. Notwithstanding the payment of this debt the cash 
balance in the Treasury increased in October nearly $6,000,000, and since January 
ist $32,000,000. The net debt less cash in the Trersury shows a decrease for the 
month of $9,500,000, and in the last ten months of $77,000,000. 


UnItTED StatTEs Pusiic DEBT. 

































































Jan. 1, 1901.| Sept. 1, 1901. | Oct. 1,1901, | Nov. 1, 1901, 
Interest-bearing debt : ‘ 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per CONE...c00 any 679, 750, gus, 940,750 | $445,940,750 | $445,940,750 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 seunennen 578 8,100 | 254,111, 450 248,241,700 247,273, 450 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent...... | 33.20 . 32,650 
Loan of 1904, 5 per cent...........+++++. 26,992,100 | 21,398 050 21,041,450 21,025,450 
ebsiekheeneenabe 162, 315,400 | 162,315,400 153,454,800 148,557,7 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent........ 104,900,040! 98,911,240 »204,220 | 98,193,100 
Total interest-bearing debt........... $1, 001,499,7 70 $982,640,090 966,966,120 | $961,023,100 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 2, ‘654, 070 | 1,393, "620 1,343,560 | 1,341,31 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,734,863 346,734,863 346,734,863 | 346,734,863 
Nationa! bank note redemption acct.. 31.531, ‘532 28,676,186 29,595,339 | 31, 713, 019 
Fractional CUrrency.........ccccccceeses 6,878,410 6,876,361 6,876,361 | 6,876,361 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... | $385,144,806 | $382,287,411 | $383,206,564 | | far 324, a 
Total interest and non-interest debt. | 1,389,298,646 | 1,366,321,121 | 1,351,516,244  1,347,688,65: 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury : | 
Gold certificates nduesedbedeenuanedonsée 263,629,379 296,318,689 | 302,926,089, 312,815,089 
a ee nea weneebnneesel 427,426,000 439,282,000 | 442,080,000 449,648,000 
Certificates of deposit.................. | Pee ae, Pere rere 
Treasury notes Of 1890 .........ccccceees | 61,397,000 44,433,000 | 43,026,000 41 454,000 
Total certificates and notes........... | $754,012,379 ~ $780, 033, 689 | $788, 032.089 | $803,897 ,089 
Ag Qegreunte aut ikestnbigneenteneesaesd | 2,143,311,025 2,146,354,810 | 2,139,548,333 | 2, 151,585,743 
in the Treasury : 
Oren DT ccodéetieosseedeseneesess | 1,131,271,552 | 1,198,840,459 | 3 at. 237,475 | 1,218,048,111 
ct nctcensvckednenewen | a 716 "868,869,103 | 877,407,595 | 88 1392, 414 
Ee ee | $2 $290,107, 336 $329,971,355 | $319,919,880 $32. 655, ,697 
TELL LTT LAIR IN ' 150,000,000 50,000,900 150,000, 000 150,000, ‘000 
Eee | 140,107,336 179,971,355 169, 919,880 175, 655, 697 
 iicadileialieuiiieiieih eaten ianed stad $290,107, : $329,971,355 | $319,919,880 $325,655,697 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury.| 1,099,191,310 | 1,036,349,766 | 1,031,596,364 | 1,022,032,958 














MONEY IN THE UNITED States TREASURY.—The net amount of money in the 
Treasury on November 1 was about $1,500,000 less than on October 1, but the net 
gold increased $7,700,000, and now amounts to more than $259,000, 000, all the other 
cash being less than $38,000.000. The Treasury got rid of $6,600, 000 of its silver 
dollars during the month by issuing certificates against them. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 
































| Aug. 1, 1901. | Sept. 1, 1901.) | Oct. 1, 1901. | Nov. 1, 1901. 
Gold coin and bullion..............ceeeees 505, o3 231 $517,798, 435 | $541, 025, 153 
CT EEE ee 456,167,001 | Ore es O10 819 
EE ccnodccéenscaduseskeseubedes 44. 426,792 42,244,769 41, "306, 649 
eee 10. 314° "293 | 10,520,157 | 9,075,395 8,464.82 829 
United States notes,.......scccccccccccccecs 13, 860, 317 ry 705,392 8,651,150 7,899,988 
National bank notes. .......cccccccccccece 9,251,181 | 9,645,840 | 9,512,334 8,237, 12! 
ee $1,040,318,597 | $1, 051,263, 617 $1, 054,761,181 |$1,062,170,559 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, | 
PE Gakibecdeteekectseuwecuceses ®. 732,434 073 737,193, 908 | 755,899,912 164,878, 610 
Net cash in Treasury. ...cccccccccccccccce| | $307,884,524 | $314,069, 709 | ~ $298, 861, 269 $207, 296,949 








FoREIGN TRADE.—The exports of merchandise continue to be heavily in excess 
of the imports, the net balance in September amounting to nearly $39,600,000, 
which is $5,000,000 more than the August balance, and brings the total for the first 


nine months of the present calendar year up to $399, 000,000. This is a falling off 
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from the previous year of nearly $17,000,000 for the month and $8,000,000 for the 


nine months. 


The total exports of merchandise were $9,000,000 less in September 


this year than in the same month last year, while the imports increased nearly 
$8,000,000. For the nine months the exports are still greater than for any previous 
year, exceeding last year’s high record by $14,000,000, but the imports of merchan- 
dise are $22,000,000 more than they were last year, and have not been equalled in 


any previous year of the last six years. 


We imported more than $11,000,000 gold 


net in September, which makes the balance for the nine months in favor of the 
United States nearly $2,500,000. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



































MERCHANDISE. | 
SEPTEMBER ae Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 

” ° Exports. Imports. Balance. 
0 er $85,131,098 | $50,855,990 | Exp., $34,275,108 | Imp.,$34.253,454 | Exp., $3,723,690 
Ti ccosssnensentened 104,540,912 | 42,429,126 - 62,111,786 ” 4,580,259 | - 1,497,854 
th. asemmeneweseues 90,645,937 | 48,456,387 - 42,189,550; “ 13,705,531 | ‘* 3,151,407 
eer 109,886,677 | 70,711,965 ™ 39, 174,712 ™ 1,974,899 i 1,245,195 
iiisccoedseceeeesees 115,901,722 | 59,568, 7 56,323,122; ‘°° 7,054,981; °° 1,551,773 
ere 106,895,274 | 67,300,405 - 39,594,869 ” 11,479,158 ** 2,365,313 

NINE MONTHS. | 
ee 666,061,890 | 522,088,289 | Exp., 143,973,601 | Imp., 9,260,099 Exp., 25,343,661 
ee 746,238,242 | 588,754,903 ** 157,483,339 | Exp., 16,074,744 - 18,725,417 
eer 869,278,144 | 475,378,955 * 393,899,189 | Imp., 114,561,893 ** 18,334,276 
ae 902,477,500 | 585,902,398 ** 316,575,102 - 1,390, - 16,014,336 
Titi csescsscoummenaes 1,031,964,238 | 624,467,433 ** 407,496,805 | Exp., 12,615,811 - 17,231,461 
Piassoreiaduiiacans 1,046,228,274 | 646,957,728 * 899,270,546 | Imp., 2,456,562| ** 18,722,642 

















Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—There was an expansion of 
circulation in October of $10,000,000, and the increase was in nearly all forms of 
money. Gold coin increased $2.600,000, gold certificates, $4,100,000, silver dollars, 
$1,900,000, silver certificates, $6,400,000, subsidiary silver coin, $2,400,000, and 


National bank notes, $2,300,000. 


retired. 


MongEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


About $1,600,000 of Treasury notes of 1900 were 



































Aug. 1, 1901. | Sept. 1, 1901.| Oct. 1, 1901. | Nov. 1, 1901. 
SI ac ped ees dnenssecedeneneesenne $630,547,325 | $630,037.710 | $631,201.267 | $633,858,471 
inc ccenegngeeeesqesenseaee 66,588,628 68,021,039 71,201,115 73,113,520 
ET CN i ccuncnaseocnsoseessoones 80,195,427 80,788,228 81,538,117 83,999,351 
A ns cn cunaeuaseanddede ees 255,467,399 259,342,64 277,517, 169 281.678,659 
NT Cnn it ni ceneeneanndnnedsd 431,050,769 »D00, 437,962 441,810,337 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... 45,915,905 44,300,417 42,944,781 41,384,614 
Se I SN . ncvesnceeeonocenee 332.8 0,699 ; & 33,975,624 338,029,866 338,781,028 
Se EE EE kincoccuwcscoesoncaus 980. | 847,778,315 349,318,214 351,674,562 
, Ree ee NT aE eT $2, 189,567,149 $2,197,789,824 |$2,227,188,491 | $2,246,300,542 
Population of United States............. 77,872,000 | 77,985,000 78,098,000 78,211,000 
Circulation per capita............ccseeees $28.12 $28.18 $28.52 $28.72 








SUPPLY OF MoNEY IN THE UNITED StTAtTEs.—The total supply of money in 
the country has been increased $17,500,000 during the past month, of which $14,- 
900,000 was in gold. There was a net increase in silver of about $2,000,000 and of 
$1,000,000 in National bank notes. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 








| Aug. 1, 1901, | Sept. 1, 1901.) Oct. 1, 1901. | Nov. 1, 1901. 





Gold coin and bullion 


Silver ha a hae alia 
Silver bullion......... | 


Subsidiary silver 


United States notes... 
National bank notes.. 


ii tiitititewance 


eeeeveeeeeeeereeeeeeee 


eeoeeeereeeeereeeeeeee) 


522,256,040 | 


; 


346,681,016 | 


'$2.497,451,673 $2,511,859,533 $2,526,049,760 


'$1,135,970,556 $1,147 
44,426,792 | 





836,145 $1,160,353,790 
188,040 | 527,326,125 


42.244. 769 
90,613,512 
016 


91,308,385 | 
346,681,016 | 346,681 
| 856,282,178 | 357,419,155 | 358,830,548 


$1,174,883,624 

528,350,339 

41,306,649 
92,464 


346,681,016 
359.911.683 





{$2,548,507 491 





Certiticates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 



































ACTIVE STOCKS, 





COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 













The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 


at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of October, and the highest and lowest 
during the year 1901, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1900: 





OCTOBER, 1901. 



























































77% 
9644 


10534 
9394 
61% 
110 
8454 
754 
4634 


35% 
16% 


YEAR 1900.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1991. 
High. Low. Highest. | Lowest. — Low. Closing. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.|; 4834 1854; 91 —June 5) ape —~sae 21 | 75 
preferred ........e+ 58144 | 108 —May 3) —May 9 oi 94 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 89% 55144/11444—May 3) 8134—Jan. 4, 107 9814 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 90 7234 97 —June 5); 835%—Feb. 28; 94% 938 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 88% “4 88%—Apr. 22) 55%—Oct. 7 | 654 55% 
Canadian Pacific............+. 9934 3411174%—May 7; 87 —May 9) 112 x4 
Canada Southern.............. 6144 475% —Sept. 27; 5444—Jan. 4; 84% 
Central of New Jersey........ 150% 115 a 30 | 14534—Jan. 4) 17646 184 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... 4234 —May 3); 29 —May 9) 47% 
Chicago & Alton............++. 42 =3l 50l44—Apr. 30) 27 —May 9) 38 35 
. preferred... ....| 73% 68 coats Apr. 30) 724%—Jan. 4, 784 1634 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy.. sebuienl 144 119% 9974—Apr. 30 | 188144—Jan. 4) .... ..-. 
Chicago & 5 (ee ‘109 = 88 135) Ar 29; 91 —Jan. 2/129 126 
. et cécenesues i2> )§=6119 | 186 —Apr. 22; 120%—Jan. 3/1386 135 
Chicago, Great Western...... 18 9% 274 —Oct, 24; 16 —Jan. 3) 26% 21% 
Chic., Indianapolis & Lou’ ville 14 44144—Sept. 16| 23 —Jan. 21) 42% 
. GEO cac ccs cceces 45144 | 7734—Sept. 16, 58%—Jan. 21! 7% 71% 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul..| 14844 108% | 188 —May 6/134 —May 9/ 171% 1544 
lg SS 169% | 200 —May 3/175 —May 9) 19234 184 
Chicago Northwestern. 17234 150144 | 215 -—May 1) 1684—Jan. 21) 212 190% 
a | RT. 1 248 —Apr. 11 —Mar. 1) 241% 212 
Chicago, ock I. & Pacific.. 122% 102 17544—June 5 ga + on 3 1443g 1388 
Chic., St. Paul, — & Om...| 126 110 —Apr. 1l —Mar. 2/145 135 
" cscnnnsndond 175 «172 201 —Apr. ll 180 —Mar. 29/198 195 
Chicago ove me Transfer. 14% 8& —Apr. 16| 10%—Jan. 19| 21 19% 
 tccnsbtigonude 3934 26 57%4—Apr. 15; 338 —Jan. 18| 4044 36 
Clev., Cin, "hic & St. Louis..|; 76 55 10044—Oct. 244—May 15); 1004 93% 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 5644 2914 | 1364%—June 17) 4134—Jan. 21| 9544 88% 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... 201 164 | 2388 —Apr. 15/187 —Jan. 18) 21934 210% 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 1344 106% | 1854¢—Apr. 3 | 105 —May 9/ 173834 160% 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 19434 171% | 244 —May 29/ 188144—Jan. 3/240 220 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 3444 164%/| 534%—May 6) 2946—Jan. 21; 4534 42% 
, BEORSTSSE. ccccccvecces 87% 64% y+ Ti ome 14; 80 —Jan. <1 9314 9034 
ee es Mie 10ie| 45i¢—June 4| 244%4—May 9| 4286 385¢ 
FP rdckncedccscasaveves 6344 303¢4| 73'44—June 29; 5934—Jan. 21) 7 6754 
2d Pref.........sceeseecere 4344 15 61 —Mar. 21; 39'4—Jan. 4) 57 5234 
Evansville & Terre Haute.. 384 | 68 —Apr. 12| 41 —Jan. 31)| 65 58 
xpress Adams.............+.. 150 111 | 195 —Oct. 29/145 —Jan. 8/195 185% 
* CO Se 191 142 |205 —Apr. 19|170 —Jan. 12/192 188 
" United States........ f 100 —Apr. lu; 53 —Jan. 26) 92 90 
® Wells, Fargo......... 140 120 |170 —Sept. 3/1380 —Jan. 11); 160 ~~ 160 
Great Northern, preferred.... —s an 208 —Mar. 15| 1674%-—May 9/| 19634 183 
Hocking Valley. -asosenednoctes 42% ¢ 57 —May 6)! 404%—May 9) 564 51% 
SS 7434 8 —May 2) 6934—Jan. 21); 77 7334 
Lllinois dik enced kamen 133 =110 15434—June 29|124 —May 9) 14734 13834 
ON RR 2734 11%| 4334—June 21; 21 —Jan. 21; 424% 38 
. a 3 8746—July 48 —Jan. 21) 80 73 
manses City Southern......... 17% 25 —Apr. 30; 138%—Jun. 4; 18 16% 
| eer 4334 zi4 49 —Apr 35 —Jan. 4| 39% 36% 
Lake Erie & Weskern SOS 52 «820%! T4 —Sept. 27 %4—Jan. 21) 71% 63 
oe CITC ....ccccccee 115 = 8314 | 138544—Sept. 27 | 1084g—Jan. 21) 1338 = 127 
Long i titaneatedecniade 89 4714 82446—June 22} 67 —Jan. 3] 7434 68 
Lo pytiie | & Nashville........ 891g 6834 | 11134—June 17| 76 —May 9 10434 101 
anhattan consol............. 117 84 13134—Apr. 22, 838 —May 9/1 117 
etropolitan eer 182 1433%4/177 —June 24 150 —May 9) 164 154 
Mexican Central............... 1734 10%) 30 —May 2/ 1234—Jan. 21) 24 2134 
Minneapolis & St. Louis....... 714 Lé 11144 - Suly 19| 6734 Jan. 19) 111 104 
" i ++ tckececuns 10444 87144124 —Oct. 18 101%4—Jan. 7°124 #£«115% 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex.......... i7'¢ 9 he J 20, 15 —Jan. 21: 2714 24 
. preferred 47% 2554) 685g—Apr. 19 387 —May 9 5 4814 
Missouri Pacific...............| 72% 383 | 1244—June 14. 69 —Jan. 4 9834 
Mobile & Ohio certificates .... 49 35 | 8 —Aug. 22 78 —May 9).... .«... 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River..' 14534 12554 170 —May 2 1398¢—Jan. 21 1595¢ 154 














ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 


ACTIVE STOCKS. 








YEAR 1900. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1901. 


OCTOBER, 1901. 





N. Y., Ontario & Western.. 
Norfolk & Westerm.....ccceoes 
»  preferred.........++. 
North American Co........... 
Northern Pacific......ccccccee 
» pref 


Pacific WEAR. oscccccccocccccsees 
Pennsy!vania R. 

People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co....... 





Men, 26.0scccnscdsceceececces 
. ist prefered.......... 

» 2d preferred.......... 

St. Louis & San Francisco.... 
1lst preferr 

" 2d preferred......... 

St. Louis & Southwestern.... 
" preferred 
Southern Pacific Co........... 
Southern Railway............ 
’ DEOTOTTOG. oc cccccccce 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 
aE RRS 


re 
” Ss cccscescees 


EE CC cis eeienncdaames 
" FOTOFLOG....cccccces 
Western Union.........ecseeee 


Wheeling & Lake Erie........ 
" second preferred.... 
Wisconsin Central 
" preferred 


eeeseeeeveeveee 


** INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated + re 
Ameri _s — & Foundry.. 


aueteak Steel "< Wire Co.. 
lll 
American Sugar Ref. Co... 
American Tin Plate Co....... 
American Tobacco Co........ 


General Electric Co........... 
Glucose Sugar Refinding Co.. 


International Paper Co...... 

ae 
National Lead Co.. andaiinine 
say nT 


Standard Rope & Twine Co.. 

U.S. a ee 
ee 

U.S, ‘Rubber iasssesnsese 





ae > 


1496 
111 
204 
26 
1% 


398 


55 


73% 





700 —May 9 
1184%—May 7 


47144—Jan. 
1614g—Apr. pe 
pes une 2] 
—Oct. 17 


5944—May 1 
5444—June 20 
88 —Mar. 12 
76144—June e 


6354—June 5 
3544—June 3 
90 —Sept. 20 


7654—June 18 
5244—May 3 


138 —May 2 
99144—May 1 


—June 3 


10044—May 6 
—June 4 
—Mar. 28 
26 —June 17 
4934—Apr. 17 


130 —June 17 
—June 14 


11246—Apr. 1 
153 —June 3 
80 —Apr. 2 
144 ie 8 
5444—Apr. 16 


us une 6 
—June 10 


59 —Jan. 2 
1054%—Apr. 1 


26944—June 24 
65 —May 2 


28 —Mar. 


—J une 17 














Lowest. 
24 —May 9 
s —Jan. 10 
—Feb. 15 
4 Mar. 14 
7744—Jan. 21 
8444—Jan. 21 
3044—May 9 
1374%—May 9 
9534—Jan. 21 
1954—Jan. 21 
246—Jan. 4 
65 --May 9 
38 —Jan. 3 
214%—Jan. 4 
fa —July 15 
534%—Jan. 4 
16—May 9 
4144—Jan. 3 
29 —May 9 
18 —Jan. 21 
0744-—Jan. 21 
4934—Mar. 7 
2344—Jan. 3 
76 —May 9 
8154—Jan. 21 
114%—Jan. 3 
4—Jan. 4 
81 —Jan. 21 
1134—Jan. 31 
24 —May 9 
14%—Jan. 21 
Jan. 17 
83144—Oct. 28 
19 Jan. 21 
67 —Jan. 18 
24 —Mar. 8 
2534—Oct. 2 
3844—Oct. 7 
88 —Feb. 26 
23 —Jan. 18 
69 —Jan. 18 
38 —Jan. 14 
8334—Jan. 17 
11284—Oct. 7 
55 —Jan. 4 
99 —May 9 
34 —Oct. 8 
3834 Jan. 4 
9314—Jan. 2 
41 —Jan. 29 
68 —Jan. 21 
188%—Jan. 10 
37 —Oct. 24 
18%—May 10 
69 —Jan. 21 
15 —Mar. 14 
514—Feb. 28 
30 —Mar. 7 
11344—Sept. 13 
5544—Jan. 21 

3144—Mar 








High. Low. Closing. 


3544 
5734 
90 
9834 
108% 


4 
1484 142 
108 
225 


21% 


122 
876 


116 


31% 
ee) 


11234 
34 


114 


247%, 
37 


1936 


2044 
36 


9136 
17%4 


118%4 
34% 


115 







































RAILWAY, 












INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SaLe, PRICE AND DaTE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 

Due. 

Ann Arbor Ist g 4°S..........eeees 1995 
Atch., Top. & 8. F 

Atch Top & me. Fe gen g 4’s.1995 

” Ps av ccccovececness 

, adjustment, g. 4’s.....1995 

" _ 

" Se 1995 

, Equip. tr. ser. A. £1902 

" hic. & St. L. ‘Ist 6’s...1915 


C 
Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ry. Ist g. 5s. .1946 


mt & Ohio prior lien g. 346s. .1925 


” Ds soceceueneenns 

" s. itiestcheenesesasal 1948 

® . 4s. registered........... 

" con year c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 
Pitt Jun. & M evs lst g. 344s. 1925 


: " Ph. csccesceuceaes 
» Southw’ ~~ Ist g.3'4s.1925 

" registered 
Monongahela miver i Ist g. g.,5’s 1919 
| Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. 4146's, 1930 


Buialo, > & Pitts. g. g. 5’s. a! 
yee 

Alleghany & Wa. Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 

Clearfield & Mah. Ist.g. g. 5’s....1943 

Rochester & Pittsburg. ist 6’s. .1921 

" cons, 1st 6's, ........060. 1922 





Buffalo & Susquehanna Ist g. 5’s, 1913 
" registered 
" Ist retundg ae 1951 
" registered...... 


Burlington, Cedar R. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 
. con. Ist & col. tst 5’s.. .1934 

” EPR 

Ced. Rap ~ Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 
Minneap’s & St. Louis Ist 7’s, g, 1927 


Canada Southern ee int. gtd 5’s, 1908 
ee I Ghic ccccccooees 1913 
. PE nGtdcetdséecaeeuece 


Central Branch U. Pac. Ist g. 4’s.1948 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5's, 1987 


Central R’y =e Georgia, Ist g. 5’s.1945 
f registe red $1,000 & $5,000 





” con, g. Ts ioesiiein nine adit dain del 19 
* con. g. 5’s, reg.$1,000 & $5,000 
. Ist. sree, inc. g. 5’8,..... 1945 
; * 2d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 
. 3d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 
. ——_ & Nor. Div. 1st 
4 a 
, Mid. Ga. & At). div. g bs.1947 
, Mobile div. Ist g. Ss. . 1946 














Central Railroad of New Jersey, 

f lst convertible Me 1902 | 
, Se |S 1 t 
. Pe ccecesvces sede | 






































= Last SALE. OCTOBER SALEs. 
Int’st 
Amount. paid. 
| Price. Date. |High. Low.) Total. 
7,000,000 Q@ J | 96% Oct. 31,701 | 9634 96 30,000 
138,117,500} |A & 0] 102% Oct. 31,01 | 10834 10214 | 1,638,000 
aeaeatael A & 0} 10182 Oct. 22°01 | 102446 10134| * 24.000 
31,055,000 [Nov | 9734 Oct. 31,°01| 98 97 | 526,000 
a eet NOV | 95 May 1701| .... ..20 | soceceee 
36,873,000 M & S| 9544 Oct. 28°01 | 9584 9434] "183,500 
x D OO cceceecescoseance eee 8006 § 6 eeecee 
SE TO GO cocccce cccencee er? eee 
1,000,000 |s & D) 108 “May 18,°91 | ater peices 
J & J} 9634 Oct. 31,°01| 96% 9434| 529,500 
spon! 3 seek [ate ai| ta 
A&O ct. é . U 0 4 4 ) * 
65,963,000 $s & 0} 102°” Oct. 30°01 | 102 102 10°00 
12,104,000 'M & 8 1074 Oc Oct. t. 31.701 0836 10454 556, 00 
‘ 'M &N 40 . ‘4 wd, 
| 11,200,004) 8 ecacreai Bi" Big | “Aau.A00 
JI&JI 4 OC ’ 
{+ 41,990,000 7% ; 9}¢ June 4,°01 jase chan Eh oteeeens 
700,000 |\F & A} 104% July 1.92) [222 lil | Di. 
1,018,000 |m & S| 111 Feb. 28°99} 2... 2222 | Hii. 
4,407,000 |m & s| 118% Oct. 30,701 118% 118 25,000 
1,000,000 | & J| ..ccceccceceeee Koi midge Pomtomette 
2'000,000 |A & O| ...........-e. ana danas dadentebian 
650.000 |y & 3| 13016 Mar. 8,01) 1222 2222) 2 
1,300,000 |F & A} 127 Oct. 8°01 | 127°" 127 2.000 
3:920,000 |g & D| 128 Oct. 3°01 128 128 13,000 
l en eS ee ee 
575,000 ; A& DT tdittiveaieied - shee anbe 0 daeenele 
DMT cc¢eeicivebokken © gue eee 1 anewowee 
[ 8,021,000 } IF HD] .ccccccccvccccces | cove coos | cocccees 
gona a a 2 ies Set Sarat Ha) Ae 
A&O Cc ' 11 , 
{7,250,000 } A& SEEe OPM 1 once cane | ssvceees 
1,905,000 |A & 0} 11344 Dec. 6. re scoe- ghee © euneaeed 
150,000 3 & D) 140 Aug. 24. et eee sees | aeceoses 
: 14,000,000 | & 3 3) 107 Oct. 30.701 L074 10634 41,000 
M & et. 24.°01 | 109 
6,000,000 | {xr as ag| 107) Aug. 5°01) .... 0.22. | seeesees 
2,500,000 |x & 0 er core 
4,880,000 /M & N! 103 Oct. 12,01 | 103°" 101 10,000 
{ 7,000,000 |F a a| 19086 Mer. 90.01 ens sees e esnecods 
’ ¥ i > sade sume | Sennsens 
| M & N, 10714 Oct. 31,701 | 108°" 10614 | * 206,000 
+ 16,700,600 4 SN 105% Sept.18°01|} 0... 0... | cececees 
4,000,000 oct 1) 70 Oct. 31,°01| 74°" ‘70° | ° 116,000 
7,000,000 ocr 1| 27% Oct. 30.701 299 2% 85,000 
4'000,000 |ocT 1 Oct. 28°01} 164% 15 | 109,000 
| 
840,000 3 & J 95 Dee. 27,99) 2... cece | ceceeees 
413.000 |3 & 5) 102 Jume29,GD |) 2... ..c0 | ceeeeees 
1,000,000 |s & 5} 106 Oct. 24,197 | 1... cece | covcceee 
1,167,000 |M & N N 10434 July 24,°01 or oe 
43,924,000 | J& 3 131 Oct. 30,°01/ 131° 130%4 | *” 38,000 
| Se, Q J 12956 Oct. 31,01 | 12954 129 27,000 












915 





BOND SALES. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NorE.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



























































































wa. | Last SALE OCTOBER SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount. Int’st| 
Due Paid. price Date.|High. Low.| Total 
Am. Dock & lmprovm t, Co. Fag 4.987 000 J J (114 Oct. 28,’01 lit 114 6,000 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con 3's. 71012 | _2'601'000 | @ 107” Oct. 28701 | 167°" 107 4,000 
’ A —— gtd. Ae's. a Rony RAS 104% Oct. 28,01 104% 1U3 45,000 
(N.Y. ong ranc gen.g . , | ee ececcccccse oe coee | eevesece 
‘septate 50U J & 3; 10834 Dec. 13,99 OE, iain 
Shes. & Ohio 6s g.,S8erh os A.7773908| Boom oup |'A & 0} 11d Oct. 28701 | 114°" 114" | “B00 
“*; Mortgage gold 6’s...... 1911| 2'000,000|A & 0/116 Oct. 16,°01|116 115 40,000 
0 RE a coecccccecs 1 » oxo ay, | M & N| 121% Oct. 29,°01 | 122 121 38,000 
0  tthscavansensened , 25,858,000 |ar@ nN} 116 July 16,01) .... .... | .....0e. 
» Gen. m. g. 416’s.......... 1992 mM & 8/107 Oct. 31,°01 | 10814 106 190,000 
» ic ekccininsscians ‘ 28,811,000 | yg §| 108 Apr. ee 
» Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s..... 1940 650,000 |3 & 3/ 103 Nov. 26,19" Ee pieaey 
: SSS ee One Sees. 2 sl @ septal | ne. es | eee 
t Cc n eeeeeeeeeeee 4 3 e eeee eeee | ee eeeees 
» Warm § Val. ist 5's, 1941 400,000 | M & s| 101% Apr. MEP ccc. ccos. | cccaccas 
Elz. Lex. & B. 8.2.2.5 thew ach mies 1902 3,007,000 | M & 8} 10034 Oct. 21,01 | 10034 10044 21,000 
| Greenbrier Ry. Ist ed  _—— 1940 2,000,000 | M & N] cccccccccccscces seen s0ne | eoneoeus 
hic. & Alton R. R.s. fund g. 6’s.1903 1,671,000 | M & N| 103% June 4,°61 ae es ee 
+ as " refunding 2g. a Nieacnld 1949 29.696.000 . . : 873g Oct. 31,°01 | 88 86 543,000 
registered..... ee CE ctcuneeeceneeees | cece cee | ceveeeee 
Miss. "Riv. Bdge Ist s. f’d g. 6’s. .1912 425,000 | A & o| 105% Oct. 80,°95 woes ccee | cocececs 
Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 3164's. 1950 mit 22.000.000 3&3 8% Oct. 31,°01|; 85% 84% 534,000 
. Es eccecdésentens eet Ort Acceswssatevaans (6k. anne adeednes 
Chicago, ig & Quincy one. ¥ Mg. 1808 eyo : . ‘ 10050 _ aS 10734 10654 19,000 
; ade a. 1922| 5,467,000 |F & A| 10136 Oct. 24.01 | 10134 101 | | 14,000 
" oe. ~ Se akénmen 1949 t 26. 214.000 : . r 102% Oct. 31,°01 | 102% 10234 ,000 
. le 000<ccdncccosceces 9 LSD & Al coccccccccescecce coce ecco | cocccece 
' f’d 5’s, 1919 2,640,000 | A & O| 115% Aug.30,°01|} .... 1... | cccceeee 
ec n einen esse: 119 | 8544000 | A & O| 1035 Oct. 19°01 | 1354 10886 | *” 13,000 
, eee extensi’n 4’s, 1927 t 26.077.006 . . . saan y me sata 112 «1114 25,000 
” Pes 6 eeccenseseseseee stilts 4 eeee one | ccedaoes 
' Py me ma ane oy div. 2 2,950,000 " : : ee rome Siig 0656 | B77 O08 
; n registered ..... 215,153,000 |2 3] 9634 Oct. 15°01 | 9758 835g | S000 
*  65’s, debentures..:....... 1913 9,000,000 |M & N| 110% Oct. 26,°01/111 110% 6,000 
| Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s....... 1911 8,000,000 |M & 8/120 Oct. 24,01 | 120 120 10,000 
Chicago & E. = ane mS f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 2 989.000 | 2 . D — — io 701 akin aad: Bianca 
” sma Pbesesceesoesos« . . J D coon .2ane § ecoveenns 
. 1st con. 6’s, gold...... 1934 2,653,000 | A & O 134 Oct. 19. “ol 13634 135 6,C00 
* gen, con. Ist 5’s....... 1937 M&N 124 Oct. 31,01 | 124% 1224| 204,000 
- i i il i tat ; 12,986,000 § BOG Wl ee SA LE iccoe cece | cocccece 
Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5’s . 1936 4,626,000 | 3 & 3] 120% Oct. 8.°01 120% 120% 1,000 
vr cundin —s Louisville. 4,700,000 |3 & 3/124 Oct. 28,01 | 124 121% 20,000 
; _ levaniaimaninat 3'842.000 |3 & 3, 113% Oct. 28°01 | 113% 113 13,000 
ae at & Chic. Ist 6’s. .1910 3,000,000 |3 & J} 1155 Oct. 28.1 11 115% 12,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Mil. & Bt. Paul ist 7’s $ g, R.d. 1002 | 990. 000 ; re a. 2 7. ie = 18944 189 2,000 
‘ tiesto | , I&I sce Rae mme ite 
>) 4. ae 1903 328,000 | & 3/183 Oct. 15,’01 | 183 183 5,000 
Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, 1905 3,518,000 | J & J| 18944 Oct. 28. 701 | 189144 188% 2,000 
terminal g. 5’s......... 1914 .748,000 | 3 & J i yey 8, 01 | 113% 113 26,000 
* gen.g.4’s, series A....1989 — JI&J Oct. 24. 01/111 #110 51,000 
’ registered lace. aie dele sete QJ 105% Feb. 19, ere Faeeecans 
« gen. 8. 314’s, ao . 2,500,000 4+ eeesteoedeateawun ecco eoee | eeee seca 
f tered..... ¥ J Me 06060060 e00ee0004 she sass | sedeneee 
” Chic. & Lake on. 5’s, 1921 1,360,000 | 3 & 3| 11734 Oct. 23,°01 | 11734 11734 1,000 
, Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 3,083,000 | 3 & J| 119% Oct. 14, 701 | 119% 1197 35,000 
4 . Chic. & Pac. div. 6's, 1910 3,000,000 | 3 & J3| 11654 Oct 16.01 1165g 116 11,000 
® Ist Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 25,340,000 | 3 & J| 1183g Oct. 26,°01 | 118% 117% 7,000 
* Dakota & Gt. S. z 5’s. 4 2,856,000 '3 & 3/113 Oct. 23,°0 13s 113, 1,000 
* Far. & So. g. 6’s assu.. 1,250,000 |3 & 3) 1871 July 18,°98 | .... cece | ccce coe 
. ne $ H’st & ik. div. is, i810 eye J . J ios A ae 12444 123% 21,000 
’ i ettetleiiiclictinaieciasaiaall ’ J&J a} heii: «atin tie ecaeiate 
1 Ist Ts, fowa &'D, ex, 1908 1,580,000 |3 & 3] 185 Oct. 16,°01 | 185°" 18% 1,000 
. Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav 1919 9 2,500,000 |3 & J J) 117% Oct. 30, 701) 117% 117% 5,000 
;  iapenl Rots div 06 ene) See 2 © 2) Le ey ET ee aa | “Bass 
° 8 Oo In. dlv * 9 J J) e + 
. Ist 6’s, Southw’ ndiv.. 1909 | 4,000,000 | 3 & 3) 11534 Oct. 300 1146 = il 7,000 
+ Wis, & Min. div.g.5°s.1921, 4.755.000 |3 & 3/118 Oct. 19°01|118 11714| —2'000 
. Mil. & N. 1st M. L 6's. 1910 | 2,155,000 |J & D) 116 July 2,01 ened chee 4 sandeu ‘ 
l » Ist con.6’s......... 20-1913! 5,092,000 |a & D! 11834 Sept. 12. DD) \cstthie “ahicen, B eineiaiancs 
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Last SALE. OCTOBER SALES, 
NAME. Principal | 4 mount, | Int’st | ew: 

Due. paid.| price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
Chic. & a con. 7’s...1915} 12,832,000; QF {140 Oct. 8,’01;140 140 26,000 
f vee 21902 t 7.472.000 | & D| 105% Oct. 9,01 | 10546 10546 5,000 
’ registered gold 7s... .1902 sane J&D/|106 Oct. 30,°01|106 106 6,000 
* extension 4's. .. ..1886-1926 | |_ 1g @39 999 | F 4.15] 10854 Oct. 19,701 | 10854 1085g/ 1,000 
" pagevesned tae eeteeatdide vers re he 15 = ee oe ait” at’ | "tan 

" en. g. - WTTTT TTT 1 M ct. 2,’ d 

te tee ro emery | amped ROA Fie cd open 

, sinkin ion ” A&O uly 23,” oe weeds 

° sauieideed Ee rn r 5,878,000 |, &O/}1 Oct. 1 Tt sii deed EC eeadanun 

" as fund 5s’. .1879-1929 | |g gg0 999 | A & O| 108% Aug.12,"01 |... cree | ee eeeee 

> i vereseveuteosnns ee A & O| 10736 May 24,197 | ...6 eee | cecccecs 

. as +. Seer 1909 | 5.900.000 | M tee OEE cece c006 | ovcceccs 
° OO re — M&N/108 Oct. 3,°01; 108 108 1,000 
r ce eee 1921 | ¢ 10,000,000 | 4 & 11434 Oct. 17,°01 | 11744 11434 5,000 
* OC eee, A&0O/}114 Oct, 23,°01; 114 114 5,000 
4 ° sinking f’d deben, 5’s.1933 | | 9.800.009 | &N 128 Oct. 15,°U1 123 2,000 
Pncccecsccescoscce —_— Job ge Of Orr rere 

Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s..... 1907 600,000 |F & A| 127 Apr. 8,’ ee re Premer 

| Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 1,600,000 |M& 8/118 Jan. 23,01) .... coon | ceceeee 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s........ 1910 1,500,000 |M & S| 110% Oct. 14, 1 | 110% 110% 5,000 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5’s..1909 1,600,000 |M & S/ 1104 Aug. 30, rt “whe, sia © @needsed 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 1,592,000 | M & N| 120146 Nov. 10, rl wees ween | enseceas 
Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6’s.1921 5,090,000 |M &N/ 137 Sept.28, neha, Petedac 
, ext. &impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 4,148,000 | F & A} 12544 Oct. 21. 01 | 12544 125% 1,000 

. Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 1,000,000 |M & 8S; 14334 Apr. 8, Sen ae ee IR 

. Michigan div. 1st g.6’s.1924 1,281,000 |3 & 3/140 Sept. 25, a. wees 666d | eusencne 

. con. deb. 5’8.........0. 1907 436,000 | F & A} 107% Feb. 21.01 mi ale b ewcnense 

{ - hc cinenenes aul 1911 500,000 |M&Nj)118 Apr.25,°O1 | .... coee | seccceee 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 ° J & J| 128 Sept. ? sate dike 1 cencesns 
q . ——— ebnebwneiedl 1917 12,100,000 BO JL Eee OG OE | cece cose | cccccces 
* — ae ipeasenil 1988 55.581.000 |2 & J 10634 Oct. 31.01 10634 106 181,000 

sie iheiiadeeneiiale dthiaandide _— J&J 06% S DT. has eee Bb eecnnens 

4 Des Moines 4 Ft. , Ee Ist 4’s.1905 1,200,000 |3J & J} 99% Feb. 20,°01 | 2... eee | cecevees 
diamccenkeonaie 1,200,000 |3 & 3| 864% Aug.25,19 sanseane 

Aad CI cine cidintananiaas 672,000 |3 & J| 96 Dec. 19,19? | 1... wee | ccccvees 

Keokuk & Deu. ‘Ist mor. 5’s. .1923 t 2,750,000 |A & O| 111% Aug. 5,01 ae. er 
. SE ccccce cccuds 1923 ssemncee HOOT CUCL. COL "01/107 107 600 
Chic., St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s.1930| 14,418,000 |3 & Dp} 140% Oct. 24,°01 | 140144 139% 39,000 
Chic., St. Paul & Miun. Ist 6’s. .1918 1,999,000 |[M&N/140 Oct. 26,°01'140 189% 52,500 
North Wisconsin Ist mort. 6’s..1930 796,000 |3 & 3}140 Mar.22,°01 | .... wsoe | cocveee , 
St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s....1919 6,070,000 A &0O/}129 Oct. 31,°01)129 127 43,000 
Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s..1947| 18,585,000 3 & J} 98 Oct. 31,°01| 94 93 75,000 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. 1st s’k. Pd. g. 6’s.1919 370,000 |M & N| 10734 July 11,°99 | .... 0 cone | cece eens 
. en’l mortg. g. 6’s...... 1932 9,868,000 | QM |118 Sept.18,°O1) .... 1... | cecceee , 
Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s...1921 5,753,000 |3 & D} 100 Oct. 28,°9B | 1... ween | cecccees 
Choc.,Oklahoma & Glf.gen.g. 5s .1919 4,800,000 |3 & J}108 Jam.17,199 | 1... cee | cece cece 
Cin., Ham. & Day. —- s’k. f’d7’s.1905 996,000 |A &O/}115 Dec. 14,19? | 1... cee | ceeeceee 
gs 1937 2,000,000 |3 & J'1138 Oct. 10,19 | 2... 2. ee | cee eee 

Cin. ‘Day. & Ir’n ist gt. dg. ’s..1941 3,500,000 [M&N/114 July 3,°OL| 2... ween | cece eens 
Clev. Cin. ,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 | 14,634,000 |3 & p| 104% Oct. 28,°01/ 105 103 24,000 

do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 5,000,000 |\3 & J| 99 Jan.10,°01 | 1... 1.00 | ceceees 
Cin. ‘Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 4,000,000 |3 & 3/101 Oct. } ey 101 ~=101 1,000 
St. Louisdiv. a on trust g. 4’s.1990 t 9.750.000 | M & N 103 Oct. 25,°01 | 103 108 1,000 
ici ii cella iadncdi aes ptninie 99 May 9D se weet | escenuet 

Sp’gfield & fol ae. Ist g. 4’s...1940 1,035,000 |M & s| 100 Junel4, mt tcee Gaee | «eesecen 
Cee Stk, Glin dete . ae | 650,000 |J & J ibis Some 3°99 nib enn 4 euactel ‘ 
n.,In c. lst g.4’s. | » eok 04 DT. sess eese 4 coaweiie 

" registered héeneéesteaeduston | ; 685,000 | Q F 9 Nov 15, TE. sens wade | waocenel 

; Pe insecececousand 1920 | 689,000 |M&N fs. June 30, Tt. «ice nites - ox easaitl 
Cin. S’dusky&Clev. con. Ist .5's1928 | 2,571,000 |3 & J 115% Oct. 10, 01 | 115% 115% 2,000 
Clev., C., C. & Ind. con.7’s...... 1914 | t 299) o99)|3 & VD)! POMPEI | onc. case | vacecnes 
* sink. ee seeeduonl eee |} — Mig © D119 pad th ae Se 

" gen. consol 6’s........ il. J&J u OE sets. sare ft cccsen 

” EERIE | 8,205,000 } Tas! jueiiewens : fencde | coos ween BE apeenees 

Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s.1940 | TD: otittegiianite uel dees cans 1 eooweddl 
Ohio, Ind. & W., 1st pfd. 5’s....1938 oh i a RTE REET Ee wry yee 
Peoria & Eastern ist con. 4’s. ..1940 8,103,000 |A & 0} 98 Oct. 28,°01 | 99 98 148,000 
{ . a 1990: 4,000,000 A 73% Oct. 29,°01) 7634 71 517,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 











NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 5,000,000 
Gey. & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 | | 2.936.000 4 
0  FOBMBCOTOG.....cccccccccccccce a | 
Col. Midie “4 sé. Z-B-A’S..0 0000 ao 7,500,000 


Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...1929 


Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 43.1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mage 3 *s. .1907 
Morris & Essex Ist m7’s. 1914 

. RDG. GUE TOs 6scccceses 1915 

” FOMIBCOTOG... .ccccccccce secs 

i. Be Sea & West'n. Ist 6’s...1921 
" 0 1923 

» termi. imp. 4’s. 1923 
Syracuse, Bing. & N.Y. ‘ist 7°s..1906 


Warren Rd. Ist rfdg. gtdg. 3146's. 2060 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 


” a t Penn. Div. c. 7’s...1917 
ich niaie dieeiieacnamani 1917 

Albany & eae. Ist c. g. 7°8....- 1906 
" registered boiectnseessenmel 

, - ~# i eainnenb niin aint adapt 1906 

" Ps cceesreneguaute 
Rens. & Saratoga Ist C. 7°8....2. 1921 
4 ,  , , ee 1921 





' — _f LS ae: vee 36 
Denv. & Seutiaen apy 8. fg. 5°s. 1929 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 


Detroit & a [st lien g. 4s..... 1m 
Duluth & Iron Range ist 8°s......1937 
" er néngebveeuibeeennas 
REPRINT 1916 

Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. .1937 
Elgin Joilet & Eastern 1st g 5’s. .1941 
Brie bot Ort. OW. Giiiccsccccccecccece 1947 
[ » 2d extended g. 5’s.....1919 
* 8d extended g . 416) S...1928 

. 4th antented g. 5’s....1920 

» 6th extended g. 4’... .1928 

*  Istcons gold 7’s. . «1920 


Ist cons. fund g. 7's. .. 1920 


Erie R. R. lst con.g-4s prior bds.1996 
” i i tras eee ae 
« Ist con. gen. lien g. 4s.1996 
f, ns 600066 ecsocane 


” Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s.....1916 
Buffalo’ . Southwestern g. 6’s. 1908 








ST ichldikins teh delist inh aichigiininaads 
Chicago & I Erie Ist gold 5’s..... 1982 
; Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s....1909 
Long Dock consol. agg" ere 1935 
N.Y.L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 
Ist gtd. currency 6’s.......... 1 
Y.,L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 
Co. Ist currency 6’s........... 1 


91 
N.Y. ae ie Lake gt g 5’s,.1946 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6's... .1910 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g. 5’s..1987 
. 414’s 1987 


" gen. g tei 
. term ist g. 6's 


, . $5,000 eac 
| Wilkesb. East ie Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1942 











" 
He 


Pooh © os 
RESES & SS 
SSsF3 55 


4 


fee EEE: 
estz2 £55 5 



































| Last SALE. | OCTOBER SALES. 
Int’st | 
Paid.| price, Date.| High. Low.| Total. 
A &0/ 115 Oct. 28.19 115 115 1,000 
JI&J em Ds e666 deen | ecdesave 
OE» Peer eres ee se eee , 
J& JI} 81% Oct. 28,°01) 8146 7946) 238,000 
J& J} 81% Oct. 28,01 82 8U ,000 
F&A! 8844 Oct. 31,°01| 8834 87% 674,000 
AGOi tee BRE tcee ccce | cccceces 
M&S here oaks nese | aeeemens 
M & N | 188 . . 80,°01 | 1388 = =188 2,000. 
J & D, 140 ym 17, 701/140 140 10,000: 
J&pD/'140 Oct. 26.98 Teenie 
J & J3| 135% Oct. 26,01 | 185% 135 6,000: 
F &A/119%6 July 2°01 | .... eee | ceseveee 
M & N | 10414 Sept.25, nn @966 s<ee 1 eeetesee 
A &O serene — CE ¢ese cece | eccecece 
Dl ciediciiidtibeniat hse satu’ h whneioen 
M&S aero May BES 4846. “sone b encceens 
M&S Aug. 5,01 aan aaen. l @enbamed 
A&O 16 Oet. 18,°01 | 116 116 10,000: 
Ot ee TE dees csc | eccancca 
A&O/;11T Oct. 21,°01 | 111 110% 12,000 
OO Ree STE I. cnke cece | eoceseas 
M&N/152 Oct. 8,°01;152 152 5,000 
M&N 151 Jan. 17.01 eee eee eereeeeee 
J & J| 10234 Oct. 29,°01 | 103 102 148,500 
J&J\11l Junell, 01 ae eee 
J&D/113 Oct. 2. 01/1138 113 9,000 
J&D {34 Oct. 17,°01| 93% 93% ,000 
M&N Feb. 28, ‘weld: ands 0 eeeneees 
J&D/102 July 22,01 ee 
J&D| 92 Oct. 31,01! 92 #91 000 
A&0O;} 113 Oct. 17,01} 113 118 1,000 
A&O 101% July 23,°89 saue o0ee Ef eeeeeee ° 
i aaa ey ees, pnt 
J&I3/136 Oct. 22,01/116 116 2,000' 
M&N/ 112% Apr.18,’01 | 2... cece | coves ies 
M & N| 118% Jan. 28,01 sete whe a eeieens 
Bee Oi a EL ccee cece | cccceses 
MS OLETE SUPE E cece cece | cccccces 
A & O| 12334 Mar. 6,°01 | .... 2.0 | ceseeeee 
SOP Gee Bee asco cance | o0ss6s 
M&SiT Oct. 23,° 140 140 18,000 
M & 8/1354 May 7,01 | .... .... | sesceee 
— Oct. 99 971g | 511,000 
J&I| 99 Aug.16,01 er ey Penne 
ne 8734 Oct. 31,°01| 88 8644 543,000 
| err ednepanepairir ate iii. “alias TE cali dealin’ 
F&A| 9444 Oct. 31,°01|} 944% 92146] 443,000 
J > 136% Uct. 18. 01 | 136% 136% 1,000 
GE wvdéecesscessoecs eo e6es 1 cvscevee 
| eseasensevonn _ ene 
M & N/ 12236 Sept.25,°01 | .... cee | cocceees 
A&0O/}105 Oct. 7,01 | 105 105 2,000 
A & O| 187% Aug.29,°01| 1... 0.200 | cocecese 
) man TT ee ee serene 
} saa| 118% Aug. 7,01] .... 0.10. | ceceeeee 
\ man 109 Oct. 27,°08|} 2... ..ce | cecccess 
A & 0; 115% Oct. 30,°01; 116 115 7,000 
J& 3/118 Oct. 28, 701/119 #118 2,000: 
F&A; 94 Feb. 11, 01 ndiki:. mie h pennies 
F & A| 107% Oct. 30, 701 | 107% 107% 3,000" 
M & N/ 115% June 8,19" acd eee | eeneuer ‘ 
EER GS nat te | waned 
J&pD'110 Oct. 15,°01'110 110 4,000 
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SALE. OcTO SALES. 
NAME, Principal Int’st s.AST ” TOBER SALES. 
Due.| Amount. |paid 
. ‘| Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
Eureka Springs R’y Ist 6’s, g.....1933 500,000 |F & A} 65 Nov.10,"97 | 1... weee | ceccees, ) 
Evans. & Terre Haute 1st con. 6’s.1921 3,000,000 |3 & 3} 128 Oct. 30,°01 | 12344 123 3,000 
Ist General g 5’s......... 1942 2,223,000 |A& 0/109 Aug.27,"01) .... cece | ceeeeess 
) Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 375, Se Oia Ee EEL swee doce Tf cccsecs ; 
Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 450,000 |A& O| 95 Sept.15,°OL) .... wee | cecceeee 
Bvans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6's. ...1926 1,591,000 |3 & J) 114 Aug.26,0L | 2... ween | ccceeess 
Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 8,000,000 | & 3; 100 Sept. 6°90) 1... wees | cccceces 
" — land = ex. g 5’s. —— At ~ ar écsea pecceneragn| 00 soe0 | sessvnes 
, SE CON. & B'S. .cccccccccce 10, J& J| 8046 May 14,°06 | .... ween | wcceeeee 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. ist g 444's.1941 1,000,000 |3 & 3} 105 Mar.11.°08; .... .... | ....0e 
Ft. Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist6’s. .1921 8,176,000 |...... 107 Oct. 30,°01/108  10244| 774,000 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5's. 1928 2,863,000 |J & J} 8534 Oct. 31,°01 | 87 8514 86,000 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 1st 5s..1913 2,000,000 |A & 0/105 Oct. 30,°01|105 10334 2,000 
Geo. aie, ay. lst meen. g. 5’s...1945 2,230,000 |A & 0} 106 Dec. 12,°88 |... ceee | ceceeeee 
Ga. Car. & N.Ry-1 Se ae SOOO |S & 3 Seis Nov.FiW. ne 
a. Car. y. Ist g g.5’s 360, J&dI an PE eene S606 E beeedien 
re an ee eel. el oe 
Col. Hock’s’ Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 1,401,000 |A & 0/104 Oct. 17,°01|104 104 1,000 
spanets Content. PE. sccucted 1951 Met ee Ree, BEET ccce seen | cicceses 
im ie tered... See oe iagi {1,600,000 | } 3&5 113! Mar. 12. I) nee see | aaeeeee 
. st go Masssecased J&I DEE. esse 6660 BE 6eewosbs 
, stered.............se+s + 2,499,000 | } 353 | jon Ape 1s. at caaeaitld 
P Ist g 3s teri. £500,000..1951 t 2.500.000 |M & § 92 July 13,796 | pareadnene 
" TTR one DD ciditpeiiidihna Tekh. Send O-ennenend 
r total outstg. ...$13,950,000 
; Sou gras old 8. 152/ + agomon A & 8] 106 Oct | a) 
P col. t. g.4sL.N.O.&Tex.1953 t 24,679,000 M&N/| 106 Oct. 96 701; 106 105% 79,000 
r) registered ...... poreee eee . M & N| 109% Dec. 13.99 wok wee éeannees 
+ registereds sess css |} 35000000 |5 & Dl is8" “May Sito) 8 Trt | See 
. Louisville div.g.34’s. 1953 t 14.320.000 |2 & J 102 Oct. 29,°01 | 10244 102 26,000 
' 2 eng week gags ‘enn.ann Jad 8816 Dec. 8,799 beta Gebk E eencetes 
, iddle div as . F&A BR. Meee lL cece sees | cocccscs 
4 P St. Louis div. g. 3’s....1951 t 4,939,000 “?F @ j** §% 4 Pere eo 
. eas pendamtieenens tues ‘ J o¢ Or — Te jvcenen 
" i ctiieesecatoneed Jad DME. seee eeee. | o0secees 
» registered................. + 6,821,0.0/5 & S| ioliesept lores | IIIS 
» Spe nd taller teeegeas t 2.090.000 [J & J 100 Nov. 7,19° neuen 
” eeere iossnssts ssesaass neti J&dI 124 Deo. 1,99 oeeneden 
. est’n Line Ist g. 4’s, F&A CPCB, UE | ccc cece | cecccece 
° i tiisnd ceendedaie 5,425,006 BF & A/| 101% Jan. 81,19" | .... woes | cocccces 
Belleville & Carodt Ist 6’s...... 1923 470,000 |\3 & D| 124 May 16,’ nT geen saat 0 adeecous 
Chics Re TaN Ds gall Sie HOH | 1 agagropn is] 198 Gee Aa [356 8” | 
c oO A JD ct. 14, ’ 
, gold 5’s, vexistered. ee 16,555,000 SW oel eee BORER cece cose | ccccccse 
+ Fopistereds 1220021201220 |f 188000 IF D 8] 1064 Augatie | ed eo | wate 
” ee > h. tal Ist g. 4’s, 1951 3&pD/\106 Oct. 16,19°| 106 106: 25,000 
er t 8,500,000 |F & Dl ist Feb. 24 ae aaa entecal 
St. Louis, South. 1 Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1931 38, M & S| 102% Nov. 16, TT «ite 66s | becceuns 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s...... 1935 1,824,000 |x & 3/120 Sept.24,°01 | .... .... | eeceeese 
" Be ls Bs De cv ccccccses 1935 933,000 |a & J} 10544 Oct. 7,°01 | 105% 105% 5,000 
Indiana, Illinois & Iowa Ist g 4’s. .1950 4,500,000 |x & 3| 99% Oct. 2,°01| 99% 99%} 10,000 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold. 1919 8,611,000 [Mm & N| 126% Oct. 30,°01| 127 125%] 83,000 
. faye da eindidcnesil ela 1000 7.711.000 M& 8 100%4 Oct. 20.01 101 99% | 249,000 
, Pc ccencecossescues 2,726, M&S ug.30,"01 ¢ dene. E cesccedes 
Iowa Central Ist gold 5’s......... 1938 7,650,000 |3 & p/| 11734 Oct. 16,°01 | 118 116% 16,000 
ae © & M. R. & B. Co. Ist 
i dicate, aan iat bal EE ‘ine nee | eeeaeel 
Kanone City Southern Ist g.3’s. .1950 926.197.0009 |A & ©} 6834 Oct. 31,°01| 69 66% 183,000 
DF nccscacecceesesens teil A &0O/} 63% Oct. dS eg Beemer 
Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s...1987 7,250,000 |x & 3} 12144 Oct. 28,701 | 122 | 17,000 
2d m g. 5’s. ++ 1941 3,625,000 | & 3| 118% Oct. 11,°01 | 118% 118%; 14,000 
Northern One ist gtd g 5's... 1945 2,500,000 'a & O! 110% Oct. 18,°01'110% 110% | 2,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Notz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



















































































— | , Lasr SALE. OCTOBER SALES, 
NAME. Principal | 4smount. | r’st : 
Due. | Paid.| price, Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
Lehigh “. Pa. -), coll. g. 5’s..... 1997 | I 8,000,000 - +" T1OG May TBR | onc. cece | cecccces 
> i Y. Ist m. s. 1940 15,000,000 | § J&J 110° Oct. 18,’01 | 110% 110% 5,000 
iahigh ¥ ietees - deen wacieuied | manawa : J&I| 10854 Oct. 21,°01 1088 108% 10,000 
high Val. Ter. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1941 | A & O| 118% Oct. 24,°01 , 118% 114% 15,000 
ML. e cer 2ncse. i 10,000,000 |‘. & 0| 109% Oct. 18°99] 2... 1... | ceseceee 
Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1938 | Fe > OU | eee ee eee 
e «registered.........cccee. 33 f eT ciaaimpsieat “secs sine h anerechs 
a , | 9 
Rtg OE TOG ....OE) seme ae pian 
Elm. Cort, & N. oe LS Ist * 6’s 1914 PERE vn ctanesiccnceings | d000 eoe0 | oecenes ‘ 
Laeeaed 1,250,000 A&O Pi CPT sees seco l occesece 
| 
Long Island Ist cons. 5’s.......... 1931 3,610,000; Q@ 3} 121 July BOL | .... cece | cccceces 
. BS GBM. Be Pico occ ccccce 1931 Ligaen | @ Fi ee WOVE Oe! cece ccce | cccccess 
‘Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 1938 3,000,000 | J & D} 10234 Oct. 31,’01 | 10234 101% 19,000 
. Ferry Ist g. 414’s...... 1922 1,500,000 |\m & 8|105 June24, eden . ene.4 S8debene 
” idles kemandiael 1932 325,009 | J & D| 10244 May 5,’ ahead ange | #engsions 
” unified g. Sr 1949 5,685,000 |M& S| 98% Oct. 22,°01| 98144 98 22,000 
eS ae 934 1,135,000 5 & D| 95 Feb. 15,0 aes Tor 
; Brooklyn & Montauk 1st 6’s....1911 TE cttecticeee eee fede enee | b6806eee 
ERT: 1911 750,000 | M & S| 109% Junel7,’96 | .... 0... | cee cee 
N. Y. B’kin & M. Bist c.g. 5°s, 21985! 1,601,000 a &0/ 107 Jan.31°99| 12.. 2222) 2 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach oF dog 5’s, 1927 883,000 | M & S| 105 May 4.19 penannate 
mena, Is]. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
L Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1922 1,425,000 |QJAN| 113 Dec. 28,19°| .... 1... | eevceees 
| 
f Louis, & mere gen. g. 6’s.......1930 9,221,000 | 3 & D| 11934 Oct. 23,°01 | 119384 119% 40,000 
* { Old BIS. ses wintimmedin +1987 1,764,000 |M &N iia Dee a a" 101% peree 
’ van ed gold 4’s.. J&J 4 Oc 4 , 
’ aire 1940 28,304,000 } J&JI DTT 6000 wena | o6eenece 
" ree trust g. 5’s, 1931 5,129,000 |M& N 114 Oct, 28, 01 | 11 114 17,000 
. ool tr 5-20 g 4’s. .1908-1918 8,500,000 |A & O| 99% Oct. 31.01 99 99 42,000 
” Cecilian cae. 7’s....1907 ' 825,000 'M & 8/106 Dec. 31,19’ isee E waeeewns 
1 end. & N. 1st6’s. .1919 1,895,000 |3 & DI/116 Apr. 9,°OL | 1... cece | ceeeeees 
. L. Cin.&Lex. g. 444’s,..1931 3,258,000 iM &N/108 Jam.18,°98 | .... ...2 | cecceese 
4 » N.O. , eaters 6's..1930 5,000,000 | 5 & 3/180 July 23°01) 2... 2.0 | ceceeeee 
© date wienniaes 1930 1,000,000 | 3 & 3) 11946 May 17,01 | 2... eee | cece eeee 
’ Solenesin div. g. 6’s...1920 580,000 |M& 8/115 Dec. 5,19?) 1... coco | cececeee 
’ St. Louis div. Istg. 6’s.1921 3,500,000 | M & S| 12644 Jan. 22 01 ocouwess 
ll. ee 1980 3,000,000 M&S 73% Aug.26,’01 0086 seee | eoseeueh 
" H. B’geJst re 26’s.1931 BED 1 DB GI nc ccccesccccccces “ies aeee 1 eodaaman 
» Ken. Cent. g. 4’s...... 1987 6,742,000 |3 & 3/100 Oct. 19,°01/;100 100 11,000 
»s L&Nn.& Mob. & Mente | 
Bis GG a00setcees 1 4,000,000 | M & S| 110% Mar. 28,°01 | .... 0.6.0 | ce eeees 
» N.Fla.& in g.5’s, 1987 2,096,000 |\F& Ai lll Aug. 29, ere omen 
» Pen. & At. ‘ist g. g, 6’s,1921 2,659,000 | F & A| 117 Sept.27,01 obvednns 
e §.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s.1936 | 3,673,000 | F & A! 115 may he sacnesne 
q * So. & N.Ala.si’fd.g.6s,1910 | | 1,942,000 | A & O| 92% Sept.30,°06 | .... 0 cee | cee eeees 
| 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 | 3,000,000 'M&S|/100 Mar.19,°01; 1... 1... | cccceees 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990 | 98.065.000 | 4 & 0/108 Oct. 30,701; 103 102 92,000 
#8} }§ enews | OO | a & O| 105% May 7,01 | .... .... | .c.ecee- 
Meteopelitan'| Elevated Ist 6’s....1908 | 10,818,000'3 & 3/116 Oct. 31,°01 | 116% 115 49,000 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g. 5's, 1934 2,544,000 |S & D .cccevecececceees nh sone b seeneel 
Mexican Central. | 
* con. mtge. 4’s........... 1911 65,643,000 |3 & J; 8344 Oct. 31,°01 | 8434 82164; 234,000 
* Ist con. 8 | ee 1939 | . 20,511,000 |JuLY, 29% Oct. 31,’01 | 314% 2834; 920,000 
J 8 86—| eR: 1939 11,724,000 JULY, 20 Oct. 28,°01 | 2034 20 123,000 
" + peo sans. g.5’s....1917 EE Pees ween wees. | aeseeses 
2d s Ad eomenanid 919 FEES eee Pee 
Mexican Internat’ 1st con g. 4’s, 1942 4,635,000 |M & S| 905g July 29,°01 | 1... 0.10. | cece wees 
Mexican Nat. Ist gold 6’s........ 1927 | 10,779,000 '\3 & D| 103% nue. Bs sose sese | exaceees 
' inc. g. 6’s “A”’........1927| 12,265,000 Mm & s| 9544 Oct. 28,°01| 9814 92 121,500 
* 2dine. 6's a go 1917 | 12,265,000, aA 33 «Oct. 31,’01 32 415,000 
* Northern Ist g. 6’s..... 1910 | ; 1.153.000 | 2 & P 105 May 2.19" once fT ccoscese 
GC Fnkccscescececessés ties DEE onscecesncsuvscs eveccoos 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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NAME, Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Last SALE. 








Price. 


Date. 














Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7’s.1927 
[owa ext. Ist g. 7’s 1909 
Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s....1921 
southw. ext. Ist g. 7s...1910 
es! = ae 934 
ist & refunding g. 4’s...1949 
seared - & Pacific Ist m. 5’s..1936 


Minn., s. 8. M M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 


sion... s. Pe &§8.8. M., lst c. g. 4’s.1938 
stamped pay. of int. gtd. 


Missouri, K. & T. Ist + thd ie 1990 
. 1990 


1 Mo. K 








eee 1945 
TEE TES 
Mob. Jackson&Kan.City Istg.5’s.1946 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 
lst extension 6’s...... : 
Se Ee 


~ Louis & Cairo xt d g. 4’s..... 


Nashville, Chat. & _" hg [st 7’s.. .1913 
Ist cons. g. 5 1928 

Ist g.6’s J comer Branch.1923 
Ist 6’s McM. ~ W. & Al.1917 
a a T.& P oa 





Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. g. 7’s..1906 

allas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5 . 1940 
K.&T. of Tex ist gtd. a 53.1942 
Sher.Shrevept & Solst gtd.g. oe 
Kan. Cit 
| Tebo. & 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 


Missouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s...1920 
: 1906 


Cent. Branch ity. Ist gtg. g. 4’s.1919 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. Ist 5’s.1926 
4 Pacific R. ph. 


.1938 
St. L. & I. g. aan. R.R.&]I. gr. 581931 


istered 
 Vendients¥ Vy Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 
Mob. & — paten lien, g. 5’s...1945 


mped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 
pay. of int. gtd. 








2d mtge. 
Ist ext go d ‘Bs —er 1944 


& Pacific Ist g. 4’s.. 
eosho Ist 7’s......... “1908 


mortgage 7’s....... 
trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 
tt nc.tsebadasennune 
1st ae gold 5’s.1920 
ES 


o. Ist m. ex. 4’s. 1938 
tended g. 5’s 


stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 
en A g & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 


1938 
ontg’rydiv. Ist g. 5’s. Leaf 
collateral g. 4’s........ 1980 





ges 
Ss 


fad 
« 


$35 


oo 





N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. Ist c. 7’s. .1908 
. Ist registered.......... 1903 
. g. mortgage 3i%s...... ] 
r) ” registered...... 
a debenture 5’s.....1884-1904 
- debenture 5’s reg.. 
. reg. deben. 5’s.. _1889- “1904 
e debenture g. 4’s, . 1890-1905 
, i on cna emennen 
. deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s.. .1905 
. ERR ERIN 
Lake a oo. i es 1998 
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14714 Feb. 15, ‘01 | | 
119 June23, 01 | 
124% Nov 

122% Feb. 
12134 Oct. 
103% Oct. oo OL | 
Mar. 26,’87 | 
98 Oct. 8,’01 | 
8954 June 18. 91 | 

3,°01 


. 14, 19° | 
b 


Apr. 


eeeeeeeeeeereeeeee 


100 Oct. 3i,’01 
80 Oct. 31,’01 
105 Oct. 31,’01 
10036 N ov. 22,°99 


103% J uly 23 70] 
90% July 24°01 


110 Oct, 21,01 


125% Oct. 28,01 
115 Oct. 21,’01 
105 Oct. 22,01 


. 25, 
115% Oct. 31,°01 
116% June 5, “01 
92 Oct. 31, 01 


eeveeereeeeeeeeee 


1304 Oct. 29,01 
125. Aug, 2,01 


951% Oct. 29,°01 


1144 Oct. 22, 01 
10146 au 24.19) 


23,’01 


128 Oct. 29,’01 
112% Oct. 7,01 


108% Aug.13,°94 


10534 Oct. 23,°01 
106 Sept.27,’01 
109% Oct. 23,°01 


97 Jan.J1, 
111% Oct. 10,01 
1066 J une17, 98 


7,701 | 
29701 





121394 12054 


98 


eeere 


105 
10614 


110 


12554 1 


10544 
Hi4 
107 
116 
9214 


130% 
9514 
114144 
128 127 
112% 

10534 
109% 
103° 
10144 


ms 


sis 








OCTOBER SALES, 
| High. Low. ” 
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NAME. Principal Amount. 
| Carthage&Adiron. ease g. — 1,100,000 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation 
Ist 8.f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1946 f 770,000 
" small bonds series B...... 33,100 
Gouv. & Oswega., Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 300,000 
Mohawk & — lst gtd g. 4’s.1991 2,500,000 | 
" in iT et Bo 3,900,000 
. Jerse : aoe g.ist 4’s 
. sae. certificates........... 1,650,000 
N.Y.& Putnam |stcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 4,000,000 
Nor. & Faces, 2 9 Ist g. awl an 130,000 
West Shore lst guaranteed 4’s. 
" r omg ae peeneseesss ions t 50,000,000 
Lake Shore con, 2d 7’S.......... 
a — registered... ‘ion 8,426,000 
” Bi cccccvccccccccece 
. e Femistered.....ccccces 40,760,000 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo ist “eg 1906 924,000 
Kal., A. & G. R. 1st gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 840,000 
Sabbaing Coal R. R. Ist 5’s. 1984 1,500,000 
Pitt McK’port &Y. we gtd 6's. .1932 2,250,000 
" 0) eS 1934 900,000 
McKspt & Bell. v. "iste. 6’s.. 1918 600,000 
Michigan Cent. Ist con. 7’s.... 1902 8,000,000 
i As ibescenassede 1902 2,000,000 
gereneareessnens : ny 1,500,000 
" GE sisedcnsesvens 
FOB. BS. cvececssesen 1931 8,576,000 ¢ 
4 Ss Mi iseccousesaven 
» mtge. 4’s reg...........00- f 2,600,000; 
preie: it ance ist &. & g fay ‘ ‘i 476,000 
arlem Ist mort. 7’sc. 
»  ‘%s registered.. »-- 1900 11,444,000 
: f > Northern Ist g. 5's. ee o- 927 1,200,000 
’. & Og. con. Ist ex ‘ 22 
coup. g. bond currency.......... 9,081,000 
on ego % Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 400,000 
t.W.& O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 375,000 
Tt tica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 1, 800, 000 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4’s...1987 

” nc tintntidehaennne 19,425,000 
N. Y., N. Haven & H. Ist reg. 4’s.1903 2,000,000 

» eon. deb. eee... . -$1,000 15,007, 

*  gmall certifs.. éaueuu 1,430,000 
Housatonic R. con. g. alate 1937 2,838,000 
New Haven and Derby con. 5’s. .1918 575 000 
N. Y. & New > a Ist 7’s...... 1905 6,000,000 

» - eaadaiindienneéanaaidl 1905 4,000,000 
N.Y.,Ont.&W’'n. ref’ding1stg. 4’s.1992 6,937,000 

" registered....... $5,000 only. saceiininiin 
Norfolk & Soudheun Ist g. 5’s....1941 1,350,000 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 7,283,000 

*  imp’ment and ext. 6’s. ..1934 5,000,000 

» New River Ist 6’s........ 1932 2,000,000 
Norfolk & West. | 1st con. g. 48.1996 

re  ——(tié‘*CN Rae 30,704,600 

" 4” SPER SE 

r+ C.C.& T.istg.t. g g 5’s1922 600, 

*  Sci’o Val & N.E.Ist g.4’s,1989 5,000,000 
N.P. Ry prior] . | 

1 Premisterede eee: 1097 |} 96,844,500 
° = Hien @. 3°S.......0 2047 | | 
" . ‘ ris peronen... ae ale | ¢ 56,000,000 
au ulu iv. g. 4’s...1996 

"  registered...... - aiid | ¢ 9:215,000 ¢ 

4 St. Paul - N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 | ) 7.985.000 
of registered certificates.... | { 499s t 
t. F ‘aul & Duluth Ist 5’s....... 1931 .000,000 
vo ~ neees ates schiidtidaeigicaleiiba = 17 yoy 
| Washington Cen: ‘iy lst g. 4's. “1948 1. 000 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6’s..1933 3,764,000 


LAST SALE. 





| Price. Date. 


OCTOBER SALES. 





High. 


Low. 
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107% July 6,19° 
108° Oct. 31,°01 
102 Feb. 3,’97 


eeseveeeveveveeeeeaeeee 


11234 Oct. 30,’01 
11214 Oct. 28, *01 
109% Oct. 93. 01 
10944 Sept. 16, *01 
110% Oct. 15, *01 
111 May 2, "19° 
117% May 15,’01 
128 Junel9,’01 
14636 Apr. 12,’01 


eeeeeeveeeveee eee 


104% Oct. 24,’01 
101% Sept.24,’01 
119 June20,’01 
130 Aug.15,’01 
125 Oct. 29,°01 
110 Mar. 8. 01 
106% Nov. 26, 19° 


110 Oct. 15,19” 
107 Oct. 31,’01 


OL 
13456 July 28” 01 
11544 Oct. 15,94 


114 Jan. 5,19” 
108 Sept.27,’01 


10314 Oct. 31, — 
01 ‘ 


13134 Oct. 11, "01 


1038. Oct. 31,’01 

9734 July 18,°99 
10714 July 1.*0i 
104 Oct. 28,01 


10434 Oct. 3, “01 


104 Oct. 2,01 
73% Oct. 31° ‘01 
70 Oct. 31, 01 
9934 July 11,’01 

128 Sept. 3,01 

132. July 28,’98 

122% Feb. ” 01 


1103g Oct. 7,’01 | 


106 July 12 701 | 


8834 May 31, 19? | | 


117. Oct. 15,01 | 





10414 


12514 


11034 


‘17 


"" 10554 


, 112% 
112% 
109% 


108% 


104% 


1254 


; 20114 
200 


10244 


> eee 


13134 
10034 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total] sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



































J & D/ 110% Oct. 31,’01 
| 105 Aug.10,’01 
M & “4 101 Dec. 15,°99 


SHE b> Ub be 


LAST SALE. 








* |Price. Date. 


High Low.! Total. 
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246 June 3,’01 
5 Dec. 12, 19° 


s© 


113% Oct. 29,°01 
112° Oct. 24.01 
114% Feb. 15,799 
12114 Oct. 3,°01 
110° May 3,792 
121 Oct. 22,19° 
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NAME. Principal | 
Due. Amount. 
Ogd. & L. Ch. Ry. Ist gtd. g. 4’s. .1948 4,400,000 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 2,000,000 
* gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 19387 2,428,000 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946} | 4,446,000 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 1,616,000 | A 
s. f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 ,346,000 
pees Railroad Co. 
(P enn. Co. aa 416’s, - = t 19.467.000 
; gtd Aig coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 | —_ 5,000,000 
Lou 3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 10,000,000 
Chiec., St. oe ~ id & P. 1st c. 5’s. .1982 1,506,000 
Clev. “&P. on. gtd, g.416’s Ser. A. 1942 2,000,000 
gens Sas eadenooesael 2,000,000 
- Sesion G eae 1948 3,000,000 
Series D 3bes.......... 1950 1,713,000 
E &Pitts. gen. gta. g.34s Ser. B..1940 2,250,000 
4 C..1940 1,508,000 
Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. gtd g. 4’s..1945 1,400,000 
Pitts.,C. C. & St. L. con. g 6's, 
* DI, <concconseceus 1940 10,000,000 
a Series B gtd.......... 1942 8,786,000 
" Series C gtd.......... 1942 1,379,000 
P Series D gtd. 4’s...... 1945 4,983,000 
Series E gtd. g. 344s.. .1949 5,859,000 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & C. Ist 7’s. .1912 2,917,000 
Dl ibivcsusscbesceool 1912 2,546,000 
{ » 8d is abeeteuendesounel 1912 2,000,000 
Penn. RR. Co. Ist RI Est. g 4’s...1923 1,675,000 
(con. sterling gold 6 per cent...1905 | 22,762,000 
con. es. 6’s - peat ; ae 4,718,000 
con. go PT ceceseecesed 
” i cccceasseemmned 4,998,000 
con. gold 4 per cent............ 1943 3,000,000 
4 Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s...1942 5,389,000 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. digs scaled 1935 1,250,000 
Del. R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg.4’s,1936 1,300,000 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 44%4’s 1941 4,455,000 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istzg.4’s.1936 500,000 
| U’d N. J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 5,646,000 
Poosta & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 1,495,000 
Be  coccescescesoes 192 1,499,000 
Pere Marquette. 
( Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .192U 3,999,000 
, Ist con. gold 5’s. .1939 | 2,850,000 
* Port Hurond Ist g 5's 1939 3,325,000 
| Sag’w Tuse. & Hur.Ist gtd.g.4’s.1931 | 1,000,000 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s.......... 1982 | 3,500,000 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s. 1922 | 2,400,000 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s....... 1922 | 478, — 10 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 | 2,000, 01 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g. 5’s, 1940 | 3,000,000 
, Be Bic cccccvccosed 1943 | 408,000 
Pittsburg & West’n Ist, gold 4's, 1917 1,589,000 
J.P. M. & Co., ctfs., .... 8,111,000 
Pittsburg. Y & Ash. Ist cons. 5” S, 1927 1,562,000 
Reading ee ere 1997 } 
registered peneuedesendews 63,146,000 
Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s.....1939 | 15.200,000 
, mge & col.tr.g.4’s ser.A.1949 10,000,000 
' Utah Cen. Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1917 | 550,000 
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114 Sept.12,’01 
114 July 2,01 
116% Feb. 14. 01 
10644 July 24,’U1 
7 May 16,19’ 
133 Oct. 29)? 01 
pl Apr. 12, 19° 
130 Apr. 11, *01 


108 May 12,°97 
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110 Aug. 28, 19” 
11234 Mar. 7, "19° 
112 Jan. 30,°01 


117 May 1,19" | 
133% Jan. 26 sane! 





¥/ 101 Oct. 31, 19° | 


127 Feb. 4,01 
114 Aug.10.’01 | 
114% Aug.22,01 


137 Nov.17,’93 7 


107% Oct. 26,°93 
120 Oct. 11°01 
112 Mar.252°9 93 |. 


118% Sept.11,°0" | 
8734 Jan. 12.19" | | 


1014%4 Oct. “ =| ate 100% 
100 Aug. 8 


121% Mar. 801 | 


"% Oct. 31 01 | NY 0484 


92 Apr.16,19’ | 


| 


101% Oct. 3. “01 | 10134 100% 
90 Oot 10:19 | 90 


























BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

















. incipal Int?st 
NAME Pri Amount. | Paid. 
Rio Grande June’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 1,850,000 J &D 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s..1940 2,238,000 |3 & J 
. MUTRIIGOG soc cccccccceces 2,207,000 | ....0. 
Rutland RR 1st con. g. 4%’s. 941 2,380,090 J&d 
" Canadian Ist oe. g. ‘4's. 199 1,350,000| 3 & J 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6’s, —_ 297,000; 7 & J 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342....... "194 3,500,000 | J & J 
St. L. & a Ry. Ist g.5’s. 1996 800,000 |3 & J 
8 Seer 1996 400,000 | A & O 
St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 1,025,000 |M & N 
» 2dg. 6's, Class C...... 1906 857,000 | M & N 
© «| A Ble cc cecsases 1931 3,727,000 |3 & J 
" en. g. 5s. 1931 5,821,000 |\s & J 
" st Trust g. BS........ 1987 446,000 |A & O 
{ st. Louis & San F. R. R. g.4°8..1996 | 1,705,000 | & D 
» SW ; a g. ~~ ae il 151 831,000 A&O 
" FOSUREIRG - Se err ‘ J&dI 
[ H registered... | | 89,793,000 J&dT 
St. Louis 8. W. Ist g.4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 20,000,000 | M & N 
2d g. 4’s ine. Bd. ctfs.. 1989 0,000, J&dI 
Gray’ sPoint,Term.\|stgtd.g. 578.1947 339,000 | J & D 
St. Paul, ie. o Maaite’ a 2d 6’s.. — 7,858,000 | A & O 
" {- * ee ‘ J&dI 

, Ist con. eee. ; 13,344,000 5g 3 
. st c. 6’s,red’d to g.4 g's... | § ms J&J 
4 Ist cons, 6’s register’d.. 7 20,734,000 Jud 
” Monte nd &; es 1910 5,625,000 | M & N 
. ont. ext’n Ist yz. 4’s o J&D 
a. . egiste ster POD nea aseiaa 1 1,907,000 | 5 & D 
justern R’y Minn, Is stg » A& OU 
, +, nag op Reap epee ; 4,700,900 | 1. & O 
" inn iv. lstg.4’ A &O 
 # = Fegmistered,.......ccccceese ; 5,000,000 A &O 
Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s. ...1922 2,150,000 |3 & J 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd..1987| § ¢ ogy ggg |F & J 
” Ist 6’s, — ciceutes : J&I 
| " mek A . ° . 1937 ; 2 700.000 ee 
lacie aeiaceetin tat _— J 
Willmar & ious Falls Ist g. 5’s, 1938 ' JI &D 
" TE thet naiebnade ; 3,625,000 J&D 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 4,940,000 |M& Ss 
San Fran. & N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 3,872,000 |\3 & J 
Say. —— & b in Ist c. g. 6’s...1934 4,056,000 | A & O 
Re 1934 2,444,000 |A & O 
« St. John’s div. Ist g. 4’s.1934 1,250,000} 3 & J 
{ Alabama Midland Ist etd. 2. 5s.1928 2,800.000 |M & N 
| Brunsw. & West.1st gtd. 2.4’s. "1938 3,000,000 | J & J 
(Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& Ig. gtd.g.4’s.1918 1,107,000 's & J 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 2,500,000 |7 & J 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 2’ ‘347 000 J&I 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 500,000 | J&Jd 

Southern Pacific Co. 

» 2-5 year col. trustg. 44’s.1905 15,000,000 | J & D 
* g.4’s Central Pac. awe i -1949 | | 98 818.500 |3 & D 
" registered...... j a JI &D 
gana. & Northw’ . at 5’s...1941 1,920,000 | 5 & J 
ent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g. 4’s. .1949 - F&A 
" ean ee 58,065,000 | eA 
" mtge. ee g- 74's. .1929 t 19.252.500 | & D 
registered ........ setter Pagl JI &D 
Gal. Hi ae A. Ist ag did yoy F&A 
i ih ila ; JI &D 
ex. & P. div1st ¢5’s.1931 13,418,000 | M& N 
Gila V al. G & N’n Ist gtd g 5's. 1924 514,000 | M & N 
Houst. E. & W. Tex. Ist g.5 ’s. — 501,600 |M & N 
Is st etd. g. 5’s.......... 19% 2,199,000 | M & N 
| Houst. & T.C. 1st g¢ 5’sint. etd. ‘1987 6,244,000 3 & J 
" con. g9 sint, gtd......1912 3,061,000 | A & O 
" ven.edsint. etd. | ..1921 | 4.287.000 \A&O 
| «* W&Nwn.div.ist.g.6’s,1930 1,105,000 | M & N 






































LAST SALE. | OCTOBER SALES. 





Price. 


Date.| High. Low.| Total. 




















105 Feb. 27,701 | 
Oct. 22°01) 85 
Oct. 15, "OL 93 


85 


114% June 6,01 
1144 May 23, 01 
1284 Sept. 12, 01 
116 «Oct. 30. al 
1024% Oct. 17. 19° 
100 wed 24, 01 
100% Sept. 5,19” 
984, Oct. ‘st 01 


eeeereeeeesreeeeeee 


Oct. 31,’01 
“9 Oct. 31, 01 


1154 Oct. 24,’01 
13914 Oct. 14,01 
13734 Feb. 23,’99 
114% Cct. 24,01 
1154 Apr. 15, 01 
11834 Oct. 24. 101 
10534 Oct. 29, 01 
106 May 6, 01 

106 =Oct. 11,01 


Apr. 4,19” 
139% Oct. 2.01 
115 Apr. af’ "97 
121 Aug. 16, 01 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


111 = =Aug.15,’01 
111% Oct. 23, 01 


1264 Jan. 13,19” 
112. Mar 17, 99 
9434 Feb: 15,01 
10614 Feb. 25,01 
87 Aug.22.°01 
915g June 3,’01 


10434 Feb. 5,°98 


105 Sept. 4,°86 


100% Oct. 31,’01 
9334 Oct. 31,01 
89 Oct. 14,°01 
lll = June2z6,"01 
102% Oct. 31. 01 
9974 June 1,19” 
8734 Oct. 28.701 
111 Oct. 15,°01 

10714 Feb. 26,01 

107% Oct. 14,’01 

108 §=Oect. 15°01 

106% Feb. 26,’01 

ie July 13. 19” 
111) 6Oct. 28,01 
111% Oct. 2-01" 
91 Oct. 25.01 


= 














95 


116 


83 
93 


115% 


9814 614 


99 
797 


9716 
17% 


11544 115% 
141 18944 


114% 114 
11834 117% 
10534 105 


106 


106 


13914 139% 


111% 111% 


101 
94 
89 


100% 
91 
89 


102% 101 


88 
111 


8614 
Pe 


107% 1071 
108 108” 


12 


11 


ie ue 
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for the month. 





THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Norre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



























































































NAME. im Amount. 
ee td Tex. Ist g 6’s....1920 tye 
N. Y. Tex. ‘t Mex gtd. ieee 1,465,000 
Nth’n Ry ey Cal. _ gtd. g. 6’s.1907 Set O00 

sececccvcccccecees ol, 
Ores. & Gal te Fp td: g 5’s... .1927 | 19,742,000 
{ San Ant.&AranPasslist gtdg 4’s. 1943 | 18,900,000 
south’n Pac.of Ariz. iste” 6’s 1909-1910 10,000,000 
. of Cal. Ist g 6’sser. ote ] 
” n e S$er. Bb. 
, , + C.& D.1906 | f 30,217,500 
® . » E. & F.1902 | ) 
” nt) sasessinee 
“ = con. gtd. g yf . 1937 6,809,000 
W a e 1937 | 20,420,000 
So. yacise = [st gtd. g ae. 1937 5,500,000 
of N. Mex. c. ist 6’s.1911 4,180,000 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s...... 1905 1,094,000 
" Sabine div. Ist g 6’s...1912 2,575,000 
q " _ * . , er 1943 1,620,000 
southern, Malay 1st con. 98.104] sano 
» Memph.div.1stg.4-44-5’s.1996 | | 
" seeenee... papepecrics tones ; 5,/183,000 
» St uis div. ls c. Bose - 
" registered......... 10,750,000 
Alabama Central, Ist Bs. nailed 1918 ,000,000 
Atlantic & Danville 1st g. 4’s..1948 3,175,000 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist = g@ 45.1949 1,500,000 
Col]. & Greenville, Ist 5-6's..... 1916 2,000,000 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div. rs} 5’s.1930 3,106,000 
” con. —s ie as eseuel oe 12,770,000 
” reorg. lien g 4’s.......1% 
. | ET t 4,500,000 
Ga. Pacific R . lst g 5-6’s...... 1922 5,660,000 
age on ence ends ee | 2 
8) io collat. trus . S. } 
i RRR , 7,855,000 
‘ Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s....1915 5,597,000 
" equip. sink. f’d g 5's, 1909 818, 
deb. 5’s stamped...... 192 .368, 000 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s.1948 15,000 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 5,250,000 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6's. .1906 | } 800,000 
1" small. qeteesseesesers sas i" ’ 
" ser. ee { 
rete, 1; 
" ser. Dncwineneseneed 
" er $eeseedeunwen igs 1,100,000 
” ser. Bi ccccccscces 
» ——y meaueedennncees ions 950,000 
. ser. ee 
. i ietenekdbmswne tamil t 1,775,000 
i, ae l 1,310,000 
Virginia a gen, 5’s...... 1936 2,392, 
n.5’s. gtd. stamped. 1926 2,466,000 
w.O. & lst OF. O08. SB... 1924 1,025,000 
Ww. Nor. C. 1st con. er 1914 2,531,000 
Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 2.812,000 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.4%’s.1943 500,000 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis lg oe 7,000,000 
” Ist con. g. 5’s.....1894-1944 4,500,000 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g. 5’s. 1930 3,500,000 
Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st 6’ * 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W'th ¢19 | 3,178,000 
hae ® TE rer 10 | 21,822,000 
ate » 2d gold income, 5’s...... 2000 967,000 
" La. Div.B.L. 1st 2.5’s...1931 2,112,000 
ate Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1935 3,000,000 
RE 8 " Ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 2,500,000 
ei (Se 935 2,000,000 
, Kanaw & M. Ist g. 2. 4’s.1990 2.469.000 
Toledo, Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s....1917 4,300,000 
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LAST SALE. 





Price. Date. 


High. Low. 














123. Aug.15,’01 
137 =Junelg,’01 


eeeeeeeeeeereeeee 


111% Sept. 25,°01 
10944 Sept.17,’01 
1 Apr. 22, 01 
108% aly 16,’01 
114% Nov. 3. 

120. Feb. 15, 01 
107 Nov. 27. 19” 
lll Oct. 30.01 
114% Ocr,. 14,01 
110 =Apr.11,’01 
10644 Nov. 17,97 
108% July 29,01 


11934 Oct. 31,’01 
11734 July 12,19" 
112. Sept.25,’01 
100 Oct. 19,01 
120 Mar. 25,°01 
964% Oct. 29,01 
iJ unel2, “1 
11854 Oct. 25.01 
11934 Oct. 3B *O1 
113% Oct. 16,01 
12734 Sept.26.°01 
126 July 16,’01 

9544 Oct. 28, 01 


eeereeeeeeeearvee eee 


eeeeveeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 
eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeoeeeeeeaeee 
eevee ereeeeeeeeeee 


"ee eeeeereeeerrene 
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Oct. 2,°OL 
Aug.14,’01 
O14 Sept. 14. 99 
12054 Junel2,’01 


117. July 25,19” 


118 Oct. 8,’C1 
116% May 23, “01 
115 Mar. 6, 01 


104 Feb. 15,19” 


11914 Oct. 30,’01 
97 Oct. 24,°01 
lll Junels,’01 


115% Oct. 30,’01 


916 Oct. 16, 0] 
93 Oct. 31, *01 
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OCTOBER SALES. 





110% | 
114% 


11146 
11414 
120 116% 
i 
9614 95% 


118% 








11854 
120 
113% 


119 
113% 
95 
110" 
ae 











113% 113% 
120 119 
97 9246 
115% 114 
107°" 105 
9614 96%4 
94 92% 





BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Total. 
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10,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 


Notrge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








Amount. 





NAME. Principal 

Due. 

Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 334’s.1925 
" Ee 

" Atty years g. 4’S........ 1925 


registered....... 

Toronto, Hami jton & Buff een 1946 
Uister & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1925 
Union Pacific R. R. & id gtg 4s... “1917 
" SE 

| " ist lien con. g. 4’s...... 1911 

” re 

| Oven. Ry. & Nav. Ists. f. g. 6’s. .19U9 
| Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 
| Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 
| Oreg. Short Line 1st con. g. 5’s. — 


" non-cum, inc. = 
U tab & Northern Ist 7’s........ 

5 See.” 1926 
W vot R. R. Co., ist gold 5’s....19389 
( " 2d mortgage gold 5’s...1939 
" 1 mtg series A...1939 
| ” ata os lint aan al 1939 

{ » ist | _ hs Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
" Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1939 


St. L., Ram. % ae ee St. Chas. B. 
Ist 908 


" gen g. ainecccestesans "1943 
SR biied seb wanwnaadil 1943 
West Va.Cent’] & Pitts. 1st g¢. 6’s.1911 


artes & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s. 1926 
" Wheeling div. 1st g. 5’s.1928 
’ exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1930 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. lst con. g. 4°s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brooklyn en Transit g. 5’s...1945 
Atl. av.Bkn .imp.g .5’s,1934 
| " City R. R. Ist ec. 81916 1941 
" Qu. Co. & Sur. con. gtd. 
REN tete 1941 
{ 


” Union Elev. Ist. 2. 4-5s.1950 
_* Stamped guara nteed...... 
— Co. Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 

" stamped guaranteed ..... 


ian Electric R. R. gtd. g es Feoad 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g 
Conn. Ry '& Lightg lst&rfac oes 1951 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 
{ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 
) Metropol’n Ry Co, Ist g. g. 6’s. 1911 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry.Istcon. e. 5’s.1905 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s.. .1916 
Louisville Railw’y Co. iste. g. 5's, 1930 
Market St. Cable Railway 1st 6’s, 1913 
Metro. St, Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g. 5’s.1997 
[ Bway vi ee mb ne ee con. g. 5’s, 1948 
| Columb, "e oth ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1993 
" ARTS 
Lex ave = Pav Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 


. PhS cebpbbamsemmeaas 
Third Ave. i. R. be c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 


tw ham idhheiowenoneaad 
Mil. E lee, R & Light con.30yr.g.5’s.1926 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) Ist 


St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 
. WOR. BONG OG oo cccccccces 1937 
Third Avenue R’y N. Y. Ist g5’s. 1937 
Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5’s.1945 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 
* 40 years con. g. 5’s 1936 
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8,000,000 
5,000,000 
35,000,000 


10,000,000 
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4,050,000 
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LAST SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 

Ay 

Paid.) price, Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
ya3\ 9 Oct. 401| 91 9 2,000 
ff > peer a eae Ty von 
A&O 81% Oct. 31,01} 82 81 95,000 
SS perenne ida: lee E Wee: done 
J &D| 98% July 24,°01| .... 2... | ceseens, 
J&pD/108 Oct. 9,’01 | 108 108 1,000 
J & J 10556 Oct. 31,°01| 1U6 104%) 472,500 
J & J| 104% Sept. 401 Ping meee 
M & N; 108% Oct. 31,’01 | 108% 105% |15,031,500 
RTD ei: eked. a Geaundien 
err ye Tt Rey Borer 
J & D) 10334 Oct. 31,’01 | 104 102% 79.100 
F&A/\127 Oct. 30. °01 | 127 2 13,000 
J & J 117% Oct. 22,01 | 117% A17 19,060 
SEPT.| 103% Oct. 15,’01 10386 103% 5,000 
J & J} 117% June20,’01 |... ween | we eeeees 
J&a 113 Mar. apes, eee 
M&N 120 Oct. 31,701 | 120% 119 104,000 
F & A| 110% J ae 22° OL | 111 a 7,000 
J&JdI Jul TE sane <aea | s¢eneces 
J& J} 58% Oct. 31,01 6214 55Y §,148,000 
Js& 3 111 Oct. 14,01} 111 = 1; 
3&3| 98 Sept.23,°01|; .... «| wadeanes 
A & O} 110% Sept.30,°01 | .... «20+ | coos wee 
J & J| 120% Oct. 29,01 | 120% 119%; 48,000 
A& 0/100 Sept. 6°01 | 1... cece | ceeeeees 
Nov.) 40 Mar. 21,’01 - ee eee 
“yet Gene | enreres Bererre? 
A&olll2 Oct. 15,°01;112 112 | 2,000 
yagill3 May 28,’01 cies sede 1 eb0enene 
Fa@ailll2 June24,19’| .... | wisnaiiaie 
M&s| 91 Oct. 29,°01| 9146 90 | 297,000 
Jag 88 Oct. 31, 701 | 8834 8734) 359,000 
A& oO} 104% Oct. 31,01 | 10534 108% 70,000 
ya yi llO Jan. 20,99 ‘gud imae Eh eueneeus 
J & j| 118% Aug. 23. RR Cen 
Mani 102% Oct. 31,’01 | 102464 102 19,000 
F & A| 100% Oct. 31,°01 | 101 100 409,000 
r & A) 9034 Oct. 28,01] 91° 89 | 132,000 
J&d ibe Agi T3585 onan | sociieliniad 
J&D pr. 17,°9% ane i poe 
J & J 100% Oct. 31,°01| 101 1004; 65,000 
A&o| 973 Junel3,19’| ... | eecceece 
BEE vecvseestvvessa ane es 
J & J eeceeesreeeeseeese eee eeccoe eeorreees 
g& 3 102 Oct. 30,01) 102 101354 17,000 
(7) BRR e ‘jae sbied Caeennde 
3&3 109 Mar.19,’98 o  ccee | coccccee 
J & J eee eee eeeeeeneeaee eee eee eee eveee 
F& A119 Oct. 25,°01'120 118% 82,000 
J & D 121% Oct. 28,°01} 122 121% 12, 000 
J & D| 119% Dec. 3,19°| .... -.... | o 

M& 8 123 Oct. 29,°01/123 123 "6,000 
DT aingehenebatonie alk lea ee 
M& 8) 120 Oct. 28,01 | 1224 120 | 7,000 
| 2. 2 ee aise sane. | eedoaces 
S & 5 WESCOTT onus cece | cccccces 
? S SAweeieioniine eRe ER eater 
F&A/101 Oct. 10,01; 101 101 | 2,000 
OE Reet ath sate | teemedes 
F& A!\106 Oct. 27,°99) . ean. 4 seneenee 
i ee A See oacce cbse | eeneeese 
J&I15| 111% Jan. 24,°01 TOR Pollen 
J&23\/112 No Vv. 28,799 a. ere 
J & 3/103 Oct. 31701 | 16546 102 | “" 39,000 
A &0O} 109% Dec. 14.99 einen 6060 | snedance 
| peerage Poo 
M&N| 99 Dec. 28, 97 cove | ceccecce 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Norse.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named, 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 





NAME, Principal 


Amount. 





Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s.1948 


B’klynFerryCo.ofN. Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 
B’klynW. & W. Co. Ist g.tr.cts.5’s.1945 


Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 
Det. Mack.&Mar. 1d. gt.348 A..1911 


Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist g. 5’s.1926 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 


Madison Sq. Garden Ist g. 5’s....1919 
Manh, Bch H. & L. lim. gen. g. 48,1940 


Newport pewe Shipbuilding & 
ee, ye 1890-1990 
N.Y.& oa a Land Ist g 6’s...1910 
Railroad Secur. Co. 50-yr. g. 3146's. 1951 
" PA 
Dlinois Deneral Stock col.ser. A 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 4%’s 1930 


St. Louis Term]. Station Cupples. 

& Property Co. lst g 444’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. g 6’s. 1923 
oa Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906 

Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. 





[ Series 2 A's Lancaineesanaal 1901-1916 
penodeseseceesel 1907-1917 

" ‘ ts pecedecenvetocee 1908-191 
© MP Eccoscesccedsced 1903-1918 
5 @ Wbetessseceassonl 1903-1918 
0  Btbecsecoecceseccen 1904 -1919 
ad J 4’s eeeeteeeeeeeeee 1904-1919 
D  seibsecesincencessl 1905-1920 
TT ticercesenctsekeseekanes 
Vermont Marble, 1st s. fund 5’s. .1910 


BONDS OF MANUFACTURING AND 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 
Am, BicycleCo.sink.fund deb.5’s.1919 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext, 444’s....1915 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s...1919 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 


Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6’s.1942 


Conso!. Tobacco | 59 year g. 4’s.1951 | § 
Y 


" i ccansdinvcncvenend 


Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5’s..1911 
Gramercy Sugar Co., 1st g. 6’s. ...1923 
[llinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 
. non, conv. deb. 5’s...... 1910 
Internat’] PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 
Knick’r’ ker IceCo. (Chic) Ist g 5’s. 1928 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6’s. ..1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5° s, .1925 
Standard ope sites —~ 3 EBs. ears 
*s. 1946 
U. S. Env. Co. Ist sk , .1918 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 


BONDS OF COAL AND IRON 
COMPANIES. 


Colo. Coal & Iron Ist con. g. 6’s. .1900 
Colo. C’1 & I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s,1909 

” kn ccneceneenenn 
Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s.......... 1919 
Col, Fuel & lron Co. gen. sf g 5’s,.1943 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke foie, 6’s,1919 





12,000,000 

6.500,000 
17,084,000 
10,000,000 


3,021,000 


1,090,000 
1,440,000 


1,250,000 
1,300,000 


2,000,000 
443,000 
8,000,000 


1,250,000 


3,000,000 
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OCTOBER SALES. 





Price. Date. 


High. Low.| Total. 
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10434 Oct. 29,’01 
8344 Oct. 30,01 


7 Oct. 31,’01 


111 Mar. 7,’01 
3134 Oct. 31,’01 


107% June 3,92 
102. Jan. 19, 94 


102 July 8,’97 


55 Aug.27,’95 
94 May 21,’94 


90 Oct. 3,99 
911% Oct. 31,’01 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


101_ Feb. 19,°97 
1134 Dec. 18,19” 


eoeeeeveeveeee een ete 


Hr Oct. 29,01 
ene. 30,01 


17. 99 
10046 J on 01 
109 Oct. 31, "01 
93 Aug. 25, 19° 
110 Oct. 19.°01 


(101 Sept.36,°01 
55 Nov. 2,19” 


10614 Feb. 14,701 | 
101% Oct. 29701 | 








51 =| ~— 28,00 
644 534 164,000 
11548 115 





104% 108%! 91,500 


8314 13,000 


5% 7% 73,000 





29 227,000 





9144 9134} 56,000 
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eeeen | 8888488 
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6114 | 114,000 
101 


75 | 23,000 
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* 108% | 157,000 
" 109% 


| "9000 
91. | 14,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the montana. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





BOND SALES. 





MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. 





Jefferson. n& 2 Coal & Ir. _ 

a g ae erracerenenteraaa 
Pleasant Veliey Coal Ist g. s.f.5s,1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 


Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s...1917 
Bir. div. 1st con. 6’s...1917 

Cah. Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g, 6's. .1922 
De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. g .1910 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. lst 4 53, 1919 


GAS & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
Bost, Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’dg.5’s..1939 
B’klyn Union GasCo.l1stcong. 5’s.1945 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1982 


Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s....... 1923 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s..... 1918 


Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 
Ist son. g. 5’s 


Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 | 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. iste. 5’s.1915 | 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 | 
— ~ a L. Lag tateen 5’s..1937 
ase money 6’s. 1997 | 

Edison EL. ii Bkin Ist con.g. 4°s.1989 | 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g.5’s.1919 
ll. Opes 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 


N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcol tr 25’s.1948 
| " re a tiie mde he ehhnan ine 

" urchase mny col tr g 4’s.1949 | 
} Edison El. = Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 | 
. 0 BE Biccannecscas 1995 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. Le. &P.1st.c.¢.5’s1930 | 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 | 


Peop’ ee re ~ Ist 2. g 6’s.1904 | 
( 2d 1904 | 


" ist < se ." e's it ed sinicieceapall 1943 


" refuding registered... 


Con. Gas Co.Chic. Ist gtd.g. ho 1936 | 
Eq.Gas&Fuel,Chic. !stgtd.g.6’s, 1905 | 
( Mutual FuelGasCo, Istgtd.g. 5's. 1947 | 

» yregistered...... 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g.5’s.1949 | 











" refunding g. 5’s........ 1947 | 
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| Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g.5’s.1937 | 


Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f’d g. _ 1950 | | 
cae 


Western Gas Co. col. tr.g. 5’s. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 
BONDS. 


Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll. py 4s. | 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4’s.2397. 
, i (i LAE TC TT 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. gsfd5's, 1926 | 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ists’k f’d g. 5’s.1918 | 
— _  .__., SSS. epee 
N, Y. &N. 5. Tel. gen. g 5’s. +1920 | 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...1938 | 


Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s. . 1911 | 
Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. ..1904 | 


} * fundg & realestate g. He's. 1950 | 
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Int’t LAST SALE. 


paid. 





Price. 


Date. 
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121% 


10544 Oct. 10,98 
May 4,°97 


Oct. 24,19” 


9634 Oct. 29,01 
Oct. 21,’99 


118% Oct. 9,701 


Oct. 2,01 
10734 Dec. 17,19 


eeeeeeeeveeee 


124 Oct. 14,’01 
96 Oct. 4,01 
110 Oct. 30,01 
97% Nov. 1,’9 


115 Oct. 18,’01 


97% Oct. 31,01 
106% Oct. 19,’01 
Apr. 25,’01 
102% Junel5,’01 


107 July 13,19’ 
1024 J unels, 01 
124% J unel9, 01 
106 Dec. 16,°98 
111 Oct. 24,°01 
108 June25,’01 
Oct. 14,’01 
10534 Oct. 3,01 


100% May 29,01 
100% Oct. 3,19” 
109 Oct. 7,°99 
103 Feb. 17,°99 
113% Oct. Sot 


108% Oct. 31, 01 
June28,’01 











OCTOBER SALES. 


High. Low.) Total. 
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UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 






































oo Principal ieioue Int?st YEAR 1901. OCTOBER SALES, 
Due. a. | High. Low. High. Low.| Total. 
United States con. 2’s registered.. -_) Q Jz | 109 oaie | woot — 25,000 
. con. 2’s coupon............ 1930 | 445,940,750 Qa | 10941 05/4 | bneees 
” con. “= s reg. small <~ 133] | : : , pt Te caualcauee Mbenean 
" con. 2’s coupon sma s. 0534 0534 | — ae 
” 3’s registered coewenaadl 1908- QF i Wiig lig ii wi | 1,000 
w 3’s tte eeeeeeeeeeeeee 1908-18 98 254,220 Q F - 49,900 
" ~ sm <I peat reg.. “10848 | ieee Q , oie 4 ot’ « | - 
*s small bonds cou on. vi 0634 ( 
: 4’s registered...... . sone 1907 | 9248 941.700) J AT&O 11s 1119 112% 111% | 10,000 
" - ee, iemeseeescodell 1907 | ‘Sepeieiceets } J AJ&O = % to —=112%4 1 27,500 
” BS POMMIOBTOG. 2.0 cccccceces Dt | aps QF RE aig Epes 
|. 1925 | 153,454,800! SE | 13956 136% | 13046 rig | 1,000 
" 5’8 DP iccccctaseeees 1904) | oe | Me RL gece cee | cocces 
8's COUPON............0000. iooat | 21,041,450}! SE | 113t¢ 108 | 10044 108° | “9.000 
District of Columbia 365%. .2.22222.. 1924 | F&A | 126 125 126 3,000 
SERRE DOME. ccc ccccccvcqececocce | P RARAD | PRA | csc cee | cece cece] cccces 
* Dh ctctiandésenieekweswes | FSA | cece cece | cece ween | ceeees 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. | 
Frankfort-on the-Main, Germany, | 
bond loan 34’s series 1......1901 | FAAS ace s eT Ree mee 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
EE EERE 1908 3.000.000 | M &N/ 2... coos ie eee seecee 
. 8. of Mexico External Gold Loan of |) 
TT cictebeconasneceson || covcceceee | Qs | 6% % eee s arr 
Regular delivery in denominations of | 
en einiietee indie ated bud i + £22,555, 720 iia | ene: Ceten ene Sank 3 <asele 
Small bonds denominations of £20...... |) cc... c eee | ce eeee | ei. sete iio 40869 sceces 
Large bonds denominations of £500 and | | | 
__—_ SRR imonnaneo NAAR apiDISE DS eciinaueniee Fates pera: Geran, meer 








BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Barber.—Peleg S. Barber, President of the Pawcatuck (Ct.) National Bank, and also 
President of the People’s Savings Bank, died October 3. He was born April 29, 1825, and 
besides his financial connections he was largely interested in other lines of business and had 
held a number of town offices, and was a member of the General Assembly in 1885. 

Beiderbecke.—Charles Beiderbecke, President of the lowa National Bank, Davenport, 
and a member of the wholesale grocery house of Beiderbecke & Miller, died October 21 at 
Macon, Mo., where he was visiting his daughter. He was born in Prussia in 1836, and came 
to this country in 1853. 

Brooks.—John W. Brooks, Vice-President of the Brooks National Bank, Torrington, Ct., 
died October 15, aged sixty-five years. 

Emery.—Hon. Matthew G. Emery, the last mayor of the city of Washington, D. C., 
under the old form of government, and President of the Second National Bank of that city, 
died October 12. He was born at Pembroke, N. H., in 1818. 

Gibson.—Frank A. Gibson, Cashier of the First National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal., died 
October 13. 

Hospers.—Henry Hospers, proprietor of the Orange City (lowa) Bank, died October 21, 
aged seventy years. He was born in the Netherlands in 1830, and came to America in 1849, 
locating at Pella, Iowa. He was elected mayor of the town, and later served in both 
branches of the Legislature. 

Leinkauf.—Major Wm. H. Leinkauf, head of the banking-house of W. H. Leinkauf & 
Son, Mobile, Ala., died October 15. He was consul for Norway and Sweden, and a member of 
the Mobile Chamber of Commerce. He was born in Austria-Hungary in 1827 and came to 
America in 1848. 

Sanborn.—Wnm. A. Sanborn, Cashier of the First National Bank of Sterling, L1]., and one 
of the founders of the bank, died October 24, aged sixty-nine years. 

Wales.—C, E. Wales, President of the Bank of Medora, Ill., died September 29, aged 
seventy-six years. 

















